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BASIL MARSDEN. 


CHAPTER L 


Search for x Father in the Old Fleet Prison. 


On a summer’s morning, in the early part of the 
present century, a tall, sliglit, and well-dressed youth, 
not far advanced in boyhood, might have been seen 
hurriedly threading the throng of passengers which 
encumbered the pavement of Holborn. His boots and 
other garments bore marks of travel, in dust whichowned 
no immediate connection with the sweepings of London 
stones, and his air was jaded and anxious. More than 
once he stopped, as in uncertainty, and then quickened 
his speed, until, descending the eteep declivity which 
cab-horses abominate, he plunged into the irregular 
assemblage of booths and stalls, known in tliose days 
as Fleet-market. Once more pausing, the youth 
addressed himself, with a burning face and a stam- 
mering tongue, to a man in the market; and, receiving 
the information he sought, pressed onward, and was 
lost in the crowd. 

A few minutes later the young stranger was sur- 
veying, with a troubled gaze, the iron-studded door of 
a high and blank wall. Another minute elapsed beforo 
he ventured to knock at the gloomy portal. With a 
desperate effort he at length, however, raised the 
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knocker, and was speedily admitted to a bare yrong 
apartment, with stained and slimy wal's. Jirve or 
fcar men, equally stained and slimy, were lounging on 
benches, and another was seated at a desk at the 
farther corner of the room. To this man the youth 
addressed an inquiry which, after momentary consult- 
ation of a greasy book at his elbow, elicited a reply; 
“Mr. Leonard Marsden, chummed on Rooker, number 
10, Coffee-room Gallery; anybody will show you;” 
and, pointing to an oper door at his left hand, he 
usherec. the visitor into the spacious yard of Fleet 
prison. 

On prison and palace the sun shines with equal 
warmth. He showed his pleasant face that morning 
calmly over the iron-spiked walls of the Fleet, bright- 
ening the dark, smoke-grimed building, and burnishing 
its dingy windows. It was a prison, doubtless; but it 
had warmth and light there, in the prison yard. 

‘Not so bad, after all,” thought the bewildered 
youth to himself, as he cast his eyes around on the 
scene inte which he had been suddenly introduced; 
$* call it a big boarding-school for men, and it may be 
bearable; but not for him,” he silently added, and his 
eyes began to fill; “not for him. Dear father, to 
think that you should be deprived of liberty, and have 
men like these for companions !” 

Men like these! the prison yard was well filled with 
them— men in shirt sleeves which had once been white; 
men in faded dressing gowns and slippers which had 
once been gorgeous; men in shabby genteel costume 
which had once been fashionable and new and glossy, 
but that was a long while ago; men in beards of a 
week's rugged growth, and hands which had once been 
«lean, now half thrust into pockets to conceal the 
deformity of dirt. The sun was shining on them all. 

There were old men, grey-headed and watery-eyed: 
there were young men, not long since infants, in law, 
but .wh.« had suddenly strided into maturity and legal 
xesponsibility, and—a prison. 
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“Men like these!” and Basil Marsden looked around 
him as he walked slowly on, unnoticed. It wanted 
two hours to noon; but why count hours in prison? 
Here a group of men was clustered, lazily reclining 
on benches, smoking and quaffing draughts of strong 
beer from battered pewter. There, with all the ardour 
of schoolboys, another party was playing at ball against 
the high wall of the prison yard, as though intent on 
breaking down with tennis bullets the barrier between 
it and liberty; while others, looking on, were betting 
on the issue of the game. The players were bathed 
in perspiration; the spectators shouted applause at 
every successful hit; and the sun shone on them all. 

Elsewhere, and apart from the common vulgar, 
beneath the walls of the grim building, walked arm- 
in-arm, in twos and threes, the men in morning gowns 
and slippers, redolent still of drawing-room perfumes. 
These were among the aristocracy of the Fleet; and 
they looked with suitable scorn on their brethren in 
adversity, the shopocracy, whom perhaps they had 
assisted to ruin; but no matter, the sun shone 
still. 

It shone upon the prison and its long triple rows of 
casements. Windows were thrown up, and here and 
there a man lolled idly on the sill, in conversation with 
his neighbour of the next room; or watched the motley 
scene below. At other windows were other men, with 
sleeves tucked up and arms deep in flour and suet, 
preparing their mid-day meal. Contiguous to some 
windows hung flabby joints or smaller fragments of 
beef and mutton: we must eat to live, even in a 
prison. 

The youth looked around and above him in vain 
for the face he sought; and he imperfectly understood 
the directions he had received. With a sickened 
heart he moved slowly onward; the very hilarity and 
recklessness and selfishness which marked almost every 
countenance on which he fixed his eyes were painful : 
a look of sorrowful concern would have been a relief. 
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‘These men have wives and children, some of them. 
thought Basil; “do they ever think of them, I 
wonder f” 

‘“‘ Coffee-room Gallery, number 10; chummed on 
Rooker:” the words had some meaning, Basil supposed; 
but of all the faces he encountered—and they were to 
be reckoned by scores—there seemed not one to invite 
his confidence; so he proceeded silently in his search, 
He reached the prison door at last; it was widely 
open, and he ase a flight of stone steps and 
, entered. 

A new scene presented itself, which still further 
confused and confounded all Basil Marsden’s previous 
puerile conceptions of a prison. <A long gallery, 
tolerably well lighted, reaching from end to end of 
the building, gave entrance to a range of rooms, 
consecutively numbered, many of which were thrown 
open, and disclosed “the secrets of the prison-house.” 
Here was a chamber in its morning deshabille; two 
stump bedsteads, closely jammed together; beds 
unmgde, and marvellously dirty; floor ditto; two shabby 
chgirs, and a shabbier table ditto; ditto, walls, with a 
variety of garments hung around them in picturesque 
confusion; ditto, ditto. ‘The room was occupied; two 
godden-faced men, who had apparently stopped midway 

. in dressing, were seated on the side of a bed, smoking 
‘ short pipes, and conversing in animated tones, in which 
they were joined by a third companion who, more 
industriously engaged, was washing and scraping a 
bowl of potatoes at the table. If any comparison 
“eould be drawn, where all was filthy, and sickening 
with the fumes of stale tobacco, superadded to those 
of a elose, overcrowded room which served for a bed- 
room, kitchen, scullery, and parlour—this ara 
was the dirtiest article in the whole lot. So 
: Basil, as he turned away, ineffably disgusted with te, 
momentary glance he took in passing. 

Another open door; and Basil, whose curiosity, fn 
spite of his heavy heart, was languidly raised, beheld: 
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a striking contrast to anything he had yet witnessed. 
The room was carpeted, and scrupulously clean: the 
window was open, and within side were pots of 
flowers in bloom, to freshen the atmosphere and enliven 
the scene. A thin, pale man, in gentlemanly garb, 
was watering and trimming them as the youth passed 
by. There were a bed, and a table and chairs; but 
there were neatness and order, instead of filth and 
confusion; while the walls of the apartment, probably 
not long since washed and coloured, were adorned 
with pictures in frames, and a set of well-filled book- 
shelves. 

The aspect was inviting, and Basil timidly tapped 
at the open door, and learned in answer to his inquiry, 
that he must ascend to the gallery above to find the 
room he sought. ‘The gentleman then abruptly closed 
his door, as though vexed at the intrusion; and Basil 
Marsden hastened briskly on. 

He was in a prison, no doubt; but not the prison he 
had pictured to himself. [ere was a prison with an 
open door: here were prisoners, apparently without 
restraint, walking in and walking out at their pleasure. 
Where was the jailor? where were the turnkeys? 
Here was he, a stranger and an intruder, wandering 
at his will, and no one roughly to take him to task 
for his temerity. He had been let in easily enough; 
would they let him out? It did not matter: his father 
was there, if he could but be found. 

A prison! why, it seemed like a market on a small 
scale. Ilere a butcher's shop, there a chandler’s, there 
® greengrocer’s, and there a baker’s; with customers 
going in and coming out; some women, some men; 
but the latter predominated. Men were lounging 
in the gallery, as others were lounging in the yard; 
and the sun shone cheerily in. 

Up the broad stone stairs to a purer atmosphere and 
ote ter gallery above. Basil’s heart beat heavily and 

fast, : nd he drew his breath thickly, as he sought the 
syper of his father’s room. It was soon found. A 
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gentle, hesitating knock; a moment’s pause; a single 
glance as the door opened; and the boy’s hand was 
clasped in his father’s. 

“Father, dear father!” and the pent-up feelings 
broke forth in hysterical sobs. 

“Basil, my dear boy, I did not expect to see 
you here.” 


CHAPTER IL 


Snares for the Confiding and Untry. 


Wits three hundred pourds a year in government 
securities, and the reputation of as many hundreds 
more, with a pretty country house, a careful house- 
keeper (for Mr. Marsden was a widower), an only 
son, and two daughters—he being also an easy- 
tempered genticman, of middle age, domestic in his 
habits, simple and inexpensive in his tastes, and onc 
who looked upon debt as one of the cardinal vices, 
and prompt payment as one of the cardinal virtues— 
what business bad Mr. Leonard Marsden in a prison 
for debtors? 

To explain this we must turn over a few pages in 
his past history. 

Ten years before the date at which our story 
eommences, Mr. Marsden wound up his affairs and 
retired from business. Two circumstances contributed 
to this event. The first was the death of his wife. 
The second was the receipt of a legacy which doubled 
the amount of his capital. 

The loss of his wife was the first serious trouble in 
domestic life that Mr. Marsden had ever experienced, 
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and the subsequent accession to his property, instead 
of softening, added bitterness to his grief. ‘ Had 
she lived,” he sighed, ‘‘ the money would have added 
to our enjoyments, and enabled us to put into 
execution the plans we have often formed for a quiet 
and happy repose from the cares of business; but 
these day dreams are over!” With an aching heart 
the widower went through the formalities which put 
him into possession of his fortune; and then, by 
plunging with feverish eagerness into the full tide of 
commerce, he attempted to drown the recollection of 
his sorrows. But it would not do; business, which 
in his heart Mr. Marsden had always disliked, was 
found to be unbearably irksome; and, in a fit of 
desperation, he advertised his concern, which was ao 
profitable one; met with a purchaser; bought a small 
house a few miles from London, on one of the western 
roads; removed to it with his children and his 
servants; and forswore buainess for ever. 

Mr. Marsden had no fixed plans for the future; no 
intentions, except that of passing the remainder of 
his life in melancholy contemplation of the happiness 
which had escaped his grasp, and the mournful breach 
which death had caused; and, for a time, he was as 
morbidly miserable as he expected and almost— 
strange to say!—desired to be. To have indulged in 
a smile, or to have taken ordinary interest in anything 
beneath the sun, would have been treason against the 
memory of departed joys. 

But let no man say, “I will never be comforted.” 
By degrees Mr. Leonard Marsden admitted the con« 
solations of religion, reason, and time, and remembered 
that he still had duties to discharge in life. His 
infant children, whom he had hitherto left to the 
tender mercies of hirelings, became his companions; 
and the cultivation of his garden afforded sufficient 
employment for time not occupied in their society, or 
in the seclusion of his reading-room. By his richer 
neighbours, Mr. Marsden was accounted of singularly 
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secluded and hermit-like habits, for he entered very 
little into society: by the poor around him he was 
admired for his liberality and kindness—not always 
perhaps wisely directed; for Mr. Marsden did not like 
the trouble involved in judicious and discriminating 
benevolence. 

Between Mr. Marsden and his only son a confidence 
and affection sprung up, which was very pleasant to 
behold. The father was indulgent, and the boy was 
docile. They were happy companions; and when, 
in process of time, Basil left home for school, it was 
a new trial of no small magnitude to Mr. Marsden. 

Several years, then, passed away; and except that 
Mr. Leonard Marsden saw fit to place his daughters 
at a boarding-school, entitled in the prospectus, “an 
establishment for young ladies;” that he looked 
forward with some degree of anxiety to Basil’s 
entrance upon the business of life, and began to 
wonder what he should make of him; and that he 
himself became more than ever averse to society— 
no changes occurred which it is needful for us to 
record, until an event took place which was destined 
to turn the calm stream of existence into a turbulent 
current. 

One morning the seclusion of Willow Lodge—for 
so had Mr. Marsden designated his hermitage—was 
broken in upon by a visitor, who, after first astonishing 
the quiet household by a rapid and elongated play on 
the brass knocker, and then sending in his card to the 
annoyance of Mr. Marsden, was ushered into the library 
of the recluse. 

“Mr. Lightfoot,” said that gentleman, hesitatingly, 
and advancing a step towards his visitor; “not surely 
the Arthur Lightfoot——” 

“ The same, sir,” exclaimed the visitor briskly, and 
taking the half-extended band; “the very Arthur 
Lightfoot whom you formerly knew as town traveller 
for Twigg and Peachblossom. Times have changed 
with us both since then, Mr. Marsden.” 
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* Favourably with you, I trust,” said Mr. Marsden; 
“but pray be seated.” Ife rubbed his knuckles as he 
spoke, for Mr. Lightfoot’s hand had the grasp of a 
vice, and he wore a thick knobly ring, which left a 
painful impression behind it. It was Mr. Lightfoot’s 
way of shaking hands; and the ring was the one 
ornament in his costume, all else being elaborately 
plain and faultlessly neat. Probably the ring was 
intended to convey an idea of high respectability; it 
was no flashy, pinchbeck affair, but a solid, weighty, 
and golden argument. 

“Favourably! well, sir, I need not complain,” said 
the visitor, jerking himself into a chair; “managed 
to keep the ball moving; it wouldn’t do for me to be 
idle, you know. A happy man you are, Mr. Marsden.” 

Leonard sighed. ‘Ihave reason to be thankful,” 
he said, softly. , 

“Thankful! exactly so. A pretty box this; nice 
and snug, and all that. Nothing to do but enjoy 
one’s self: ride, drive, shoot; no bother of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. On my word, Marsden, I envy 

ou.” 
Ke You overrate my sources of amusement,” said 
Mr. Marsden, drily: “ I neither ride, drive, nor shoot.” 

‘Is it possible?” exclaimed the visitor; ‘well, I 
thought you had a taste that way. For my own part, 
I am like a horse in a mill; business, sir, business: I 
shall die in harness, I suppose; though I don’t know 
about that. I have my dreams, sometimes, of a quiet 
country life, a few hundreds a year, and all that sort 
of thing. Very pretty, isn’t it?” 

Mr. Marsden acquiesced, but | hacen that Mr. 
Lightfoot, not being yet “out of harness,” was tra- 
velling on business for the old firm, perhaps!” 

“ Quite in a different line, my dear sir,” responded 
Mr. Lightfoot, with a bland smile. “A long stride 
from that, sir, I may venture to say, or my otium cum 
dignitate would be a long way off. You see the 
papers, of course, Mr. Marsden?” 
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“Very rarely indeed,” replied the recluse; “TI take 
but little interest in what goes on in the world.” 

‘‘You surprise me, my dear sir; you have not been 
in town lately, perhaps.” 

Mr. Marsden confessed that he had not. His 
journeys to London were few and far between, he said. 

“Very good, sir, very: ‘like angel visits, few and 
far between,’” said the brisk visitor, smiling again: 
“but if you would permit me to say it, you should 
know a little of what is going on in the great world. 
These are stirring times, Mr. Marsden; and men of 
capital and influence ought to be wide awake to the 
good of the community, and to their own interests as 
well; they ought indeed, dear sir?” 

Mr. Marsden modestly replied that, so far as the 
remark was intended to apply to himself, Mr. 
Lightfoot had probably overrated his wealth; and as 
to influence—— 

‘‘ Influence, my dear sir; every man has influence,” 
continued Mr. Lightfoot, “ which, if wisely exerted, 
would be a blessing to society at large. No man 
knows, sir, the amount of influence he has, till he 
begins to exert it. And as to wealth, whether it ig 
little or much, these are not the times to let capital 
lie idle, Mr. Marsden, when a judicious investment 
would—I won't say double a man’s income, for that 
would be saying a great deal too littlh—I should 
rather say multiply it tenfold.” 

“But if a man—myself, for instance, Mr. Lightfoot 
-~should fancy that he has enough for all his wants, 
and prefers a quiet life to a bustling one?” 

“Why, as to having enough, sir, I should like to 
see the man who thinks he has enough, when he has 
the chance of a little more—eh, my dear sir?” and 
Mr. Lightfoot laughed merrily. “ And the beauty of 
it is, dear sir, that by following the plan I would 
recommend, a quiet gentleman like yourself, Mr. 
Marsden, may sit all day in his drawing-room, if he 
has a mind to it, and be richer at night than he was 
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in the morning by scores or hundreds of pounds, 
leaving it to fellows like me, Mr. Marsden, who are 
fond of elbowing our way in a crowd, to work the 
machinery. You understand me?” 

Mr. Marsden was not certain that he did; but he 
did not say so. ; 

“The fact is, my dear sir,” continued the visitor, 
“the old humdrum way of conducting business is 
pretty well exploded. It was all very well; but it 
has had its day, and the exigences of the times call 
for another sort of system. ‘Knowledge is power,” 
sir, and ‘union is strength.’ With science to guide 
us, Mr. Marsden, and combined force to follow up its 
discoveries, we are entering on a new era, and shall 
soon see most astounding results.” 

“T am wretchedly ignorant of these matters,” said 
the host, wearily; “I have been out of the world so 
long ig 

“‘ Exactly so, my dear sir,” said the other quickly ;— 
“‘by the way, you have a family, I think?” 

This was a subject on which the recluse could 
talk; and, glad to escape the infliction of a lecture on 
the results of machinery, with which he seemed threat- 
ened, his countenance brightened, and he launched 
out in eulogiums on his motherless children. 

‘You make me envy you, my dear sir,” said Mr. 
Lightfoot, who had listened with very commendable 
patience to his old friend’s rather prolix account of 
the varied accomplishments of his boy and girls, the 
hopes and comforts of his life;—‘ yes, envy you, Mr. 
Marsden; we old bachelors ought to banish ourselves 
from society if we would not be heartbroken by 
witnessing happiness which we cannot share; but 
excuse me, my good fellow”’—Mr. Lightfoot knew his 
ground: he could venture from “dear sir,” to “ good 
fellow” now—you are positively, if you will allow 
me to say 80, positively inflicting a deep and lasting 
injury on your children; you are indeed.” 

““In what way, Mr. Lightfoot?” asked the father, 
gravely. 
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“Why, look now, my dear sir; you don’t see it, of 
course; but I think I can make it plain to you. It is 
all very well at present; but a year or two hence, Mr. 
Marsden, when your daughters haveleftschool, and your 
son is beginning to feel his legs, where will you be 
then, sir? The young ladies will want socicty, the 
young gentleman will be saying to himself, ‘I am 
only at tho foot of the ladder—I must get up a 
few rounds; and then where will you be, Mr. 
Marsden?” 

“Well, sir?” 

‘It isn’t for me, of course, to dictate to you, my 
dear sir; but it strikes me very forcibly that you will 
be wishing then that you hadn’t shut yourself up so 
much in a corner of the world.” 

“A very snug corner, is it not, Mr. Lightfoot?” 
asked Mr. Marsden, rather impatiently; “we cannot 
be in two places at once, you know.” 

“Very true,” replied the visitor, confidently; ‘‘ but 
to be shut up in a corner all one’s life, isn’t a thing 
that young people look forward to. They will want 
to see a little of the world, my good friend, and to 
taste a few of the sugar plums—you understand me? 
And then, a few years hence, you will want to be 
marrying your daughters, and settling them comfortably 
in life; and Mr. Basil, he will be for pushing a-head: 
all quite natural and right; but then it will come to 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and where are they to 
come from?” 

‘*We must do the best we can, sir, as circum- 
stances arise,” said Mr. Marsden. “ ‘Sufficient for 
the dxy is the evil thereof,’ you know.” 

“ Ah, but, my dear sir, if we can prevent the evil 
of to-morrow by wise precautions to-day. If, for 
instance, you could by a trifling outlay, a judicious 
investment—mind, I say a judicious investment— 
and with no expenditure of trouble at all, secure 
a few thousands extra, just to portion off 
daughters, and start your son fairly—fairly, sir; 
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and add to your income as well, in the mean time. 
These things are worth thinking about, my good 
friend.” 

“‘ And you wish to show me how to do it,” rejoined 
Mr. Marsden, rather incredulously. 

“Exactly so, my dear sir. The fact is, I am 
out on a little business excursion, and by the merest 
chance, I assure you, I heard of your whereabout. 
I couldn’t pass without calling; and being here, 
why shouldn’t I give an old acquaintance the 
chance, rather than throw it away upon strangers? 
I'll explain it all in a few minutes, Mr. Marsden.” 


CHAPTER IIL 


Making haste to be Hick, and its Consequences, 


Ir the philosopher of Laputa, who laboured night and 
day and expended a lifetime of thought in maturing a 
scheme for the extraction of sun-beams from cucumbers, 
had lived and breathed in the days of which we write, 
he would have originated a joint-stock company, aad, 
being wise in his generation, might have made a for- 
tune by his notable project; or, not being thus wise, 
but only a philosopher, he would have laid the founda- 
tion of a fortune for those who were. 

Mr. Lightfoot was not a philosopher: he was not 
even a genius; but, what was more to the purpose—to 
his purpose-—he was, what he himself was pleased to 
denominate, a go-a-head man. He had not much wit 
in his composition, nor too much honesty; yet as times 
went, he was indifferently honest. That is to say, he 
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business premises; so many on salaries, including that 
of the secretary and resident director, of course; a 
many on advertisements. Shares were at a premium, 
and they were rising in the market, higher and higher. 
Glorious! They were to be had neither for love nor 
money. More glorious still. 

Mr. Leonard Marsden was seated at his solitary 
breakfast table—solitary, for Basil was visiting an old 
school-fellow fifty miles away, and the sisters were at 
school, when his solicitor was announced. 

Mr. Marsden had a horror of law and lawyers; but. 
Aaving found that he could not get through the world 
vrithout their assistance, he had resigned himself to 
his inevitable necessity, and chosen for his solicitor a 
gentleman who lived in the neighbourhood of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and whose principal business, as far as Mr. 
Marsden was concerned, was to manage his investments 
and receive and transmit his dividends. 

“This is an unexpected”—pleasure, Mr. Marsden 
would have said if he could—‘an unexpected visit, 
Mr. Thornburn,” he said, rising and handing his visitor 
a chair. 

“ Um! I suppose so; you have a cup of coffee left, I 
hope, and a slice of ham; ‘’tis ill talking,’ you know, 
‘between a full man and a fasting;’ and I have had 
but a light breakfast.” 

‘** You have been dabbling, I find, in these vile com- 
panies, Mr. Marsden,” said the lawyer abruptly, after 
he had hastily swallowed a few mouthfuls. 

“Only in one, my dear sir,” replied the victim, 
apologetically and feebly; “and that only to the extent 
of a few shares. I didn’t think it worth while to 
trouble you in such a trifling business; and so——.” 

“And 80,.a pretty kettle of fish you have made of 
it, my good friend.” 

“Mr. Thornburn, what do you mean? The D. B. 
Mining Company——” 

“ The Joint-stock D. B. Mining Company—that is 

xactly what I do mean, Mr. Maraden. Do you know, 
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my good sir, that you have been most egregiously 
guiled?” 

‘‘ Gulled, sir! why, pray Mr. Thornburn, do explain 
yourself. The last advice I had was that shares were 
et I don’t know how much premium.” 

“And my advice is, my dear sir, that the whole 
concern is a most rascally affair, from beginning to end, 
and that it is smashed to atoms.” 

Mr. Marsden changed colour; but he soon recovered 
himself. “Then my poor five hundred pounds are 
gone,” he observed, with composure; ‘“‘so that moan is 
soon moaned. It will scarcely spoil my dinner.” 

The solicitor looked at his client with a broad stare 
of astonishment, not unmixed with both admiration 
and pity. ‘I wish that were all, Mr. Marsden,” said 
he; “but I am sorry to tell you that you have just 
made yourself liable for every farthing of the precious 
company’s debts, and they are to the tune of fifty 
thousand pounds, more or leas.” 

Mr. Marsden started with extreme astonishment; 
but he soon rallied. ‘I was not aware of that, Mr. 
Thornburn; but I alone am not responsible, of course; 
there are the directors——” 

“The directors have backed out in time, my good 
friend; they bolstered up the concern in the share. 
market as long as it was safe for them; and then it 
was ‘ Sauve qui peut,’ and bad luck to the hindmost. 
Your ead Lightfoot writes himself down as a 
salaried servant of the company; not a single share 
does he hold; and, in fact—and that brought me down 
here this morning—you are just ruined, plack and 
bawbee, as they say in the north. he only comfort 
is, that you are ruined in com 

“But how, my dear sir?” asked ie victim, in great 
perturbation; “I really don’t understand it; I am so 
wretchedly ignorant of these matters————” 

se be sure you are, my waldlersaphcany 

why A be should have your agers in ye 
own own pin the thing were lees sefious than it nd 
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should rate you soundly for your folly. But that 
won't do now.” 

“ What will-do, Mr. Thornburn?” 

“ Why, you must put yourself into my hands, if 
you can trust me; and I must try and get you out of 
the mess as well asIcan. If the worst comes to the 
worst, we must get you through the court in the best 
way we are able.” 

“The court! Mr. Thornburn. What court?” 

“The court of insolvency,” said the lawyer, coolly. 

The worst did come to the worst; and thus, by a 
short cut, we bring back our readers to the Fleet 


prison. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Meeling betioeen Basil and bis Quined Falher. 


“T couLpn’r stop at the Elms, father, after I had 
your letter, yesterday morning. Mr. Lester wished 
me to stop; he said I could do no good; but I couldn’t 
bear to know you were in trouble and not be near you. 
Did I do right, father? Say I did right to come.” 

‘“ Right, Basil; right, my dear son.” 

“So,” continued Basil Marsden, “I took the first 
coach, and got home last night late; and then—and 
then—they told me more than was in your letter.” 

“ Who told you, Basil?” 

‘The men in the house, father: they told me you 
were here, and that they were put in charge of ——~ 
oh, father, is it true?” 

‘True, dear boy, that I am ruined—beggared, 
‘Yes, quite true, I fear.” 
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“How can it be, father? I do not understand it. 
I thought ? 

‘<I do not understand it myself, my dear boy. I 
only know that I have been weak and indolent and 
credulous; that I have been the tool of clever rogues; 
and that I have brought sorrow and distress on your 
sisters and yourself, Basil, and that you will have 
eause to blame my folly as long as you live, my poor 
boy.” 

‘No, no, father;” and the boy clasped his father’s 
hand, and pressed it to his lips. Big tears fell fast 
upon it; and then the youth rubbed manfully away 
the remainder from his cheeks. “I won’t cry any 
more, father; you must tell me what I can do to help 
you now I am come,” he said. 

The room in which they sat was a small den, with 
wretched accommodations. A stump bedstead, a sofa 
bedstead, an apology for a chair or two, a broken 
table, a hand-basin, a jug of water, and a towel, a 
trunk and a carpet-bag, a rusty grate, a blackened 
ceiling, and walls not over clean; the inventory is not 
a long one. That was all—all that could be seen 
through the dim glazed window, the upper sash of 
which was let down a few inches to admit air. Mr. 
Rooker, the present proprietor of No. 10, was absent; 
he was one of the players down below; so Mr. 
Marsden, who had been chummed onhim only yesterday, 
and Basil had the room to themselves, which was a 
comfort. 

Mr. Marsden’s countenance exhibited signs of dis- 
tress, though he strove to hide them. The blow had 
so suddenly fallen upon him, that he was bewildered 
also. Writ, execution, arrest, a hurried journey to 
London, a day in a sponging-house, a hurried inter- 
view with his solicitor, a night and a day and a night 
again in the Fleet; all this had occurred in quiek suc- 
cession. He mastered his emotions, however, better 
than might have been expected, eonsidering the dismal 
guif into which he seemed to be plunged, with ne 
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certain knowledge of aught else but that his riches 
had taken to themselves wings and flown away. 

‘¢ But how did you get here this morning, Basil?” 

“TI walked, father; I got up early, for I could not 
sleep much, and came away as soon as I could, before 
anybody saw me.” 

“And you have walked fifteen long miles this 
morning, my poor boy, to see your silly father,” said Mr. 
Marsden, with a feeling of self-remorse; ‘‘and if the 
truth were known, you have had no breakfast, either.” 

“T could not eat, father. I felt as if the first 
mouthful would choke me; but I am better now I 
have seen you.” 

‘‘We must not let ourselves be cast down with over 
much sorrow, Basil,” said the father, rousing himself; 
“if we faint in the day of adversity, our strength is 
small. Here begin your STRUGGLES IN LIFE, My 80D}; 
God help you! and he will help you if you trust in 
him, and your sisters too, poor girls! But they do not 
know what has happened, and they need not know it 
yet, till we know more about it ourselves; so I must 
think of you first. You must have some breakfast, 
that is certain—I have not had mine yet—and then 
we can talk about our plans. Come with me, Basil, 
and forget, for a little while, that you are in a prison.” 

Quitting No. 10, and pacing onward to the end of 
the gallery, Mr. Marsden and his son arrived at a pair 
of rooms occupied by a prisoner of long standing, who 
had entered into legal possession of the chartered 
coffee-room and tavern of the Fleet. As far as ap- 
pearances went, it was not difficult for a novice to 
lose sight of the fact that he was inclosed within 
prison walls; and ordering tea and its accessories, 
which were soon spread before them on a clean damask 
cloth, by a neat-handed waiter, the prisoner and his 
son entered the parlour of that establishment. 

It was not quite void of guests; and while Basil 
himost silently swallowed his meal, he looked around 
aim, Standing with his back to the empty fire-place 
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was a tall man of dashing exterior, and with lines of 
dissipation deeply indented on his countenance, He 
was in loud and boisterous conversation with a little 
man with a silken voice, who addressed him at every 
third sentence as “my lord,” and ‘your lordship.” 
They were discussing the merits of a recent steeple- 
chase; and my lord was incontinently abusing the 
“ villanous” creditor who had deprived that dazzling 
event of his presence and countenance; for which his 
lordship declared that the said creditor should there- 
after smart, in the withdrawment of his lordship's 
patronage. 

Not greatly edified by this discourse, but with his 
curiosity aroused, Basil turned to another corner of 
the coffee-room, where sat a young man in moody 
silence, tapping the toes of his boots with a light, 
elastic, silver-mounted walking switch. His hat pul- 
led over his brow, partially shaded a face which could 
scarcely have seen many more than twenty summers; 
and every article of his attire proclaimed ite wearer to be 
a youth of fashion. The scene was probably as new 
to him as to Basil; for presently, attracting the notice 
of my lord’s companion, he sulkily informed that 
gentleman that his incarceration dated only from the 
previous evening; and that, moreover, it was owing to 
the malice of a dirty fellow who owed him a grudge; 
but that a few hours would set matters straight, 
when certain friends of his came to know the rights 
of it. 

This declaration was met by a loud laugh from my 
lord; who, after apologising for his mirth, declared 
that he never knew a young bird, caught and caged 
for the firat time, who did not sing the same song. 

The “young bird” seemed inclined to resent the 
rudeness of my lord’s remark; but the title perhaps 
dazzled or daunted him; and a few inquiries from 
his lordship meeting a satisfactory response, so far as 
to convince the questioner that he might hold further 
communication with the questioned without contami- 
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nation to his rank and station in the outer world, he 
invited the youth to walk with him “round the pre- 
mises.” 

For a few minutes the Marsdens were left by 
themselves; and then entered, as though for refuge, 
& young couple who, seating themselves on the bench 
the young sprig of fashion had just quitted, com- 
menced, in a low voice, an earnest conversation. 

The young man, who was in decent attire, seemed 
about three or four and twenty years of age, and was 
pale and anxious; his wife—for his companion, as 
Basil afterwards found, laid claim to that titlk—might 
be near upon the same age, but she looked younger. 
She was wan and sad, and her face,—a very interesting 
one, Basil thought,—showed, by trembling lips and 
tearful eyes, how she felt her young husband’s degra- 
dation and sorrow. But shesmiled kindly and lovingly 
upon him, and Basil could well believe that the words 
she whispered were words of affection, encouragement, 
and hope. She was neatly and respectably dressed, 
and in her arms, wrapped in a little mantle, lay a 
sleeping infant. 

His curiosity was rude, Basil knew; and he with- 
drew his eyes blushingly, when, by accident, they met 
those of the young wife. He did not raise them again 
till a faint infantine cry involuntarily attracted them; 
and then he saw that the mother had shifted her little 
burden into the father’s arms, and that the baby was 
awake. For the moment the young husband appeared 
to lose sight of his misfortunes, as he chirruped to the 
infant, and turned its cry into a laugh. 

The elder Marsden, meanwhile, had been absorbed 
in his own reflections, except when he roused himself 
to urge his boy to eat heartily after his long walk. 
The infant’s cry woke him from his reverie; and for 
the first time, he perceived that the room had other 
occupants besides himself and Basil. We have said 
elsewhere that Mr. Leonard Marsden, though con- 
atitutionally and habitually indolent and retiring, had 
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8 good share of benevolence. The sight of the young 
parent and child attracted his sympathy; and shaking 
off his reserve, he drew near to the strangers. 

‘‘'This is the pleasantest scene I have witnessed in 
this gloomy place,” he said kindly. ‘May I be per- 
mitted to see your little treasure?” and, emboldened by 
the young mother’s embarrassed smile, he gently drew 
aside the pretty hood which shaded the baby’s face. 

Children, even in infancy, have an instinctive percep- 
tion of kind and loving hearts. Beauty, to them, is more 
than skin deep. The baby smiled; nay it laughed, 
it absolutely crowed, it kicked out its little fat legs 
and arms, as Mr. Leonard Marsden pressed his finger 
gently on its dimpled cheek. 

‘A pretty child, and a sensible,” said he, pleased 
with the transitory pleasure he gave;—“ a boy or a girl, 
my dear madam? and what age may it be?” 

“A girl, sir,” replied the gratified young mother; 
“and not quite six months old.” 

‘‘ Quite a prodigy, I am sure,” said Mr. Marsden— 
and he meant it too; and without further ado, he had 
taken the child from its father’s arms, and was dand- 
ling it in his own. 


CHAPTER V 


Visit from the Solicitor’s Clerkh—Pasil obtains 
Temporary Bodgings. 
“Grap to see you so pleasantly employed, Mr. 


Marsden. Ah, Mr. Harebell, I was looking for you: 
also. Mrs. Harebell, how do you do?” 
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These words proceeded from an elderly man in a 
brown coat, particularly worn and shiny about the 
elbows and wrists. He had a suspiciously red face, 
but not a plump one by any means; he was partially 
bald; and he carried in his ungloved hand, a blue bag. 

Mr. Marsden started at the sound of the voice, 
and hastily turning round found himself confronted 
by the clerk of his solicitor. Restoring, with some 
confusion, the infant to its mother, and observing 
that Mr. Reed had taken him unawares, he inquired 
the purport of his visit. 

“Only a small matter of business, Mr. Marsden, 
a mere form. I have brought a paper or two for 
you to sign; that’s all, sir;” and the clerk thrust his 
hand into his blue bag. ‘“ You need not go away, 
Mr. Harebell, if Mr. Marsden will excuse us; our 
business will be soon over. A client of ours, Mr. 
Marsden,” he explained, glancing towards the young 
husband; and adding, in a lower tone, “a very respect- 
able young man too, I assure you.” 

It was all a matter-of-course work to the lawyer's 
clerk. In his time he had served or issued innumer- 
able writs, and had managed the affairs of scores of 
insolvents; it was all in the way of his practice, and 
he had a business-like manner about him, devoid of 
human sympathy, as it seemed, from which Mr, 
Marsden recoiled. 

With cool unconcern, then, Mr. Reed handed to 
his employer's client the papers he had brought with 
him to be signed. And with cool indifference, also, 
he gave the client to understand that no hopeful turn 
of affairs could be looked for which should shorten 
the term of his captivity within a certain number of 
weeks which must intervene before he could pass the 
dreaded court; while all beyond was at present a 
blank. Meanwhile, Mr. Thornburn would conduct 
the unfortunate business with a due regard to his 
client's interests. 

“I must submit to the consequences of my own 
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egregious folly,” sighed Mr. Marsden; “but there are 
two trivial matters in which I must beg your assist- 
ance, Mr. Reed, or, at least, your advice. The first 
is about my poor boy, who travelled fifty miles yester- 
day, and has walked from Willow-lodge this morning, 
to be with me, and I have not the courage to refuse 
him this melancholy pleasure; but he must get a 
lodging outside the prison.” 

“This is easily accomplished, Mr. Marsden,” said 
the lawyer’s clerk, in a kindly-cheerful tone which 
made its way directly to the father’s heart—he is not 
so very unfeeling, after all, thought Mr. Marsden— 
“easily accomplished, sir; if you will trust me with 
this little business, I will undertake it with great 
pleasure. I honour your son, Mr. Marsden, for his 
loving heart; I have children of my own. And the 
other little matter, sir?” 

“Is more personal, Mr. Reed. You say I must 
make up my mind to some weeks’ imprisonment” 
—Mr. Marsden slightly shivered as he spoke the 
word—‘“and I: trust I have fortitude enough to 
bear it; bus, if some other arrangement could be 
made, I should be thankful. ‘The wretched, pro- 
fligate man in whose room I am compelled to 
lodge——” 

“T see, sir: I know. It must be very trying, to 
% gentieman of character and sensibility; but I think 
that can be managed also. It would be easy to hire 
a room, sir, of some prisoner who has been here long 
enough to have earned.the privilege of a room to 
himself; and you might have it furnished, too, as 
nicely as you please; but it would come very expensive, 
sir. Here is Harebell, however,” and Mr. Recd spoke 
in a low tone, ‘“‘has made the same complaint about 
his accommodations. He is a respectable man, sir; 
quiet, gentlemanly, though a tradesman, and a religious 
man a8 well. He has not been kindly treated by an 
uncle who lent him money to set him up in business, 
& year or two ago, and now sues him for the borrowed 
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cash, which, of course, Harebell cannot pay all at 
once. He got married on the strength of his business, 
too, which was foolish enough, perhaps, so young as 
he is. However, he must stay here till we can pass 
him through the court; and you can hire a rvom 
jointly, which will be convenient for you both, I 
will arrange it with Harebell, if you like.” 

Mr. Marsden assented. 

‘‘ And then, as to your son,” continued the clerk, 
“why, you can’t do better than get a lodging for him 
at Harebell’s—a small shop in the Strand, sir—but 
neat and respectable; and his little wife carries on the 
business at present. I will speak to them abeut that, 
also, if you please.” 

Mr. Marsden could suggest nothing better; and, 
being introduced to the Harebells, the arrangement 
was made, and Mr. Marsden’s mind was relieved of 
@ small part of its burden, 

“We provide dinner at three o'clock, sir,” said the 
waiter, when Mr. Marsden was leaving the coffee- 
room; ‘a small ordinary, sir—very respectable— 
quite a gentlemanly party always—eighteenpence a 
head only.” 

‘We must dine somewhere and somehow, Basil;” 
and promising their custom to the prison table d’héte, 
the Marsdens walked to and fro in the gallery, first 
silently, and then in low-voiced and broken but earnest 
conversation, 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Son turns Comforter—A Dinner in the Fleet, 
—JA novel Occupation for Hasil. 


THE Flect prison was pulled down years ago, and the 
jaws relating to imprisonment for debt have undergone 
some changes since the days of which we write, when 
fraudulent debtors found refuge in that and similar 
sanctuaries, whence they might laugh their victimized 
creditors to scorn; and when the spirits of the honest- 
intentioned but unsuccessful were crushed by depriva- 
tion of liberty and motive for strenuous effort, by loss 
of self-respect, and by compelled association, or at all 
events juxtaposition, with boastful profligacy. Let 
us hope that the change has been for the better; there 
are those who believe it can scarcely have been for 
the worse. 

The prison, as we have seen, had no lack of occue 
pants, and if the Marsdens—father and son—could 
have dismissed from their minds all thought of the 
distress which had so suddenly fallen on them and 
theirs, and of the dark, gloomy cloud which hung 
over the future—if they had been merely spectators 
of the strange scenes which were opening before them, 
and not, in some measure, actors in thdse scenes, they 
might indeed have observed much to pain, but some- 
thing also to amuse and something to instruct them. 

For « time, then, they wandered through the 
galleries of the prison and around its precincts, as we 
have said, in earnest conversation; but Basil was the 
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chief speaker. Ho strove to raise his father’s spirits; 
was it not.for this that he had sought and found him? 
He succeeded, too; for he talked bravely and hopefully 
of the rough path which lay before them, and of what 
he would do, God helping him, to lighten his father’s 
cares. He would, as soon as his father could spare 
him, search London through till he could find a situ- 
ation. It mightn’t be a profitable one at first, perhaps 
it wouldn’t; but he would be industrious, persevering, 
and patient, and in a few years—ah, who could tell 
what might not be in a few years’ time? Say the 
worst, say that dear old Willow-lodge must be sold, 
and they leave it, and that they must come to 
London, to live for a time in lodgings, they would 
not leavo their love behind them; oh, no! and dear 
little Minnie and Ellen, they would leave school of 
course, and learn to be usefal at home, wherever that: 
home might be, and they should all live together; and 
what pleasant evenings they would have when he, 
Basil, returned from work, with: love and hope to 
cheer them all on and on! And Willow-lodge; who 
could tell but in a few years it might be their father’s 
again? who could tell, ah, who could tell? 

And so the time passed away in these communings 
till a clock struck three; and then, remembering their 
dinner engagement, the prisoner and his son turned 
towurds the coffee-room, stopping at Mr. Rooker’s 
apartment by the way to wash their hands. That 
gentleman was yet absent, to the great relief of Basil, 
who had throughout the whole morning made unavail- 
ing efforts to divest his mind of one burden, It must 
be done now. 

“Father,” he said hurriedly, “I shall not want this 
now, you know,” and looking aside, to hide a tear or 
two which, in spite of his determination to be a man, 
would not be restrained, he slipped a little purse into 
his father's hand. “It is what is left, father, of the 
money you gave me when I left home. J am sorry I 
have spent so much of it in travelling; but it will not 
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be of any use to me now. Will you be so good as to 
keep it? 

The company was assembled when the Marsdens 
entered the extempore dining room; and a new phase 
in prison life presented itself. Hitherto, Mr. Marsden 
had seen but little around him that was not simply 
disgusting and depressing. Now, to his surprise, he 
found himself one of a well-ordered social dinner 
party, the component individuals of which—num- 
bering about twelve—were marked by a quiet gentle- 
manly manner and costume which would have qualified 
them for good society in the outer world. The dinner 
had been cooked with skill, and was served with 
cleanliness and taste; and, by some understanding, 
perhaps, with the prisoners who dined in their own 
rooms or elsewhere, thea coffee-room company was 
uninterrupted from the serying up of the first course 
to the removal of the cloth. 

An elderly gentleman, grey-hended and feeble, but 
brisk and polite, presided at the table, and while 
carving the lamb—for we are enabled to state that a 
quarter of lamb was the joint before him—he gave a 
turn and a tone to the conversation of the table, 
touching lightly upon politics, but largely discussing 
questions of literature and science, on which subjects 
he spoke with fluency and enthusiasm. At his left 
hand was seated a young man of prepossessing counte- 
nance, who was introduced as his son, and a visitor; 
end on his right, under the protection of a gentleman 
of middle age, was a young female, scarcely past 
girlhood, to whom the assembled guests showed 
marked respect and honour. Nor was she unworthy 
of this homage. Slightly embarrassed, probably. with 
the peculiarity of her position, and shrinking from 
notice while looking up for countenance and support 
to her father—for the guest by whom she sat claimed 
that relationship—she was far removed from awk- 
wardness and confusion. With wonder and strong 
compassion, Basil Marsden glanced at this apparition 
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of loveliness and gentle grace; and, through the 
dinner hour, his attention was divided between her 
and the parent for whose sake, and to comfort whom, 
as it seemed, she had entered a place so little congenial 
to her youth, her sex, and the accomplishments with 
which our young hero had already, in his imagination, 
liberally endowed her. An incident in the conversa- 
tion partially explained the presence of the gentle 
guest, and introduced her name. 

‘You have lost your amanuensis, Mr. Douglas,” 
said the president, turning to the father; “but if this 
young lady stands as substitute, we may congratulate 
ourselves on your disappointment.” 

“It will not do though,” replied Mr. Douglas, 
gravely, and speaking in a slightly Scottish accent; 
I was eompelled to detain Rosa to-day, but we must 
not make a prison rose of her. Besides, she is 
needed at home; and I must look for assistance 
elsewhere.” 

“Iam afraid you will not find it easy to obtain 
assistance, within the walls, at any rate, Mr. Douglas.” 

‘You are right, sir,” said the other, hastily, and 
rather bitterly. “One would have thought, too, that 
there might have been no difficulty; but the Fleet 
seems to be a place dedicated to idleness. I have 
advertised my want, sir, pretty widely; but have only 
been laughed at for my pains. ‘There is a fellow, 
now, who has not, to my certain knowledge, a shilling 
more than he gets from day to day by the hard 
earnings of his wife, and who is lounging with his 
hands in his pockets from morning to night in the 
court below; and I was foolish enough to fancy he 
might be glad to earn a few shillings; but he didn’t 
think it worth while, he said; he should soon be going 
out, and he could not settle to work; it wasn’t what 
he came to the Fleet for, it wasn’t, said he.” 

“Ay, to be sure,” replied the aged president, 
smiling; “and so say they all, with here and there an 
exception, as in your case and a few others—the 
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present company being always excepted” he added, 
politely bowing. “It is fifteen years,” he resumed, in 
a graver, sadder tone, ‘‘since I entered the place; and 
I have almost universally observed that men who are 
industrious fellows enough anywhere else seem to lose 
all motive for exertion, once within the walls. It is 
natural. All have some affairs of their own to attend 
to at first; for the most part they expect, like your 
friend, to be soon ‘going out,’ and if they are disap- 
pointed, when the novelty of their situation is gone 
they sink into dreamy indolence or downright care- 
lesaness. I wish I could help you, Mr. Douglas, for, 
as you say, you must not make a prison rose of Miss 
Douglas, much as her presence would lighten our 
soiitude.” 

“What is it you require, sir?” asked a guest across 
the table. 

‘Some person who can write a good legible hand,” 
said Mr. Douglas, “and would sit in my room about 
six hours a-day copying my wretched scrawls, or 
occasionally writing from my dictation.” 

“ And the terms, sir?” 

“ Would depend on the amount of work done,” said 
Mr. Douglas; ‘“‘they would he as liberal as a poor 
author could make them.” 

The inquirer probably thought that the uncertain 
remuneration a poor author could offer for six hours’ 
daily drudgery was too indefinite for further notice, 
for he vouchsafed no rejoinder, and conversation was 
turned into another channel. Shortly afterwards the 
cloth was removed, and the party was dispersed, with 
the exception of the president and two or three others, 
‘who ordered wine and biscuits. 

The Marsdens were slowly retiring when they were 
overtaken by Mr. Douglas and his daughter. 

** Say yes, father,” whispered Basil. 

“As you please, my boy,” replied Mr. Marsden, 
jrresolutely, and the next moment Basil was at Mr. 
Douglas’s elbow. 
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“Could 1 be of any assistance to you, sir?” he 
etammered. 

“In what way, my lad? oh, I sce; you heard what 
passed at the dinner table. I should not wonder if 
you could; but you are not a—a resident here?” 

“His father is, unhappily, sir,” interposed Mr, 
Marsden, “and as the boy seems determined to keep 
by me, for the present, it might be doing him a kind- 
ness to sct him to work; at least,” le added, “if it be 
such as I can approve.” 

‘You shall judge for yourself, sir,” said Mr. 
Douglas. “If you will look into my room I will 
explain;” and, leading the way up a second flight of 
ecune stairs to a higher gallery, he opened a door and 
invited his guests to enter. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Basil at bis nels @ecupation, 


‘‘T wave the tools of my trade about me, you see,” 
caid Mr. Douglas, when his guests entered his room; 
and he pointed to a confused muddle of books which 
strewed the floor, and also an odd-looking sofa which 
seemed designed to answer the double purpose of a 
commodious seat by day and a couch by night: and 
lie laid his hand on a table, covered thickly with 
blotted paper, printers’ proofs, and implements of 
writing. ‘I am better off than some of our brethren 
in adversity, Mr. ——” 

‘“‘ Marsden,” said Mr. Marsden, filling up the hiatus 
at which the other halted. 
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“Better off, Mr. Mareden, than some of our 
brethren. I can carry on my business as well hero, 
perhaps, as anywhere else; I have only to fancy my- 
self a hundred miles away. I don’t know that there 
is not an advantage here: I am tolerably secure from 
visitors, and have no strong temptation to run away 
from my work.” 

‘“‘T should have thought it would be difficult, how- 
ever, to fix the mind on any subject, under these 
circumstances,” sighed Mr. Marsden. 

‘‘ Well, sir, I found it so for ie first few days: but 
necessity is a good teacher, if a stern one; and I 
cannot afford to be idle. Will you please, sir, to be 
seated?” and, bundling into a heap the volumes which 
encumbered the sofa, the author cleared a space for 
his visitors. 

The room into which the Marsdens were thus 
ushered, like all the private rooms in the prison, was 
small and confined. It was tolerably clean, however; 
and though the sun was not shining upon it then, 
Basil thought it cheerful compared with Mr. Rooker’s, 
in the gallery below. The presence of Rosa Douglas, 
who stood by the window, arranging and re-arranging 
a few half-faded flowers in a small basin, might have 
had something to do with this fancy. 

“May I ask the nature of your—your literary 
engagements, Mr. Douglas?” said Mr. Marsden, 
hesitating for a form of expression. 

** Undoubtedly, sir;” and Mr. Douglas put into the 
land of his guest a proof-sheet, the margins of which 
were crowded with curious hieroglyphics, which Mr. 
Marsden was given to understand were corrections 
for the press. ‘I won’t ask you to look at my 
manuscripts,” the host added; “seeing that I must 
fain have them copied before my brain-work is pre- 
sentable to the printer. You will judge from what 
you have before you in print whether you would like 
your son to be thus employed.” 

Mr. Marsden glanced at the sheet and returned it. 
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“Quite satisfactory,” he said; “but permit me to 
express my regret that literature should deal 60 
hardly with its a 

‘You must not blame literature,” rejoined the 
author, hastily. “I know it is the cant of the day, 
and has been the common cant of days long gone by, 
that literature is a starving trade, and that publishers 
fatten upon authors’ brains. You must not believe 
all that is said about this, Mr. Marsden; and I for one 
will not ungratefully lay the blame where it is not 
due.” 

And yet,” said Mr. Marsden, hesitatingly, “I find 

you-——,” and then he stopped short. Mr. Douglas 
relieved him from his embarrassment. 
“In prison for debt, you would say, sir. Well, 
I have to thank myself for that. I was silly enough 
to fancy I had found a new cut to competence, Mr. 
Marsden; and—‘they that will be rich,’ you know, 
‘fall into temptation and a snare.’ You have heard 
of those wonderful joint-stock companies, sir, of 
course?” 

Mr. Marsden started as though he had been stung. 

“Ah, I see you have, sir. Well, I was persuaded 
to take shares in one of them—the D. B. Mining 
Company——” 

‘‘You need not tell me any more, Mr. Douglas; I 
happen to know something of that scheme. We are 
fellow-sutferers, I am sorry to say; and we may as 
well be fellow-comforters,” added Mr. Marsden. 
* Basil shall wait on you to-morrow morning, and 
take his first lessons in the business of life.” 

The remainder of the day passed away rapidly. 
When night came, Mr. Marsden had taken possession 
of his own room, jointly with Mr. Harebell, and was 
striving to look his misfortunes manfully in the face; 
and Basil was walking through Fleet-street into the 
Strand, with a heart somewhat lighter than he would 
have thought it possible under the circumstances, had 
he foreseen those circumstances a week ago. He 
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found Mr. Harebell’s little shop, where were sold 
gentlemen’s stockings and gloves, braces and stocks, 
walking-sticks and umbrellas; and there he found 
also Mrs. Harebell ready to receive him. There was 
a sheriff's officer in the house, and Mrs. Harebell 
feared that the stock in trade, and furniture as well, 
would have to be sold off for the benefit of creditors; 
but she was as cheerful as could be expected, and she 
had provided a nice little supper for her young lodger 
out of the scanty funds allowed her for housekeeping; 
and she had prepared for him a neat bed-room at the 
top of the house, and a soft bed likewise, with clean 
sheets; and Basil Maraden—when he had read a 
psalm out of the Bible which Mrs. Harebell had 
placed ready for him on the dressing-table, and sobbed 
a few earnest petitions—laid his head on the pillow 
and slept more soundly than he had slept the night 
before. 

Basil was at the iron-studded door at nine o’clock 
on the following morning. It did not seem so for- 
midable an affair now: he passed quietly through the 
lodge, and quickly through the racket-ground, which 
was less thronged than it would be an hour or two later; 
for of most of the inmates of the Fleet, who had, in 
general, no motive for early rising, and who found 
the days hanging heavily on their hands, it might 
have been said or sung at that particular hour— 


“ Like the door on its hinges, so they on their beds, 
Turned their sides, and their shoulders, and their heavy heads.” 


Hastening on, then, he found his father and Mr. 
Harebell socially at breakfast. He joined them, as had 
been arranged the night before; and he was glad to 
perceive that his father’s countenance was brighter 
by many degrees than on the previous day, and that 
the room, with its miserable bits of furniture (hired 
of a turnkey) was comfortably arranged. When 
breakfast was over—and it took no long time te 
despatch—they joined in morning devotions, with 
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closed doors; and then Basil proceeded to the room of 
his temporary employer. 

Mr. Douglas had been some time up: that was 
evident from the heaps of open books by which ha 
was surrounded as he sat at his table, with several 
sheets of manuscript before him—his morning’s work. 
The room itself was a shade more untidy than it had 
been on the previous afternoon, and Mr. Douglas 
looked jaded and worn. 

Basil was soon at work. When he looked into the 

manuscript with which he was furnished, he no longer 
wondered that the writer needed an amanuensis. 
Blotted and erased and interlined—one letter so much 
like another, and all so unlike the letters of any known 
alphabet in Christendom—Basil contemplated his task 
with dismay. He plucked up heart, however, and 
dashed into the thick of the engagement. Patience 
and perseverance do wonders; and at the end of an 
hour he presented his employer with a fairly transcribed 
sheet. It was tedious, certainly; but Basil thought of 
his father and his sisters, and how he must now look 
forward to be their support; and this spurred on his 
flagging energy. To be sure, hia present engagement 
was not likely to prove very lucrative. He had some 
scruples, indeed, as to receiving any remuneration, 
when it should be offered. Well, looking at it as a 
labour of charity to the unfortunate author, it might 
introduce him to something better. In short, Basil 
was of that happy temperament which will not suffer 
permanent depression; and before the morning had 
passed away he had almost forgotten that he was 
inclosed within prison walls. 
. Once or twice he looked up as a light step passed 
along the gallery, as though half-expecting the door 
to open; but it did not open, and the day passed with- 
out a visitor. Rosa did not come to see her father 
every day, then, it seemed. 

Meanwhile Mr Douglas proceeded with his work, 
splashing the ink in all directions, impetuously turning 
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over the leaves of one book after another, rising 
at times impatiently from his seat and pacing the 
narrow room with huge strides, then settling himself 
again to his occupation; and then breaking off from 
it to disburden himself of some comical idea which 
had sprung up in his mind, and which, as he could 
not commit it to the press, he confided to the ear of his 
young assistant. ‘They got on capitally well together, 
unched together on some dry biscuits washed down 
with water, and, “shut up shop,” as Mr. Douglas 
termed it, just in time to prepare for dinner in the 
coffee-room. Basil was better pleased with his morn- 
ing’s work than he had dared to hope; but he was 
glad when it was over; and, after spending the 
evening in his father’s room, he returned at night to 
his solitary lodging in the Strand. 

And thus two or three weeks passed away without 
much change. There were some going out, and some 
coming in; but, except that they dined daily at the 
coffee-room ordinary, the Marsdens saw but little of 
their neighbours. The father closely secluded himself 
in his room, except when he took an evening stroll 
with Basil in the racket-court; and Basil was to be 
found any day, between ten and three, wielding his pen 
in the service of Mr. Douglas, sometimes copying, but 
oftener, and what he better liked, writing from dicta- 
tion. The matter of remuneration had been satisfac- 
torily settled by a peremptory refusal on the part of 
Mr. Douglas to receive aasistance gratia; and thus it 
came to pass that Basil’s first earned sovereign, the 
proceeds of twelve days’ labour, was earned in a 
prison. 

More than once, during this time, Rosa Douglas had 
visited her fathers; and on these occasions Basil was 
courteously dismissed while she remained in con- 
ference, 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


The Embarrassed Ritterateur and the Story of bis 
Brovocations. 


Basi tapped one morning, at the usual time, at Mr. 
Douglas’s door. It was opened by Rosa; and, though 
she strove to conceal them, there were traces of tears 
en her cheeks, and her voice was slightly agitated 
-when she informed him in a soft tone that in half an 
hour her father would be ready to receive him. 

It was something new to see Rosa in tears; and, till 
the half-hour was expired, Basil could not dismiss 
her image from his thoughts. 

When he returned to the room Rosa was gone, and 
her father was scribbling away furiously. Basil pere 
ceived that it was a letter he was writing, and as Mr. 
tis ge took no notice of his presence, except by a 
brief salutation, the youth sat down and waited 
patiently for further directions. 

It seemed as though Mr. Douglas would never have 
done. Page after page was filled, and no sound was 
heard but the violent friction of pen and paper. An 
angry red spot was visible on the writer’s cheek, and 
his lips were pale and trembling, apparently with 
excitement, Tired at length of this silent waiting, 
and apprehensive, also, that his presence might be 
causing embarrassment, Basil proposed to withdraw. 

‘“‘Ha!” said Mr. Douglas, “I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Basil, for detaining you: I was oblivious; but don’t 
go. There! I have done with the ungrateful poltroon,” 
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he exclaimed, casting aside the unfinished sheet. 
“We will set to work now, if you please.” | 

So they set to work; but it was by no means clear 
to Basil that much work would be done that day. 

“Am I to write that, sir?” he asked, presently, 
with a slight twitching of the muscles of his lips, 
which would have betrayed to an observer a strong 
inclination to merriment, but which he was deter- 
mined to keep down. 

‘Write what, Mr. Basil?” responded Mr. Douglas, 
stopping in the middle of the sentence he was dictating 
to his amanuensis. 

“Miserable self-conceited puppyism,” said Basil, 
gravely. ‘It seems rather a novel feature, sir, in 
the natural history of lobsters. I beg pardon for the 
interruption.” 

“Oh! did I say that? that was only an ejaculation— 
an aside, you understand. Yes, leave that out, by all 
means: we'll start again, if you please.” 

‘“‘Ie that an aside, tov, sir?” inquired Basil, again 
stopping short in his occupation, at some fresh out- 
break of the perturbed spirit of Mr. Douglas, not 
altogether germane to the subject. 

“It is of no use, I find, Basil,” said the author, 
despondingly. “I see I must give up, and write 
this down as a lost day. Miserable stuff it is that I 
have been pumping out the last hour; but what is to 
be done when the machine is choked up?” and he 
paced the room like a chafed lion in his den. 

“‘Can I do anything else for you, Mr. Douglas?” 
asked the young amanuensis, after a dreary pause. 

“Nothing: and yet, if you can spare me half an 
hour of idleness, I won’t say, go. The truth is, poor 
Rosa brought me an irritating letter this morning, 
and I have not digested it yet. I'll tell you all about 
it, Mr. Basil, if you will condescend to listen to me. 
It will do me good to talk; and it may do you no harm 
to know a bit of my experience: you have not much. 
6f your own at present, you know.” 
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-Basil was a good listener, and he promised due 
attention to the forthcoming communication. 

“Once upon a time, that is to say about twenty years 
ago, Mr. Basil,” Mr. Douglas began, without further 

reface—‘“‘ a certain cousin of mine, a young fellow of 
our or five and twenty, who had been from his boyhood 
@ notorious pickle—getting into all manner of scrapes 
with a facility only equalled by the forbearance and 
consideration with which he was helped out of them— 
came to me with a long face and a penitential request 
that I would overlook his past follies and stand his fast 
and never-to-be-forgotten friend, by giving him a lift, as 
he expressed himself, which would make a man of him. 
If I would but become security for him to the amount 
of a couple of hundred pounds, or some such bagatelle 
——just as a mere matter of form—nothing more, on his 
honour—he would be immeasurably obliged to me. 

“TI suppose I looked grave at this,as well I might, 
for to my certain knowledge cousin Valentine had run 
through three times as many hundreds in less than two 
years—nobody knew exactly how, but gone they were, 
sir, like a puff of tobacco smoke; and he knew that I 
knew it. 

***'You don’t doubt my honour, I hope,’ said the 
young gentleman, kindling up at my look of blank 
astonishment at his extraordinary request. 

“*¢T doubt your prudence immensely,’ I said. ‘Two 
hundred pounds! Who is going to lend you two 
hundred pounds? and what do you want with it.’ 

“¢ Qh,’ said he, ‘you don’t understand me, I am 
not going to borrow two hundred pounds, nor two 
hundred shillings; it is a place of trust and responsi- 
bility to which I have been elected—capital testi- 
monials and first-rate interest did it, cousin Douglas,’ 
he ran on, glibly enough‘ but I must give security 
for honesty, that’s all; and if you will only put your 
name to the bond it will be the making of me. I am 
going to turn over a new leaf, you see, and settle down 
respectably. And you don’t suppose that I should 
ever be tempted to go wrong ?” 
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“T was not certain of this, thinking of Valentine’s 
antecedents; but I said nothing. 

‘‘* The salary is a good one to begin with,’ pleaded 
Walentine, ‘and is safe to be increased; so you see I 
shall have no temptation.’ 

“That's doubtful, master Valentine,’ thought I; 
but, after all, I had a strong liking at that time for my 
poor cousin, and I had not cut my wisdom teeth, 
perhaps; at all events, I promised what he asked, and 
sent him off rejoicing. 

“Well, Mr. Basil, my security was reckoned good 
enough then for two hundred pounds; soI signed the 
bond, and the young fellow came southward—for at that 
time I was living in the north—and for a time I 
neither saw nor heard of cousin Valentine. 

“But two years had not passed away before I did 
hear of him, with a witness. He had been at his old 
pranks, or something worse, it seemed; for I had a 
hasty scrawl from him, to say that if I didn’t stretch 
out a helping hand to him he should be ruined— 
ruined beyond hope, sir. He did not say this, mind 
you, in so many or just those words; but I could see 
that what he did write meant the same thing. He 
asked for a hundred pounds as cool as a cucumber, and 
by return of post too; as if I had nothing to do but 
slip my hand in my pocket and draw it out again full 
of hundred pound notes. Or, perhaps, that might not 
be quite convenient—he did think of that—and if it 
should not be, why, he could make my acceptance for 
the same amount available, and of course I would not 
object to that, for he would be sure to meet the bill 
when it became due, Pretty cool, wasn’t it now, Mr. 
Basil ?” 

“Rather,” said Basil, who saw that an answer was 
expected. “But what did you say to it, sir?” 

“T don’t know what I said, but I remember what 
I thought; and, to make short work of the story, I got 
on the coach the next day and came up to London to 
see what my precious cousin had been doing. It was 
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not altogether disinterestedness on my part, you see; 
for I had a shrewd guess that my two hundred pounds 
was at stake: and it was not likely I should throw 
another hundred overboard without knowing the 
reason why. 

“J found him in a plight that went beyond all his 
former scrapes. He had got into a perfect muddle 
with his accounts; and to make a long story short, Mr. 
Basil, I had to help him out, by going the next morn- 
ing to his employers and paying down the deficiency 
in his accounts. You may say it was the best thing 
I could do, for my own safety as well as his. Perhaps 
it was; but I did it, at all events. 

‘““When he knew this was done, Valentine over- 
whelmed me with expressions of gratitude. He would 
work the flesh off his bones, but he would find some 
way of repaying me. I should be no loser by him: 
no, indeed! Aud he would never forget my kindness 
—never. 

““*T cannot afford to lose the money, certainly,’ I 
ssid; ‘but how do you propose paying me?’ 

‘‘¢T am going to be married,’ Valentine whispered. 
“If it had not been for this unfortunate occurrence, the 
wedding was to have come off within a month. There 
will be a little money, yon understand; and the old 
gentleman—Henrietta’s father—has promised to start 
me in business. So, as I should have had to give up 
this situation any how, it does not much signify; and you 
may reckon your money as safe as if it was in the bank.’ 

*¢* And the old gentleman—whoever he is—does he 
know what a mess you have been in?’ I asked. 

“¢Qh, of course,’ said he, ‘he knows there has 
been a hitch somewhere; but it isn’t necessary he 
should know all the particulars.’ 

“{ thought he ought to know, and I said so. 
“However, Valentine, it is no business of mine,’ 1 added; 
‘you must manage your own affairs as you think best; 
you must give a note of hand for the money I here 
wdvanced for you.’ 
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* Cousin Valentine did not fancy doing this act at 
first; it would be doubting his honour, he pleaded; he 
thought I ought to trust to chat. But I was not quite so 
simple as, perhaps, he took me to be; and he gave me 
the note. The next day I said ‘good-bye’ to Valentine, 
and turned my face northward again, poorer than I 
left it by more than a hundred pounds, for the expense 
of my journey had been no trifle; and as to Val’s 
note of hand—it was the best I could get; but I 
would willingly have sold it for ten pounds. 

““Tt was not long after this that I heard of Mr. 
Valentine’s marriage, and then that he had commenced 
business. And then two or three years passed, and I 
heard nothing more. One day, however, ® person 
called on me on business, and 

““* By the way,’ said Macintosh—that was his name 
—‘isn’t Valentine So-and-so a relation of yours?’ 

“¢QOnly a cousin,’ said I; for I dreaded to hear of 
some new exploit of Val’s. ‘Only a cousin; I have 
known nothing of him for some time.’ 

“* You don’t know, then,’ Mr. Macintosh went 
on, ‘how he has been getting up in the world 
lately?” 

“ *No,’ said I; ‘how ?” 

‘““s Why, he has a capital good business—doing a 
first-rate trade in ; is quite a rising man, I assure 
you. It was his marrying where he did helped him 
on, I suppose; but, any way, he is on the right tack 
now.’ 

“<< Is he steady?’ I asked, naturally enough. 

***Steady as London-bridge, sir,’said Mr. Macintosh. 
‘Quite altered from what I have been told he was in 
his younger days—just gone to the other extreme, I 
should say; for, between you and me, he has the 
character of being close and stingy, as abstemious, too, 
agananchorite; but that’s nothing to me: I do business 
with him, and he pays well.’ 

“* Has he any family?’ I desired to know. 

**Not a chick, sir,’ said Macintosh; ‘and it is eaid 
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—<only I would not have it repeated that I said it— 
that “the grey mare is the better horse.” ’ 

“Well, Mr. Basil, I turned all this over in my mind; 
and as Valentine’s note of hand was lying in my cash- 
box, I thought I might as well remind him of its 
existence. I soon got a letter back, viz.:—-Money 
was very scarce, trade was flat, and I don’t know 
what besides; however, my cousin sent me twenty 
pounds, with a promise to pay off the debt by instal- 
ments of twenty pounds a year; only, as Henrietta 
did not know anything of the transaction, he wished 
me not to correspond about it. 

“Very good. I didn’t correspond; and for two years 
I received the promised remittances, Then they 
stopped short; and I heard nothing more from Val- 
entine for five years. Too bad this, I thought; but I 
didn’t write, as he wished me not. At length, Mr. 
Basil, circumstances altered with me. I changed my 
residence—came southward myself—and instead of 
making literature subsidiary to other engagements, it 
became my sole support. I had a tolerably large 
family then; it is larger now though; and I began to 
feel the want of money. 

“I made a point, therefore, one day, of finding out 
cousin Valentine. I don’t know whether or not he 
was glad to see me: he said he was; but he did not 
seem so. At all events, my reception was not so very 
warm as to induce me afterwards to renew the visit. 
However, he invited me to dinner, and introduced me 
to his wife, who was nursing a great ugly brute of a 
dog, and treating it as if it wasachild. Faugh! it 
makes me sick to think of it! 

“I got what I wanted, though. Valentine made 
some wry faces about it; but he took me into his 
counting-house, and paid me the balance of the note 
of hand, which I gave up; but not a word about 
interest, which, at the ordinary rate, would have 
amounted to forty pounds more, or near upon it. I 
‘was satisfied, however, with getting back the principal, 
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and gave my cautious cousin, at his particular request, 
a receipt in full of all demands, to prevent future 
mistakes, as hesaid. And then we parted, good friends, 


“Come in,” said Mr. Douglas, breaking suddenly 
off in his story. The summons was addressed to an 
unseen individual, who had gently tapped at his door. 
The door was accordingly opened, and a stranger 
entered, at the first sight of whom Mr. Douglas started 
forward in glad surprise. 

“You are engaged,” said the stranger, a middle- 
aged gentleman, grey-haired, plainly-dressed, and with 
a kindly expression of countenance—“I will call 
again if you are.” 

‘‘ My dear sir, it is kind of you to come at all,” said 
the prisoner, grasping his friend’s offered hand. ‘ Mr, 
Basil, you will excuse us, I am sure; we shall see one 
another again to-morrow.” 

Basil took the hint and withdrew. He met his 
employer at the dinner-table that afternoon, and 
noticed that he was more than ordinarily cheerful. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The Slory of Palentine’s Ingrutitude. 


“T rotp you,” said Mr. Douglas, taking up the thread 
of his story, which the arrival of an unexpected visitor 
had broken on the previous day—‘“I told you that 
cousin Valentine and I parted good friends after he 
had paid my long-standing debt, though we have 
seldom met from that day to this. I have heard of 
him, though, as well as from him. But,” he went on, 
in a grave tone, “I need not tell you, Mr. Basil, 
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because you know something of the same thing, 
what confusion and distress this sudden destruction, 
as I may call it—I mean the bursting of these joint- 
stock bubbles—has brought upon scores and hundreds 
of families. There was enough of each, I am sure, 
on the day of my arrest. It happened, Mr. Basil, 
that, not long before, I had accepted a bill for thirty 
pounds, little dreaming of the storm that was brewing. 
Well, sir, the money that I relied upon for meeting 
that bill was soon swallowed up in law expenses, and I 
had no immediate prospect of more. At the same time, 
if that bill should not be met, it would only make cone 
fusion worse confounded. Now, thought I, here is an 
opportunity for my cousin Valentine to show his 
gratitude. I was reluctant to put it to the test, 
certainly; but I knew he was able to help me if he 
would, for a few weeks previously, in a noteI had from 
him, he had bragged of his funded property, and of the 
difficulty there was in making profitable investments, 
“I wrote to cousin Valentine, Mr. Basil; I reminded 
him, gently, that it had been in my power, some 
twenty years before, to do him a trifling service. I 
did not say what that service was, nor hint at my 
remembrance of the fact that my interposition alone 
had saved him from imprisonment. I wrote nothing of 
the sort, though I might have written that. I told him 
my position, however—suddenly ‘involved and mixed 
up in a ruinous speculation—not that I wanted him to 
help me out of thut, because I knew he could not; but 
that he could, if he pleased, show his appreciation of 
any past kindness I had ever had it in my power to 
offer, by lending me thirty pounds for a few months, 
explaining why I asked for that sum, and giving him 
to understand that the bill must be met on the 
twentieth of this month, or I should have sorrow upon 
sorrow.” 
. “ The twentieth! that is to-day, Mr. Douglas,” said 
asil, 
“Yes it is. Well, what sort of answer do you 
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think I received from my dear cousin?” asked Yr. 
Douglas, bitterly. 

‘“‘T can guess the answer you did receive, si,” 
observed Basil, “ because you have prepared me for 11, 
And yet——” 

‘‘And yet, you think there was nothing so very 
unreasonable in my expectation?” 

“ Unreasonable, sir! I might have thought that 
your cousin would have been delighted to show that 
he had not forgotten your former kindness,” said Basil. 

*‘ You are a young man, Mr. Basil; you will know 
the world better when you are older,” rejoined Mr. 
Douglas, calmly. ‘ You shall see Valentine’s letter: 
it came yesterday morning. He took some time to 
compose it, I suppose. At any rate, he had had my 
note by him a month.” And taking a letter from his 
desk, he handed it to young Marsden. “ Read it ont, 
Mr. Basil; and let us have all the beauty of it.” 

Basil took the letter, and read: ‘ ‘ My dear cousin.’ ” 

‘“* He called me ‘dear,’ you see. Very kind of him, 
that.” 

“ «My dear cousin, ” Basil read, “‘ I very much 
regret that you are in difficulties in money matters, 
but cannot say that I am surprised.’ ” 

“Very sagacious, you observe,” interposed Mr. 
Douglas. “ ‘There are some men, Mr. Basil, and my 
cousin is one of them, who are never taken by surprise. 
Tell them that London had disappeared in a night, 
and they will be sure to have expected the very 
catastrophe—not at all surprised at it; certainly not. 
Go on, sir.” 

“*T cannot say that I am surprised; you should 
have kept in the country, and not come to the neigh- 
bourhood of London, where your family expenses are 
so much larger. You have been at too great an 
expense in house rent—quite an unwarrantable ex- 
pense, considering your large family.’” 

“Now, that’s pretty well, Mr. Basil, isn’t it?” said 
Mr. Douglas, again interrupting the reader. “ Of 
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cowrse, if a man hasa large family, he does not want 
so large a house as when it was smaller. When a 
man has no children, he requires a twelve-roomed house, 
don’t you see? for a family of ten children, a single 
room is sufficient for all purposes, especially if the 
fortunate individual be an author, with a nervous 
temperament, and so forth. I have paid thirty-five 
pounds a year house rent, Mr. Basil. Too much by 
twenty-five, according to cousin Valentine’s scale of 
reckoning. And, then, it is very ridiculous to live 
where employment is to be found! Salters and 
colliers, weavers and spinners, don’t do this, of course. 
No one but a mad-brained author would think of this 
wild expedient. Well, Mr. Basil, go on.” 

‘¢Quite an unwarrantable expense, considering 
your large family,’” read Basil—and, to do him 
justice, his face flushed with emotion as he proceeded— 
** ‘but, what is more important, the profession you 
have taken up is thick with disappointments, which are 
mortifying even to a man of substance, but disastrous 
to one whose family depends for everything on the 
success of his labours.’ ” 

‘*Qut of the mouth of folly sometimes proceedeth 
wisdom,” remarked Mr. Douglas, sententiously. ‘Now, 
I dare say when cousin Valentine wrote that sentence, 
he fancied he had hit the right nail on the head: and 
he might have been wider of the mark. But if it 
_ were still nearer, from him such a remark is fraught 
with consummate heartlessness. However, go on, Mr. 
Basil.” 

“You will never be free from anxiety and diffi- 
culty,’” continued Basil, returning to the letter, ‘‘ * so 
long as you make writing your sole dependance. Why 
not take asituation? If you were to get only a hundred 
& year certain se 

“Noble, generous fellow!” commented Mr. Douglas, 
who seemed to find relief in holding the writer up to 
ridicule, though Basil was his only listener. “I really 
ought to be obliged to my dear cousin for his magni- 
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ficent suggestion. A hundred a year! and dear at 
that, no doubt, he thinks I should be. And this, Mr. 
¥asil, from the scapegrace who, asa single man, couldn’t 
subsist upon a hundred and fifty pounds a year with- 
out getting into difficulties! But I am forgetting 
Valentine’s rule of proportion, though. A man without 
family should have two hundred a year, to make both 
ends meet; a man with a wife and eight children 
cannot possibly need to spend more than eighty pounds 
a year. Goon, Mr. Basil.” 

Basil read on, obediently: —‘ *‘ You don’t go the 
right way to work with your children; instead of 
being a burden to you, you ought to be making them 
useful, as they might be in a hundred different ways.’ ” 

“As you were, my darling fellow,” said Mr. 
Douglas, apostrophising the letter writer. ‘ Why, 
that young fellow, long before he came to man’s estate, 
was constantly getting over head and ears in debt, 
and threatening his mother—a widowed mother, too— 
that he would hang, drown, or shoot himself, if she 
did not pay his debts. And after he became a man— 
as much of a man as ever he will be—two years hadn’t 
gone by before he had stripped that same mother of 
every atom of her property, and compelled her to get 
deeply into debt besides. And this, I suppose, he 
calls being useful! How dare such a fellow as that, 
now, talk of my children, or any body else’s children 
being a burden, and not feel all the blood in his system 
flying up into his recreant face?” 

“T am astonished ”” Basil began to say. 

‘‘ Astonished! well, it is not worth while to be 
astonished. If you had known my cousin Valentine 
you would not be so. So he would have me make my 
children useful, ashe calls it! What right has he to say 
that they are not useful? He would have me appren- 
tice them to a factory, I suppose, at the advanced age 
of three years and six months, or thereabouts. But 
there is an old proverb, Mr. Basil, about bachelors’ 
wives and old maids’ children—you must have heard 
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it; and Valentine, from having no progeny of hia 
own, must be deeply versed in the management ot 
other people’s children. Don’t you sec it in this ligot, 
Mr. Basil?” 

Basil could not say that he did; and at a nod from 
his companion he once more resumed his task. 

“<¢It was exccedingly unwise in you to have 
anything to do with the D. B. company, or any other of 
these mushroom companies. I may go further, and 
say that I am astonished that you could have anything 
to do with them. It is nothing more nor less than 
gambling; and having risked and lost your property, 
little as it was, in such an immoral course, I do not 
see by what right you can expect to be helped out of 
the dithculty.’” 

“You have heard of Satan reproving sin, haven't you, 
Mr. Basil?” interposed Mr. Douglas. Now, to say 
nothing of the fact of simple unsuspecting people, 
like your father and myself, being entrapped unawares 
in some conccaled pitfall of law, when we fancied we 
were risking only a few pounds or a few hundreds, as 
the case may be, of our own lawful monies in legitimate 
enterprise—it is modest, isn’t if, to find this carder and 
dicer, as he was of old, lecturing us on the sin of 
gambling? Please to proceed, Mr. Basil; you are 
coming to the gist of the matter now.” 

** T cannot assist you in your present difficulties, 
in the way you ask. I acknowledge the obligation of 
which you remind me.’” 

“There's something in that, you see; more than 
could be expected. A pity Valentine hadn’t a little 
more brass and denied the obligation with a bold face; 
but go on.” 

“<Though I don’t think it handsome in you to 
speak of what is gone by nuw more than twenty years, 
when we were both of us young and foolish. Besides, 
what you did was to save yourself; you would net 
have done it from disinterested motives.’ ” 

“You remember the fable of the wolf and tha 
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crane, Mr. Basil; how the crane inserted his long 
neck into the wolf’s throat to pull out, with his beak, a 
bone that had stuck there, and what the wolf said 
when the operation was over?” 

“Yes, indeed; but ” and Basil stopped short, 
for his emotion half choked him. Well, well, he was 
young and inexpericnced; there is some excuse in 
that. If he hadn’t being young, perhaps he would not 
have taken his friend’s hand—they were sitting side 
by side—and pressed it almost convulsively, and 
perhaps he would have kept back the moisture which 
hung upon his eyelashes for some more worthy purpose 
than to waste it in tears for another’s sorrows. Yes, 
Basil was evidently very young. 

“There is very little more now, Basil,” said Mr. 
Douglas, softly. ‘ Will you read the rest?” 

‘“¢ You will permit me to remind yow, in return, 
that the loan was refunded, and consequently you have 
no claim upon me.’ A cold blooded és 

“‘ Stop, stop, my dear fellow; I have done wrong, I 
fear, to enlist your feelings on my behalf,” said Rosa’s 
father, gently. 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Douglas,” rejoined Basil; 
“‘T forgot for the moment that he is your cousin. I 
fancied I was reading some story of treachery and 
base ingratitude. But I will go on with the letter, sir. 
‘ However, I send you five pounds as a gift, which you 
can do what you like with; but I must protest aguinst 
being applied to again, under any circumstances; ard 
as to the acceptance you speak of—it is very im- 
prudent in any one in your position to have to do 
with bills; if you paid ready money for every thing, 
as I do, you would have no occasion to give bills or 
notes of hand. However, I hope you will find means 
of meeting it, especially if you think you have any 
reasonable prospect of clearing yourself, though [ 
don’t see that you can; and if you can’t, you ought 
not to be meeting one bill to the prejudice of other 
creditors. Yours truly, Valentine <" 
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‘“ And thus endeth the chapter,” said Mr. Dougias. 
“You know now what ailed me yesterday, that I 
could not go on with our work. And now, Mr. Basil, 
what ought I to do, or to say to my noble-hearted 
cousin?” 

“You know best, sir,” Basil replied; “but I think, 
if I were in your place, I should return the insulting 
gift. I know—I am sure I should,” he exclaimed 
impetuously. ‘ But perhaps it would not be right,” 
he added, hesitatingly and blushingly, lest he had 
said too much, or spoken too strongly.” 

“At your age, or if I were only twenty years 
younger than I am,” said Mr. Douglas, “1 should 
certainly have yielded to such an impulse; but I have 
learned to take counsel of the town clerk of Ephesus, 
and to ‘do nothing rashly.’ I did begin to answer 
Valentine’s letter, but I have not sent it, and do not 
intend to do so at present. To tell the truth, I had 
no reason to expect anything different from him; and 
I made application to him partly by way of experiment, 
and partly as a matter of duty. But I ought not to 
have expected any other result. A man who could, 
as he did once and again, taunt his own widowed 
mother with her misplaced indulgence—who could 
wheedle and threaten her until he had obtained back 
from her, without any other consideration, a legal 
acknowledgment which she held for a large sum 
which she had borrowed for him, on her own respon- 
sibility, to help him out of one of his many difficuities, 
leaving her to meet the payment of it as she best 
could; and who could then declare that he did not 
morally or legally owe that embarrassed mother a 
single farthing—was not likely to have any strong 
sense of obligation in any other quarter. Let us 
change the subject, Mr. Basil. If I have given you 
this much of my history, it has been to show you 
what you may have to expect as you struggle on 
through life. 

“And now I will turn over a pleasanter page in my 
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experience. You noticed that person who interrupted 
our conference yesterday. Well, Mr. Basil, he came 
as an angel of mercy. I had no claim upon him, 
except that of our being children of one common 
Father: I had never conferred on him a single benefit. 
We are friends, and have been for years; but nothing 
more than friendship has passed between us. He is 
not rich, Mr. Basil—far from it—he is only a mer- 
chant’s clerk; and he has a family of hisown. But 
he has passed through deep waters of trouble, and 
knows how to sympathise. When he came yesterday 
I was glad to see him, for I knew he would not 
reproach me for my folly, nor scorn me for my distress; 
but I did not expect he would—I did not know that 
he could—help me in any other way. Yet he did. 
He asked me if J did not want money for my immediate 
use, and I told him frankly that I did, and how much. 
Without another word, sir, he undertook to relieve me 
of my present embarrassment, and lent me twenty 
pounds beside. He had fifty pounds that he could 
spare, he said; and they were at my service till I 
could repay the loan. 

‘So you see,” said Mr. Douglas, “ that all the people 
in the world are not cousin Valentines.” 


CHAPTER X. 


J Visit to the Dismantley Home, 


Ir was an autumn day; cloudy and gusty. There 
had been rain early in the morning, and the day before, 
and the day before that ; but the clouds were rolling 
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away, and patches of blue sky could be seen beyond 
the broken masses, and gleams of sunshine peeped out; 
over the stubble fields and over the meadows dark 
shadows flitted, and then they brightened again, and 
shone out resplendently in their varied tints of green 
and gold. 

Willow-lodge—for we are now in the country— 
Willow-lodge looked mournfully desolate. <A few 
months had wrought in it a ghastly change. The lawn, 
which had been so neat and trim, was now rough and 
ragged; strewn, too, with sodden straw in little heaps, 
and fragments of old carpet, ends of packing cord, and 
bist of broken furniture and crockery. ‘The paths 
were overrun with weeds; so were the flower borders 
and beds, which had been, moreover, ruthlessly 
trampled down and destroyed. The kitchen garden 
was a wilderness; vegetable beds had been turned up 
as with a plough guided by an unskilled or a drunken 
hand, and fruit trees, with broken limbs, had been 
prematurely stripped of their produce. Weeds were 
flourishing—that was all. 

The house itself was as dismal as well could be, to 
have been made so in so short a time, barring accidents 
by flood and flame, or destruction by civil commotion 
or foreign invasion. Dust and dirt hung upon the 
windows tenaciously—many panes of glass were 
broken; roses and other climbing plants, which had 
been trained and fastened to the wall, had been ruth- 
lessly torn down by wanton hands, or blown down by 
the wind, or beaten down by rain; and the long 
branches, some twisted and others broken, trailed 
wofully in the dirt. The house within doors, deserted 
by inhabitants, presented a still more dreary aspect. 
It was divested of furniture; cobwebs hung in festoons 
from the ceilings; paper-hangings, torn carelessly in 
the removal which had taken place, fluttered loosely 
on the walls; and a thick layer of dry mud in irregular 
patches defaced the floors, There had been a sale by 
auction at Willow-lodge; and, while it lasted, the 
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weather had been appropriately wretched, with weeping 
skies; and there were none to trouble themselves in 
clearing up the mess which the dirty boots of 
countrymen and women had left behind. 

The rain had also found weak and defenceless points 
in the deserted mansion: it had fallen through the 
roof, and had sopped and stained the ceiling; it had 
descended the chimneys, and dimmed and rusted the 
once bright bars of fire-grates; it had beaten in at 
broken panes and the cracks of badly-closed window 
sashes. Poor Willow-lodge! 

On the floor of what had once been the drawing. 
room lay a torn and dirt-trodden printed paper, the 
fragments of a posting bill, in which “the desirable 
estate of Willow-lodge” was described in attractive 
terms; and articles of “choice household furniture” 
were enumerated, as ‘‘late the property of Leonard 
Marsden, esquire;” concerning which, the public were 
informed that a peremptory sale by auction had been 
ordered “for the benefit of creditors.” 

The order had been obeyed; the furniture had been 
sold and removed; servants had been paid off and 
dismissed; the estate liad passed into other hands, and 
would soon be occupied by other owners or tenants : 
the house was empty now, however. 

Yet not entirely empty on the day of which we 
write. The door was open; here and there a shutter 
was partially unclosed; and from an upper chamber 
footsteps might, at intervals, be heard. The chamber 
was that which Basil had occupied as a child, and 
claimed as his own when a youth. There was Basil 
Marsden now—not alone; his father was also there. 

Not entirely empty; for a little had been saved from 
the wreck; and in this room had been stowed away, 
for security, packages of papers and old letters, useless 
to all the world besides, and of little use to Leonard 
Marsden; a few books also, the refuse of his library, 
had been laid aside, as a gift from the creditors to the 
unfortunate insolvent. Mr. Marsden’s clothing also, 
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and Basil’s, and Basil’s and his sisters’ little library 
and other small property—some of it—had escaped 
the general dispersion; and there, in old boxes and 
bags, or piled on the floor, placed there by the care 
of Mr. Marsden’s late housekeeper before she gave up 
her charge, was all that remained to him of personal 
property, or any other. 

Mr. Marsden had passed through the court for the 
relief of insolvent debtors, and had obtained his 
liberty. So had Mr. Douglas, who had returned to 
his home, impoverished, but not broken down. Leonard 
Marsden had no home to which to return; and he had 
taken scantily-furnished lodgings for himself, for 
Basil and his daughters, at Mr. Harebell’s, in the 
Strand. MHarebell had obtained his release without 
passing the ordeal of the insolvent court. His creditor 
had thought better of it, and had stayed proceedings; 
and the young tradesman was lad to show all kindness 
that lay in his power to his fellow lodger of the Fleet. 
They were not long missed there: their places had 
been rapidly filled up; there was no want of inhabi- 
tants there. Prisoners in all stages of pecuniary 
decay, and of every moral shade and complexion, still 
crowded the rooms and paced the galleries, and took 
air and exercise between the prison and its outer walls. 
Porter was drunk, tobacco was consumed, and racket 
balls clove the air, as merrily, or as moodily, as ever. 
The coffee-room ordinary was kept up with its 
accustomed respectability, under the presidency of the 
old chancery prisoner who had passed through fifteen 
years’ experience of Fleet prison life, and had no hope 
or expectation of release except by death; but who, 
having command of cash—a strange thing, certainly, 
for a chancery victim to have—had resolved to make 
life endurable. But enough of this: we return to 
Willow-lodge. 

Mr. Marsden and Basil were busy packing up their 
emall property. They had walked from London that 
morning, and intended to return in the evening by a 
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late coach which passed the lodge. The packages 
were to be taken to the village inn, and forwarded 
thence by a carrier’s van. 

The change in circumstances and prospects which 
had befallen them had been attended by, or productive 
of, a corresponding change, both mental and physical, 
in the Marsdens. The father had, at first, almost 
sunk beneath the blow; but he had striven, he had 
prayed too for strength to bear the weighty burden, 
and he had rallied. Nevertheless, he was changed. 
The struggle had added wrinkles to his brow, had 
bent his body—not very perceptibly perhaps, but it 
had bent it—and sprinkled his head with grey hairs. 
To use the emphatic language of the psalmist, it had 
“weakened his strength in the way,” and had pro- 
bably “shortened his days.” He had so long rested 
in almost supine contentment, and yet contentment is 
acarcely the fitting word—in supine indifference and 
inertness, in the enjoyment of the good things of God’s 
providence, that the sudden deprivation had left him, 
for the time, helpless. Like a man roughly aroused 
from a sound sleep and a pleasant dream, his mental 
faculties had been bewildered, benumbed, and beclouded. 
But from this condition he was returning to a perception 
of surrounding objects, and to a just appreciation of 
his own position. 

Basil was changed. From a merry, light-hearted 
boy, he had, in a few months, shot up into a thoughtful 
man. The expression of his countenance was altered; 
his hopes, aspirations, and feelings, though not dried 
up, had been forced into another channel. Like a 
river, they had formerly flowed gently and meander- 
ingly through flowery fields of fancy—now they had 
to force their way through rocky defiles of doubts and 
difficulties; but though the current was impeded, it 
was neither turned back nor sensibly diminished. 

A more unfavourable school for the intellect or the 
soul than that in which Basil had for many weeks 
been placed could scarcely have been found, though 
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diligently sought. And yet, from the door of the 
Fleet prison, when opened to permit the egress of 
father and son, Basil had retired, not only uncon- 
taminated, but instructed and strengthened. If he 
had witnessed evil there, in the profligacy of some, in 
the reckless disregard of others, and in the lax morality 
which imprisonment for debt (we write advisedly) is 
almost certain to engender, he had been triply armed 
against its influences. He went there to comfort and 
support an carthly parent, in honour and love and 
‘ filial obedience; and it is not wild nor fantastic to 
believe that a shield of heavenly approbation inter- 
posed between him and the teaching which would have 
otherwise caused him to err; because we believe, also, 
that where God leads, there must be safety. 

Basil Marsden’s temporary connection with the 
imprisoned man of letters had been in many ways 
beneficial to him. It had gently introduced him to 
habits of application where all, or almost all, around 
him tended to dissipation: but it had done more than 
this. From the conversation of Mr. Douglas, and his 
occasional scraps of worldly experience, the youth 
had gathered fruitful seed for future harvests of his 
own. 

Even the boyish fancy which had faintly stamped 
the image of Iosa Douglas on Baail’s imagination 
might be not only harmless, but salutary. He knew 
but little, certainly, of Rosa Douglas, except that she 
had an attractive face and a pleasant voice; but his 
wandering thoughts had endowed her with mental 
nnd moral charms. Probably he never should see 
Rosa again: he did not expect that he should: the 
temporary connection between himself and her father 
was severed, and Basil did not even know in what 
part of wide London the author’s habitation was to be 
found. If a sigh escaped him when he thought that 
the vision had ever vanished, it was not a forlorn and 
heart-broken sigh. I trust that Basil was, as yet, 
heart-whole. But, for all that, there was a scrap of 
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paper, carefully folded and safely secreted in his 
pocket-book, with which Basil Marsden would not 
willingly have parted. It was not much; nay, to all 
intents and purposes, it was valucless: it was only a 
scrap of returned copy; but it was in Rosa’s hand- 
writing. We have again wandered from Willow- 
lodge; but the latter part of this chapter may he 
needful to our history. We entreat you, reader, to 
believe that it is so. 


CHAPTER XI, 





Adversity and the aflecting Discoveries to torch it 
sonretimes lends, 


Tux business did not take long to complete. There 
was so little to pack, when all was put together; three 
or four hours sufficed for its accomplishment. The 
stable help from the inn waited to convey on a truck 
the scanty remnant of Mr. Marsden’s former possessions, 
He was a rough, hard-drinking, dissipated, profane, 
and ill-tempered man. He was a suspected robber of 
henroosts, and garden pilferer of the neighbourhood 
around. In times past he had been insolent, on more 
than one occasion, to Mr. Leonard Marsden, and had 
been the boyish terror of Basil, whom he had chased 
through the village street, and fearfully threatened, 
when half mad with intoxication. 

‘You had better keep out of his way, Basil,” said 
his father, when Sam Archer’s heavy feet were ascend- 
ing the stairs; “if he should be uncivil—and most 
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likely he will, for he won’t let so favourable an oppor- 
tunity pass without exulting over our fall—it is not 
worth while for you to be present.” 

“Let me stay, father,” said Basil; “I shall not 
mind anything Sam can do.” 

“Very well, my boy; it shall be as you please. 
Open the door, then, and call him up:” for Archer was 
halting on the landing below. 

“These are the things, Archer,” said Mr. Marsden, 
pointing to the packages; ‘“ you must make two jour- 
neys, I believe.” 

The man had entered the room with an awkward 
bow; it was as good as he could give; but he wasn’t 
used to it. He bowed again, more awkwardly than 
before, when Mr. Marsden spoke; and then, without a 
word, he shouldered the packages and descended the 
stairs. 

“ Anything else, muster Marsden?” he asked abrupt- 
ly, opening his mouth for the first time, when the 
track was again loaded. 

‘“ Nothing else, Archer: I am much obliged to you 
for your help. Take this;” and he put a shilling in 
the man’s hand. 

Sam turned the shilling over and over in his hard 
and dirty palm, and looked fixedly, first at the coin, and 
then at Mr. Marsden—discontentedly, Mr. Marsden 
thought. 

“Jt is a good shilling, I believe, Archer,” said that 

ntleman; “and I cannot afford more.” 

“Tis as good "un as was ever kined, sir,” said the 
man, with a husky voice; “ but I can’t take it, muster 
Marsden, I can’t; so it’s no use.” And with one 
hand he rubbed his moist brow, while, with the other, 
he held out the shilling at arm’s length. 

«* Why not, Archer? If you think I ought to make 
my parting gift a larger one, I am sorry; but I cannot 
afford more.” 

“You said so afore, muster Marsden,” rejoined 
Sam; “but ’tisn’t that, sir;” and, laying the shilling 
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on the mantel-shelf, he shifted his feet uneasily, and, 
retreating slowly to the door, he played with the 
handle, which he appeared to be curiously examining. 

‘* Muster Marsden,” he said at length, ‘ you're 
a-gzoing away from these quarters, and I want to part 
friends.” < 

‘“By all means, Archer,” said Mr. Marsden, ex- 
tending his hand, which the other grasped; “why 
should we not part friends? You may as well take 
the shilling, though; you have earned it.” 

“It isn’t the money I was thinking on, sir; I want 
you to give me something else. I have been an ugly 
chap, muster Marsden, to you and to master Basil 
here; and if you would only ‘Forget and forgive,’ 
that’s all I want for this job.” 

“YT forgive you with all my heart,” replied Mr. 
Marsden, considerably moved by the man’s penitence; 
‘“and so does Basil, I am sure.” 

“Tf you’d a continnered a rich gentleman,” the man 
went on, “I should a-bin as crooked as ever, I der 
say; but now, muster Marsden, I tell you plain, I’m 
sorry I ever give you a bad word; and I am sorry for 
all that’s come to you, for you have been a good 
friend to the poor.” 

“Don’t say any more about it, Sam,” rejoined Mr. 
Marsden; “you have never done me any real injury, 
to my knowledge; and if you had I hope I should as 
freely forgive you as I hope to be forgiven.” 

“That's said like a gentleman,” Sam responded; 
and I will say, sir, that let who wull came to this 
place next, you’ll be missed; and so everybody says, 
sir; and, let you go where you may, I wish you and 
yourn good-luck, muster Marsden.” So saying, Sam 
Archer retired, and before Mr. Marsden could collect 
his thoughts he had left Willow-lodge. 

Slowly, and with conflicting and painful emotions, 
the Marsdens descended, step by step, the stairs 
which they were never to tread again. A woman, 
the wife of a neighbouring cottager, waited below to 
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lock the door and take charge of the now empty house 
for its new owner. As she took the key she burst 
into tears. 

“To think that I should have had to see such a 
day as this, sir!” she sobbed. I wouldn’t believe it 
when I was told of it at first; but, oh dear, dear!” 

Mr. Marsden was touched with the expression of 
sympathy. He had fancied that there was but little 
feeling among the poor: he had often charged them 
with ingratitude, and sometimes not without cause; 
and, with a vague idea that his old neighbours—now 
that his power to benefit them was over—would exult 
in his downfall, he had endeavoured to avoid them. 

“It is kind of you, Mary, to care about my mis- 
fortunes; but you know there’s nothing very extra- 
ordinary in what has happened. Riches will take to 
themselves wings, and fly away sometimes. I hope you 
will get employment in the new family when they come 
(the woman had done laundry work for the Marsdens); 
I believe the gentleman who has bought the lodge has 
plenty of money and a large family. I dare say the 
change will be an advantage to the neighbourhood. 
Let us hope so.” 

“Td be glad if you wouldn’t talk so, sir,” said the 
woman; “I wasn’t thinking of any good or bad that 
might come of it to me, Mr, Marsden. It was what 
you and Mr. Basil and the young ladies must feel, in 
going away from a place where you have lived and 
enjoyed so many years. It doesn’t seem natural like.” 

‘* No doubt it is painful, Mary; but we ought to be 
thankful that we have had the enjoyment of wealth so 
long—not rebellious, now that God is dealing with us 
as with children, you know, and all for our good. 
Don’t you think so ?” 

“Tt may be s0, sir,” she answered; “but it is 
wonderful you can say so. I have heard some people 
say, Mr. Marsden, when you had been trying to 
comfort them with just such kind o’ words, when they 
were in any trouble: ‘Ah, ’tis easy enough for such 
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gentry to talk about being resigned, and all that; bus 
they'd tell a different story if anything had come to 
them. But I hope it isn’t true, sir, all that has been 
said.” 

‘“T don’t know what you may have heard,” said 
Mr. Marsden; “but if you have been told that I have 
not been long released from a debtor’s prison, and that 
everything I once thought my own is gone from me, 
and that I have nothing left but the love of my 
children, and hands and head to work with, you have 
heard nothing but what is true.” 

“And you will have to live in London, sir?” re- 
joined Mary, in a tone of deep pity. 

‘J think it likely, Mary: at least it is our home for 
the present.” 

‘‘ And the dear young ladies, Mr. Marsden—I have 
thought of them so much—they will live there too, 
then ?” 

‘Tf Basil and I settle, I trust they will live with 
us—for a time at least; but they will remain at 
school till Christmas; and by that time, I hope wo 
shall have a home for them. But don’t let us detain 
you, Mary: you have the key.” 

“Oh, sir, but there is something I wanted to say, 
if you will not think it bold and forward: it is only 
about the washing, sir; 1 mean the laundry work. 
You will want somebody to do that, if you do live in 
London, Mr. Marsden.” 

** Poor woman!” thought Mr. Marsden, “with all 
her professions of pity and respect, she cannot forget 
self, but grudges the few miserable shillings which 
she fears another may earn. But why condemn her 
when self-interest is the ruling passion of this selfish 
world? I wish she had not let it out, though.” 

“The young ladies’ frocks and other things, sir,” the 
woman continued, in ignorance of the current of 
Mr. Marsden’s thoughts; “and your shirts, sir; you 
know you are always a little particular about the frills 
} and Mr. Basil’s———” 
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Mr. Marsden smiled. “Iam thinking, Mary,” he 
said, “that we must try if we cannot do without frills 
by and by; and though I should like to continue to 
employ you, it will scarcely answer to send our 
washing to such a distance from what will be our 
home.” 

“But, sir, if you would only let me do it for love and 
not for money,” the woman pleaded; ‘my husband’s 
brother drives the van, you know, and he would be 
glad to take your things up and down. It was him, 
Mr. Marsden, that you got off from being sent to jail, 
years ago, for being mixed up with poachers, and he 
lias never forgot it, sir, and none of us have forgotten 
it; nor how you sent dinners every day, from your own 
table, sir, when his wife had been ill, and wanted 
nourishing food. Poor Tom was a wild young fellow, 
sir, in those days, and may be he is not over steady 
now; but he will be glad to show his thankfulness in 
that way, if you will let him. Besides, washing comes 
very expensive in London, sir, no doubt you know.” 
continued the woman, after a moment’s hesitation; 
‘Sand I know too,” she added, with a touch of vanity, 
“that there’s nobody in London that can get up things 
to Mr. Marsden’s mind as I can.” 

“T’ll speak to my father about it,” whispered Basil— 
for the elder Marsden had walked away a few steps, 
to hide his emotions, perhaps—‘‘it shall be as you 
wish; but don’t say any more now.” 

‘‘ There is one thing you can do for us, Mary,” said 
Mr. Marsden, when he retraced his steps; “if you 
will let us wait in your cottage till the coach passes, 
and give us a cup of tea, it will prevent the necessity 
of going to the inn, as we intended.” 

Mary was delighted; and to think that she had not 
thought of that before! how sorry she was. She would 
run on before, and put on the kettle that minute. 

Before the coach came by she had gained her point, 
and secured Mr. Marsden’s washing on her own terms 
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CHAPTER XIL 





Sreiderts of x Stage-conch Sourney— Basil makes 
Atquaindance with x Friend, 


THERE were but two places vacant when the coach 
drew up at the cottage door: one of them was an 
outside seat and the other was an inside. Mr. Marsden 
chose the former, and when Basil stepped into the 
interior he found himself in the company of a stout 
lady—we may not say fair, for her aspect was some- 
what grim and scowling, and she evinced her dissatis- 
faction at Basil’s entrance by an audible grumble at 
the annoyance of being crowded and stifled in a public 
vehicle. By the lady’s side sat a gentleman of middle 
age, who seemed, by the unwillingness with which he 
made room for the youth to pass, to share in her 
disapprobation. One other passenger made up the 
full complement; for the coach was of the then 
modern and novel build, by which lightness and con- 
sequent speed were obtained at the expense of internal 
capacity. . 

As Basil was about to squeeze into.the narrow 
space between the last-mentioned passenger, who was 
a stout man, and the side of the coach, he stumbled 
over what appeared to be a soft bundle in the straw 
at his feet, which, togethcr with the sudden starting 
of the coach, nearly destroyed his equilibrium, and 
threw him forward on to the lady’s lap: at the same 
time a short angry yelp from the bundle made him 
aware that he had put his foot on the hide of a living 
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‘How very clumsy of you, young man,” cried 
the female, angrily; “I never saw such awkward- 
ness—never, Couldn’t you see where you were 
treading?” 

‘I am very sorry, ma’am, that I trod upon the dog,” 
said Basil, when ho had safely screwed himself into 
his corner; “but I really didn’t see—” 

“You should use your eyes, sir,” interposed the 
middle-aged gentleman of whom we have spoken, 
opening his lips for the first time, in a sleepy tone, 
however. ‘Is the dog hurt, Henny?” 

‘“‘Of course she is, poor darling,” said the lady; 
“Fan never cries before she is hurt; she is too 
sensible for that.” 

Basil again offered an apology for the confusion he 
had wrought, which was sullenly received by the 
female, who remarked that what was done could not 
be undone, and that it would teach him to be more 
careful another time; to which observation he did not 
think it needful to reply. 

He had other thoughts to occupy his mind. He 
was leaving behind him the scenes of his childhood, 
endeared to him by a thousand remembrances of 
pleasure which could never return, and of prosperity 
which would probably be never restored. Every step 
of the road along which the coach was rapidly 
travelling opened to him, as he looked out at the 
window, some spot over which he had rambled in 
boyish security alone, or as the companion of his 
father, or the little protector and playfellow of Minnie 
and Ellen; and every cottage he passed, and every 
cottager’s child who stood still by the road-side, 
staring at the coach as it whirled by, reminded Basil 
of some trifling event in his past short history. If he 
had been alone he might have relieved his tumultuous 
feelings by tears of sorrowful regret; but he was 
not alone, and, to banish the painful fancies which 
crowded into his mind, he threw himself back into his 
corner and closed his eyes. 
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Basil’s thoughts were ere long roughly broken in 
upon by the voice of the stout traveller by his side, 
addressed to the gentleman who sat opposite. 

“Can thee tell me to whom that place belongs?” 

Basil instinctively opened his eyes, and looked in 
the direction towards which the finger of the Friend 
by his side—for he was one of that body—pointed. It 
was an unhappy question to Basil, or it then seemed 
80; an abrupt turn of the road had spread before the 
travellers a pleasant prospect of hill and dale, gilded 
with the tints of autumn, and over which the setting 
sun was casting its parting beams. At a short 
distance from the road was the deserted house, once 
Basil’s home. Distance deprived it of the appearance 
of desolation, which a nearer view would have 
revealed; and it seemed a pleasant picture of rural 
repose and worldly competence. The youth hastily 
withdrew his eyes, now dimmed with tears, and hoped 
that the question might receive no reply. But he was 
disappointed in this. The person of whom the 
question was asked seemed acquainted with the road, 
and to have some knowledge of the neighbourhood, 
though not of the inhabitants. 

“That place, sir?” said he, lazily. “Oh, that’s 
Willow-lodge; shut up now; been recently sold; the 
former owner of it a great fool, I believe, if not a 
knave, which I suspect; and has just passed the 
Insolvent Court. That’s the place, Henny,” he con- 
tinued, turning to the lady at his side, “that we came 
down to look at a month or two ago;” an observation 
which was received with an ungracious 

“ Humph! as if I didn’t know that, Mr. Trivett.” . 

“Of course you do, my dear; I only reminded you 
of it,” remarked Mr. Trivett. ‘Yuu see, sir,” he 
went on, speaking to the stout Friend, “I wanted to 
make an investment; but the place went at too high a 
figure, so we had the journey for nothing.” 

“And the late owner’s name—can thee tell me 
that?” asked the other. 
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““Marsden, sir,” said Mr. Trivett; “a low sort of 
man, I should judge.” 

Basil’s cheeks burned as the dialogue procceded; 
but, as yet, he kept silence, and the approaching twi- 
light, together with the gloom of the dark corner in 
which he sat, concealed his countenance. The fast 
fading light, however, was reflected on the other side 
of the coach, and Basil noted that Mr. Trivett wore a 
disagreeable expression of face—pert, assuming, and 
mean. ‘This was all a fancy, perhaps. 

“ Thee saidst that he had passed through the court 
for the relief of insolvents,” said the Friend, continu- 
ing the conversation; “he was a trader, therefore, I 
presume.” 

‘““Not exactly: Marsden had bcen in trade, but 
retired from business years ago, as I was told. But 
he was not satisfied with what he had got, I suppose, 
and must needs turn to gambling.” 

“That is false, whoever says it,” exclaimed Basil, 
who could no longer hold his peace. 

‘Well really!” cried out the lady, in a high tone 
of astonishment and displeasure; “I never heard such 
impudence in all my life—never.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Mr. Trivett of 
the youth, “‘ by telling me that I speak falsely? Who 
asked you to put in your oar, young man? What 
business have you to interfere in conversation that 
wasn't addressed to you? It is a pity you left 
school,” he added scornfully, “‘before you learned 
manners.” 

‘‘ Nay,” interposed the Friend, mildly; “thee seest, 
friend, that we were speaking publicly on o matter 
touching too nearly the reputation of an absent 
person; and it is no breach of good manners of which 
our young friend has been guilty; the conversation was 
general. Probably,” he continued, turning to Basil, 
thee “knowest more than our opposite companion, of 
the subject of my inquiry. But it matters not. I 
regret I asked a question of simple curiosity, 
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which may have produced unpleasant feelings in thy 
mind.” 

Basil bowed courteously, and made no further reply; 
but his opponent was too considerably chafed to allow 
the subject to subside. 

“T wish to know what is false,” he said; “and 
whether you apply that term to me.” 

“To anybody, sir, who repeats slander,” said Basil 
warmly. “It is false that Mr. Marsden lost his 
property by gambling.” 

“As you appear to know so much about the affairs 
of Willow-lodge, sir,” continued the other, with a 
sneer, “I suppose you are aware that the late owner 
was mixed up with one of those swindling joint-stock 
companies; and if that is not gambling, it is very 
much like it, in my opinion at least. What do you 
think, sir?” Mr. Trivett demanded of the Friend. 

‘*It depends on circumstances,” said he; “and I am 
not prepared to give thee an answer to a question of 
so broad and general a nature. But as thou seest the 
subject is not agreeable to our young friend, we will, 
in kindness and courtesy, turn to some other.” 

“Oh!” rejoined Mr. Trivett, “Ihave no wish to 
disturb the young gentleman’s equanimity;” and for a 
brief space there was silence, broken only by the 
asthmatic snores of the lady’s lap companion. But 
before long the conversation was resumed by Mr. 
Trivett’s recurring to the subject, which he did 
not seem disposed to dismiss altogether from his 
mind. 

“These joint-stock companies,” he said, ‘are 
nothing more nor less than schemes for getting rich 
without labour—have been, I should rather say—for 
the rage is over now that so many of the bubbles have 
burst. The old state lotteries were bad enough; but 
these companies have done more harm to the morals 
of the country than ever the lotteries accomplished.” 

“No doubt,” said the stout traveller, “many of the 
schemes were insane speculations, and many were got 
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up with a view to defraud, as thee says; but we should 
not mix them up in one sweeping condemnation. It 
is not to be disputed, however, that much loss and 
misery have been produced by the eagerness with 
which men have embarked their property rashly, and 
therefore unwisely, in many foolish undertakings, to 
the neglect of their proper business, and have been 
roughly awakened from their dreams.” 

“Ay,” said Mr. Trivett, “I know it to my cost; 
not that I have been a shareholder in any of ’em; but 
I know those who have. It wasn’t long ago—three 
or four months, say—that I had a begging letter from 
the Fleet prison, of all places in the world, from a 
foolish crack-brained cousin of mine, who, of all 
things, had taken up the trade of an author; and not 
content with committing that folly, had added to it by 
speculating in one of these companies, which was 
soon smashed. And having ruined himself and family, 
he had the assurance to write to me, to ask me to help 
him out of the scrape.” 

‘‘Which thee didst not agree to, I presume,” sug- 
gested the Friend. 

“Well, sir, 1am almost ashamed to say that I did 
render him assistance, and did not receive even a bare 
‘thank ye’ for it—I suppose because I did not do all 
‘that he had brass enough to expect. And that is all 
the gratitude one gets for doing a kind action,” added 
Mr. Trivett, in a tone of strong disgust. 

“Didn't I tell you how it would be, Valentine?” 
said the lady. “If you had taken my advice; but 
there! you are always so soft-hearted, I never saw 
anybody like you—never!” 

il had listened to Mr. Trivett’s tale with a 
suspicion, which, at the close of this conjugal dialogue, 
amounted to a certainty, that he had strangely fallen 
into the company of the cousin of his friend Mr. 
Douglas. Naturally warm-tempered, and previously 
excited nt the accusation which had been launched 
against his father, and furthermore indignant at the 
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neanness and ingratitude of his travelling companion, 
he once more interrupted the discourse. 

“You have forgotten the first half of your story, 
sir,” he said hastily. 

“What now, young sir?” demanded Mr. Trivett, 
contemptuously. ‘‘ What have you to say about it?” 

“You have forgotten to tell about the hundred 
pounds that your cousin paid down once, to save you 
from ; shall I tell that part of the story?” 

The first effect of this question was a dead and 
blank silence, which gave way, at length, to a violent 
outburst of wrath from Mr. Trivett, and a gasping 
effort of nature on the part of the stout lady. The 
sun had some time gone down, and the coach lamps 
were not yet lighted; but it needed neither sunlight 
nor lamplight to exhibit the excess of passion which 
laboured to find vent in the hoarse bass of the one, 
and the shrill treble of the other voice which Basil’s 
luckless speech had evoked. ‘ Impertinence,” “un- 
authorised interference,” *‘ audacious insolence,” were 
among the mildest terms which assailed our youth 
from both quarters, coupled with the threat that, at 
the slightest further provocation, the offender should 
be expelled from the coach. At length, that is, as 
soon as he could obtain a hearing, the peace-maker 
again interposed. 

‘“‘ Friend,” he said calmly, and he laid his hand, as 
he said it, on the arm of Mr. Trivett, “ thee must not 
threaten violence here. And it becomes thee,” he 
continued, addressing Basi’, “to remember that to 
refrain from speaking, is ofttimes wisdom, especially 
in the young. Thine is not the soft answer which 
turneth away wrath,” he added; ‘‘ and thou hast yet to 
learn, by experience, that the tongue is an unruly 
member; and that if there is a time to speak, there is 
also a time to keep silence.” 

Peace being thus partially restored, the stout 
traveller attempted to turn the conversation into 
another channel, but unsuccessfully. Mr. Trivett 
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seemed to have received & guietus; Mrs. Trivett 
slept, or pretended to sleep; and Basil, now that the 
excitement had passed away, was more disposed to 
silent reflection than to respond to the good-natured 
overtures of the Friend. At length the outskirts of 
London were reached, as long rows of houses and 
shops, and vistas of lamps, now lighted, testified. ‘The 
coach presently stopped, and the coachman, opening 
the door, assisted Mrs. Trivett to descend the steps, 
still holding her favourite in her arms. Mr. Trivett 
followed, wishing the stout traveller good night, and 
snarling to Basil as he passed, by way of a closing 
exhortation, that the next time they travelled together 
he should recommend 

‘‘Now then, sir: can’t wait here all night,” said 
the coachman; “you should have said your say 
before.” 

Basil looked out at the coach window, as the coach- 
man was mounting the box, in time to perceive the 
name of Trivett, surmounted by three gilded balls, 
and underwritten “ pawnbroker,” over the door of the 
shop into which his travelling companions entered. 
The next moment the coach was again whirling 
onwards. 

For some little time the stout traveller, who had 
shifted his seat, seemed to be studying Basil’s counte- 
nance by the light of the thickly studded street and 
shop lamps. Apparently the result was favourable, 
for he presently addressed him in a tone of mingled 
kindness and respect. 

‘* Thee has twice spoken warmly this evening, young 
friend,” he said. “ It is the generous ardour of youth; 
but thee will learn, as thee passes through the world, 
that it is sometimes wise to hold our peace, even from 

ood. 

“I don’t think, sir,” enid Basil, “that you would 
blame me if you knew——” 

“If I were to know what? if the question bea 
fair one,” rejoined the Friend, when he found that the 
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young man hesitated. “I do not seek thy confidence,” 
he added; “but if it be freely given, it shall not be 
abused.” 

“If you were to know that my name is Marsden,” 
said Basil; ‘‘and that the Mr. Marsden whom that 
man accused of gambling is my father.” 

“Indeed, Ido not blame thee, then,” said the gen- 
tleman, with additional kindness in his tone; “and I 
will not press upon thee for farther confidence. I 
ought, indeed, to apologise to thee, for having unin- 
tentionally introduced a subject which has given thee 

ain.” 

* You did not intend to give me pain,” Basil re- 
joined; “and I should like to prove to you that my 
father is neither a fool nor a knave, as that man called 
him.” 

“Tell me what thou pleasest,” said the Friend; 
and Basil briefly narrated the story of his father’s 
misfortunes. 

“J thank thee for thy frankness and ingenuous- 
ness,” said the elder traveller; ‘and now, thou sayest, 
thy father and thyself are reduced to seek employment 
in this wide and crowded city. Cheer up, young man; 
thou wilt be directed and supported, I trust and be- 
lieve. Thy father has friends, doubtless, who will 
promote his interest and thine. But thee hast not 
told me how thou camest to offend our fellow traveller 
the second time. Thy father is not the cousin of whom 
he and thee did speak?” 

“Qh no, sir: the cousin is a gentleman whom I mct 
lately, and who has behaved kindly tome. But I am 
not sure that I ought to repeat what I was told in 
confidence.” 

“‘ Assuredly not; I will not tempt thee to do so.” 

“Only,” continued Basil, ‘I must ask you to be- 
lieve that the ingratitude has been on the part of the 
man who just left the coach.” 

“T ean easily believe that,” said the stout traveller; 
“ at least, it appeared to me-that thou wast acquainted 
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with circumstances which that person preferred to 
remain in concealment. But thee art a singular youth: 
if thee dost championise every injured person thee 
meets, thee will have enough to do in passing through 
the world.” 

“T am sorry for it, sir,” replied Basil. 

“Sorry, on what account, my young friend?” 

‘Sorry, sir, that you should think of there being 
so many injured persons to championise.” 

‘It is so, nevertheless,” rejoined the Friend. * But 
that is nothing to the purpose; will thee give me thy 
present address?” 

Basil did this, and the coach shortly afterwards 
arrived at its destination. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Repulses and Pisappointments, 


Tue old Scotch housekeeper who welcomed home the 
son of her former master—when he had many years 
been given up as dead, and who supposed he had few 
friends left to care for his existence—with the en- 
couragement, “ Friends! ye'll hae mony friends—ye'll 
hae mony friends: for ye will hae gear, hinny—ye 
will hae gear!” formed a shrewd estimate of the 
nature and value of friendship in general. And 
without going to the length of affirming that all 
friendships are equally affected by the ebbs and flows 
of prosperity, and therefore equally worthless— which 
would be unjust—we may, at least, sing or sizh, or 
groan, as the humour takes us— 
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’ © The friends who in our sunshine live, 
When winter comes are gone; 
And he who has but tears to give 
May weep those tears alone.” 


Mr. Leonard Marsden had not been careful to 
cultivate many friendships in the sunshine of his 
prosperity, and it was not likely that he would now— 
an impoverished man—be overwhelmed with offers 
of assistance. He was not thus overwhelmed. On 
the morning after his final lcave-taking of Willow- 
lodge, he sat somewhat disconsolately over his break- 
fast at his new home—if furnished lodgings in 
London, or elsewhere, can be called by that name. 
Basil was with him, however; and that was an in- 
gredient of comfort in his cup of adversity. 

Mr. Marsden’s circumstances, if not hopelessly 
desperate, were painfully depressing. He was passed 
life’s prime; his energies for business, which, as we 
have hinted, had never been strong, were enervated 
by years of leisurely comfort; his distaste for the 
hurry and bustle of business had increased upon him; 
and the sense of degradation which—repel it as he 
would—he could not entirely banish, made him shrink 
from contact with all whom in his prosperity he had 
previously known. 

But some efforts must be made without delay. A 
few pounds—we do not care to say how few—was all 
the money he had, either in possession or expectation; 
and he was indebted to the kindness of a stranger—a 
companion in adversity—for the comforts by which 
he was at present surrounded. The Harebells had, 
in fact, been exceedingly kind; had given up their 
best apartments to the Marsdens; and the sum the 
had fixed for lodgings, attendance, and partial boar 
was much smaller than they might have demanded, 
and left but a narrow margin for profits. But the 
Harebells were poor, and struggling with difficulties; 
and their disinterested generosity made it more incume 
bent on Mr. Marsden to avoid getting into their debt. 
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In the course of a few. weeks, too, his daughters 
would return from school, and would thenceforward— 
at least for some time—be dependent on him for 
support. Their school bill was paid in advance; that 
was a good thing. 

Then there was Basil. But we need not particularise 
all the depressing thoughts which poured into Mr. 
Leonard Marsden’s mind that morning, crowding ono 
upon the other, retreating and advancing, till the 
conflict was almost unsupportable; and he uttered a 
deep groan. 

“ Father!” 

The sound of Basil’s voice recalled him to himself; 
and when he looked up and saw his son’s loving look, 
his heart was lightened of half its burden at once. 

“Father, dear father! it is not so bad as it might 
be; is it?” 

“YT don’t know, Basil. I thought half-a-minute 
ago that it could not be much worse; but yes— 
no, my dear fellow, it is not so bad as it could be; but 
it is bad with us for all that.” 

“You were thinking, father ? What were you 
thinking when you gave that terrible groan?” Basil 
asked, with a smile. 

“I was thinking of a good many things, my boy; 
at that moment I was thinking of you.” 

‘“‘ And does thinking of me make you groan, father?” 
asked Basil, gravely. 

“Yes, when I remember what I have brought upon 
you by my folly.” 

If you say any more about that I shall tell you, as 
Mary Morgan did, ‘I wish you wouldn’t talk in that 
there way, sir.’ Dear father,” he added—and he 
took his father’s hand—“don’t groan about me; you 
will make me groan if you do.” 

‘* Well, Basil, I won’t groan again if I can help 
it-——” 

*“ Not inwardly, father? say not inwardly.” 

. “No, not inwardly: but, groan or not groan, we 
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are in a sad plight, my boy; and what to do passes 
my power of calculation.” 

“‘ Qh, father, sometimes help comes when it is least 
expected, you know. I mean to go out to-day, and 
see if I cannot find something to do somewhere. I 
_ wonder,” he said, suddenly, ‘“ who that good-humoured 
quaker is, and where he lives. Ile asked me for our 
uddress, and he has got it; that’s well so fur: but I 
wish he had told me his.” 

“What would you do then, Basil?” asked Mr. 
Marsden, who had heard from his son all that passed 
in the coach on the previous evening. 

** Do, father! why, I would go to him and ask him 
if he could not put me in the way of a situation. I 
should not wonder, now, if he had something of that 
sort in his head when he wanted to know where I 
lived.” 

“Tam afraid not, Basil. We shall not find people 
so very ready to take poor strangers by the hand, to 
help them out of the mire. I have had experience 
enough in the world—or seen enough of it—to know 
that.” 

“Yes, father; I know you have. But if Mr. ; 
the quaker gentleman, I mean, did not intend some- 
thing, why did he ask to know where to find us?” 

“ Simple curiosity, Basil. I will not say im- 
pertinent freedom, since you say he spoke so kindly 
to you. Or it might be to fill up a gap in talking; or, 
alae to give you, for the time, a good opinion of 
im.” 

‘“‘ Well, it may be so, father: so I must put Mr. 
——, the quaker—I wish I knew his name—out of 
the catalogue. I wonder what I am fit for,” continued 
Basil, with a sigh. 

Basil had “wondered” this very often since the 
news reached him of his father’s ruined position. But 
he had never expressed his “wonder” aloud until this 
minute, when he was on the very brink of the current 
into which he was sbout to plunge. Not that Basil 
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had been much disheartened at the thought of the 
future; for he had determination and courage: but, 
nevertheless, he was puzzled at the outset. 

“Father, what do you think I am fit for?” said he, 
with some gravity. 

“That is a question I have need to ask of myself; 
and it has given me more uneasiness than I can express, 
to feel that I am fit for nothing,” said Mr. Marsden. 

‘‘ How can you say so, father? But I do not want 
you to be fit for anything, in the way you mean. If I 
could only make my way in anything J am fit for, you 
shouldn’t have any need to work, father.” 

“ We must both work, Basil,” rejoined Mr. Marsden. 
“Ours is not comparative poverty, my dear boy; but 
real and positive.” 

‘‘T know it is, father.” 

“ And there are your sisters to think of.” 

“T often think of them,” said Basil. “ Dear Minnie 
and Ellen! Well, father, I should like to set about 
trying to do something at once: and it is of little use 
asking myself now what I am fit for; I must try to be. 
fit for anything.” 

An hour afterwards, the Marsdens were walking 
through Fleet-street. It had occurred to them both 
that the more likely places for seeking employment 
were the houses with which Mr. Marsden was once 
connected in trade. True; but they soon found 
that ten or a dozen years had made many changes in 
the city. Some of Mr. Marsden’s former acquaintances 
had entirely disappeared from the stage of business; 
some had made fortunes and retired; others had lost 
fortunes, and they also had retired; some were dead. 
In some instances the name of the firm was retained, 
but the business was conducted by other heads and 
hands. Mr. Marsden was scarcely prepared for 
alterations so great and numerous. 

“Twiaa and Pracnsiossom.” The name was 
prominent on a broad brass plate; and the brass plate 
was affixed to the wide double doors of a large ware- 
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houre in a narrow lane at the back of Cheapside. It 
was a large house, and anew house. One was dis- 
posed to wonder how such a big broad house could have 
been squeezed into such a little, crooked, narrow lane. 
A slight shade passed over Mr. Marsden’s coun- 
tenance as the name stared him in the face; the 
reader who remembers the former part of our history 
will divine the cause. It was but momentary, 
however. 
“Their house used to be in Cheapside,” said Mr. 
Marsden to himself. ‘I was not aware of their re- 
oval. They, at any rate, seem to have prospered. 
et us go in here, Basil.” 
o The door swung smoothly on its polished hinges, 
Vand Basil looked around him with astonishment at the 
Pwide and lofty hall into which he was introduced; 
ts costly embellishments; the broad winding stairs 
_which led to the regions above and the regions below; 
the piles of rich fabrics which, inexperienced as he 
ah ° ‘ 
was, he judged, and rightly, to be of enormous value; 
ghe troops of busy warehousemen and porters; the 
xcrowds of buyers—for it was a busy season then. 
>; A few minutes elapsed before Mr. Marsden soli- 
Xited attention, or received it. He looked round with 
jon air half of sadness. “I had hoped,” he whis- 
pered to Basil, “that my share in scenes like this was 
over; but I must not infect you with my dislikes.” 

“ Thirty years ago,” he added, presently, in another 
whisper, “the principal partner in this gigantic 
concern was a poor youth—as poor as you are, Basil. 
He came to London to seek his fortune, or to make it, 
I heard the story from his own lips, ten years after- 
wards, when he had already made some way, and was 
traveller in a large house in the city. He was a 
pleasant, bustling, pushing fellow—a thorough man of 
business, which your father never was, my boy, and 
never regretted not having been. In the course of 
another ten years Mr. Twigg was at the head of this 
firm, but in a comparatively small way of business; 
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and now look. around you, Basil. You see what 
industry and perseverance will accomplish.” 

‘I wonder if he is happy,” responded Basil, in the 
same undertone. 

‘That's quite another thing, Basil,” said Mr, 
Marsden; “but let us find the way to the counting- 
house.” 

It was not quite easy to find the way there. The 
young warehouseman whom Mr. Marsden addressed 
asked him first if he were a buyer; and being 
answered in the negative, was not sure that Mr. Twigg 
could be seen. At length, however, the father and 
son were admitted to the presence of the senior 
partner, in a small room behind a larger office, in 
which a dozen pens in as many hands were busily at 
work, 

‘““Happy! that man happy!” thought Basil to 
himself. 

Mr. Twigg did not look like a happy man. His 
eyes were sharp, restless, eager, and anxious: his 
hair, coarse and rough, was thickly sprinkled with 
grey: his lips were thin and pallid. Ivery feature 
testified to care and mental toil. 

Mr. Twigg was busy when the Marsdens entered. 
A pile of letters lay before him, which he was opening 
and sorting. He raised his head, however, and 
looked keenly at his visitors. 

“Ha! Mr. Marsden, I think,” he said, in a tone of 
indifference. “Tl speak to you in a few minutes;” 
and then he proceeded with his work. 

“ Now, sir, what can I do for you?” he asked, when 
he had dispatched the correspondence to the different 
departments of the establishment. “I thought,” he 
added, “that you had done with business long ago.” 

Mr. Marsden bricfly stated the circumstances which 
had brought him to London. 

“JT am aware of all that, Mr. Marsden,” said Mr. 
Twigg. “I saw your name in the paper, the other 
day, in the law reports. A bad business that was of 
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(ie D. B. Mining Company: what could have induced 
you to mix yourself up with it?” 

‘“‘T was weak enough to be over-persuaded by your 
Mr. Lightfoot to take a few shares; and : 

“Mr. Lightfoot is a clever fellow,” interposed 
Mr. Twigg; “but you are aware that he is not our 
Mr. Lightfoot now, and hasn’t been for some time. 
We must beg to disclaim all knowledge of his pro- 
ceedings.” 

Assuredly, Mr. Marsden said; and it was not of Mr. 
Ligltfoot’s transactions that he wished to speak. 

“Of course not,” responded Mr. Twigg: ‘“‘but you 
have some object in calling, I suppose.” He spoke 
coldly, but not rudely. 

“ Briefly then, sir,” replied Mr. Marsden, “I come 
to you in search of a situation for my son.” 

“Why to me?” asked the gentleman, hastily. 

Mr. Marsden explained that the call was in a great 
measure accidental; but, that being reminded, by see- 
ing the name of the firm in passing, of their former con- 
nexions in trade, he had hoped that the remembrance 
of that would be at least a passport to Mr. Twigg’s 
consideration. 

Oh, certainly. Mr. Twigg was always glad to see 
an old acquaintance; was sorry to hear of Mr. Marsden’s 
necessities; could not help feeling, however, that he 
had been much to blame in risking and losing his 
property as he had done; and didn’t see, really didn’t 
see, how he, the speaker, could render any available 
assistance. Cold still, but not rude. 

‘““Tf you had a vacancy in your counting-house——” 

“We have no vacancy,” returned Mr. Twigg drily. 

“If you should have,” continued Mr. Marsden, 
amending his plea. 

‘TI can hold out no expectation that we shall have, 
Mr. Marsden,” rejoined the gentleman, coldly still, but 
not rudely. 

** Let us go, father,” said Basil, who felt keenly the 
cold reception his father had met, 
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“You have nothing more to say, I presume, Mr. 
Marsden,” said the trader; “ you will excuse me, I am 
sure, My time just now is——” 

“T have nothing more to say, sir,” rejoined Mr. 
Marsden, with gentlemanly dignity :—“ nothing, except 
that I beg to apologise for encroaching on your 
valuable time——” 

‘‘ Don’t mention it, sir:—allow me;” and he rose to 
open the door. ‘Good morning, Mr. Marsden; good 
morning,” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Hespondenty—Daionings of Success, 


Tue interview recorded above was one of a series 
of repulses and disappointments, which, through 
many days of wearisome canvassing, met the Maredeng 
at every turn. Not all to whom he made application 
were as cool and unfriendly as Mr. Twigg; but 
some were even more so; for “success gives such 
rights, especially over the unfortunate.” 

“Your son,” said Mr. A., who acknowledged to 
wanting a clerk, “has not been used to business, I 
suppose. What is his age, sir?” 

** Seventeen.” 

** A bad age to begin work, Mr. Marsden; he ought 
to have begun two or three years earlier, and then, 
by this time, he might be worth something. A good 

ucation, you say, sir—that means Greek and Latin, 
I suppose—not the sort of education to fit a man for 
the desk, that. I never had a good education, Mr. 
Marsden; I learnt to read and write and cipher st a 
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day-school, and at thirteen was set to work—to work, 
sir; that’s the sort of education to push a man up in the 
world. Now, if your son had done that——” 

‘We cannot go back, Mr. A.,” siid Mr. Marsden. 
“Tf I could have foreseen, four or five years ago, 
the misfortunes which have happened to me, my plans 
would in many respects have been different. But I 
do not think you would find Basil so very deficient; 
and I am sure you would find him willing to learn.” 

‘That wouldn’t answer my purpose, Mr. Marsden. 
I should be glad to oblige an old acquaintance; 
but——’ 

Then, again, Basil had no testimonials to offer; and 
he was bluntly asked, by Mr. B., what was the use of 
his going about after a situation when he hadn’t any 
references to give worth having? Elsewhere he was 
too young, or too old. One former business acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Marsden offered to take Basil into his 
establishment, but he could not think of giving him 
a salary for the first year; another was equally willing, 
but the terms were still more unapproachable; if Mr. 
Marsden would pay @ small premium with his son— 
say fifty pounds—he would be put into the way of 
getting a first-rate situation in a few years time. But 
this was like the advice of a fashionable physician, 
who prescribed port wine and turtle soup, and advised 
a voyage to Madeira, to a sick pauper, as the certain 
means of recovery. 

Mr. Marsden was equally unsuccessful on his own 
account. He had been too long out of business; he 
was not young enough, nor active enough, nor push- 
ing enough. 

A week passed away—a fortnight—a month. The 
daily papers had been ransacked for advertisements; 
advertisements had been inserted, but not answered! 
appointments had been made and kept, without resuite, 
and Mr. Marsden’s small stock of money was rapidly 
dwindling away. All this time, Basil, had buoyed 
himself up with hopes that each following day would 
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be crowned with success; nor had he entirely forgotten 

the existence of his travelling companion—the stout 
Friend; but it seemed that the stout Friend had for- 
gotten him. He did not make his appearance. 

“We must give up our lodgings, Mr. Harebell, I 
fear,” said Mr. Marsden, one afternoon, after a morn- 
ing spent in vain, and putting into his landlord’s hands 
the weekly rent. 

‘1 hope not, sir. I hope you are not dissatisfied. 
If there is anything we can do to make them more 
agreeablé, I am sure we should wish to do it.” 

“Tt is not that, Mr. Harebell. You have been very 
kind, and Mrs. Harebell has been very kind, and there 
is nothing left for us to wish for in the way of comfort; 
but you are aware how unsuccessful we have been in 
our search for employment,” 

Yes, Mr. Harebell was aware of it; Mr. Basil had 
told him; but Mr, Harebell hoped that wouldn’t make’ 
any difference. 

“Tt makes this difference, my good friend, that a 
week or two hence I shall have reached the bottom 
of my purse; and then——” 

“JT don’t -think you ought to leave the lodgings 
because of that, sir,” said Mr. MHarebell: “Mrs. 
Harebell would not very soon forgive me if I was 
to allow it, Tam sure. Ifthe rooms didn’t suit you, 
that would be another thing, and I wouldn't gay & 
word; but to think of letting you go because you are 
getting a little low, sir! I hope you won’t think of it, 
Mr, Marsden.” 

‘Excuse me, but most landlords would be anxious 
to get rid of such a lodger as I am,” said Mr. Marsden, 
with a sigh. 

“fT am not sure, sir. I think it won’t be long. 
Besides, sir, if you were to go away from here, you 
must have lodgings somewhere else, you and Mr. 
Basil; and then the young ladiee——” 


“My ls, you mean.” 
Yes Mr. arebell did mean them; and Mra. 
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Harebell had been so reckoning upon their coming 
home; and where would Mr. Marsden have a home 
for them at Christmas—and Christmas would soon 
be here—if he left his lodgings at the Harebells? 

Where indeed! Mr. Marsden withdrew his notice, 
and sought refuge in his chamber. 

It was dark when he returned to the sitting-room, 
and Basil, whom he had left there an hour before, had 
disappeared. Presently, Mrs. Harebell brought the 
tea equipage and a light. 

“Do you know where my son is, Mrs. Harebell?” 
the gentleman asked. 

He was gone out, she said—had been out more 
than half an hour—a note directed to him had 
been delivered, and he had put on his hat and 
gone out in consequence, leaving word that he 
wouldn’t be longer than he could help; but that his 
father should not wait for him if he had not returned 
by tea-time. 

A note—a note to Basil! Did he leave the note? 
Did he say what it was about, and where he was 
going? 

No; he said nothing more than Mrs. Harebell had 
repeated; but he seemed in a great hurry when he had 
the note, which came by the two-penny post: yes, he 
did say that perhaps his father was gone to lie down, 
and it was not worth disturbing him about it. 

There was nothing for it but patience; and Mr. 
Marsden’s patience was put to the test, for three hours 
elapsed before Basil’s footsteps were heard on the 
stairs, Meanwhile, the water in the little copper 
kettle bubbled and steamed on the hob till it was half 
evaporated; and the father paced the room anxiously. 

There was no mystery, however, in the note which 
Basil had received. It ran simply thus— 

‘Young friend, B. Marsden. If thou hast not 
obtained a situation, and hast not forgotten thy tra- 
velling companion, and wilt call, at any time before 
eight o’clock in the evening, at No. —, Thames-street, 
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thou mayest hear of something that will suit thee. 
Ask for Joseph Rutland.” 

It may be readily supposed that Basil did not hesi- 
tate to obey the summons; and, trusting to give his 
father an agreeable surprise, he hurried away in the 
manner described. 

Basil Marsden had some indistinct idea that Thames- 
street was somewhere eastward of London-bridge, and 
not far, probably, from the river-side. To London- 
bridge, therefore, he turned his footsteps, and hastened 
on. But if a person is in extreme haste in London, 
he is sure to meet with impediments almost at every 
dozen steps. The streets were surely never so crowded 
as on this particular evening. Here, a string of loaded 
wagons, carts, coaches, and drays, stopped the way, 
and filled up a cross street; there, a crowd of foot- 
passengers were gaping and staring in at a shop win- 
dow: at another place an unfortunate horse had fallen 
down beneath the weight of years, starvation, blows, 
and over-driving, and seemed in the last agonies of 
dissolution; for it didn’t stir when released from the 
pole and traces which had confined it to the hackney 
coach it had assisted to drag; nor yet when its driver 
kicked it savagely with his iron-pointed boota, and 
atruck it more savagely on the head with the butt-end 
of his heavy whip. A mob was there, of course; and 
Basil was compelled to wait its dispersion before he 
could advance a step. 

He reached his destination at length, however, 
almost breathless with haste; and then he found that 
he might have spared himeelf the fatigue of running 
the greater part of the way (to make up for stoppages) 
from the Strand to Thames-street. 

Joseph Rutland?—yea, it was his place, certainly; 
but Joseph Rutland wasn’t in; would not be in 
for an hour, perhaps two hours. Might he wait? 
Oh yea, he might wait if he pleased; and, receiving 
this permission from a clerk to whom he had 
addressed his inquiries, and who was seated at a 
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desk in a railed-in box, Basil sat down and looked 
round him. 

The “place” was a counting-house, very dark and 
foggy. ‘There were desks for four or five clerks, but 
only two were present. 

“Are you a quaker—I beg pardon, a Friend?” 
asked one of the clerks, after nearly an hour’s silence, 
which to Basil seemed interminable. 

No, certainly not: Basil was not a Friend, he 
said. 
“Oh, I thought you might be. We generally say 
Mister Rutland here; if it is guite agreeable: but just 
as you please.” 

“TI beg pardon for my blunder,” stammered Basil, 
with a burning blush; for he had stuck to the letter of 
his direction, and asked for Joseph Rutland—plain 
and unvarnished: ‘“‘I thought,” he added, “ that as 
Mr. Rutland is a Friend, he might not like ad 

“ Rutland a quaker! I say, that’s information, Kemp,” 
exclaimed the clerk to his fellow; and thereupon they 
both laughed merrily. 

‘Quaker or no quaker, here he comes,” said the 
other, and the door opened. 

The person who entered had none of the outward 
signs of quakerism, certainly; nor did he bear the 
slightest resemblance to Basil’s travelling companion. 
He had a rough voice and a rough manner; he wasn’t 
stout, and he was forty years of age, more or less; but 
rather less than more. 

‘You are waiting to see me?” he asked, as Basil 
rose to his feet. 

“Mr. Rutland, sir:—I had a note to-day—” Basil 
began to explain, in some confusion; for if this were 
Mr. Rutland, be was not the Joseph Rutland he ex- 
pected to meet. 

“Yes, it is all right: you had better step into my 
room, I think;” and pushing open a door at the farther 
side of the counting-house, the new comer entered, 
followed by Basil. 
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“ My name is Rutland,” said the gentleman, lighting 
a gas-burner; “you want a situation, don’t you?” 

Basil replied that he did. 

** Very well, let me look at you. You'll do, I sup- 

se, as well as another. You can write, I dare say. 

e so kind as to copy that letter for me,” pointing to 
one on the desk, and placing materials before him. 

Basil obeyed silently. 

‘¢'You should always cross your tt’s, Mr. Marsden: it 
prevents mistakes. You willdo, however. Our time 
is nine—from nine to seven; an hour to dinner, a good 
eating-house close by, if you like to use it—salary a 
pound a week; you can come on Monday morning, I 
suppose?” 

** Yes, indeed, sir,” rejoined Basil, with a full heart; 
“but I—I thought I should have met another gentle- 
man.” 

“Oh, indeed! but it doesn’t signify, I suppose?” 
said Mr. Rutland. 

“No, sir, if you ure satisfied with me,” replied 
Basil. 

““How can I tell whether or not I shall be?” said 
Mr. Rutland, bluntly. ‘ However, I am satisfied with 
you, so far. Mr. Gillman,” he continued, cutting 
short the interview, and stepping into the outer office 
—“this young man will take Muff’s vacant desk on 
Monday morning. If I shouldn’t be here set him to 
work.” 

“Very mysterious,” thought Basil, as he turned out 
into Thames-street; but he did not care to unravel 
the mystery. He had got work at last; that was 
enough—enough for the present. And he hastened 
homewards, where he arrived just in time to meet his 
father on the stairs, who, being alarmed at Basil’s ab- 
sence, was setting out in search of him. 

“ Basil, my dear boy, where have you been?” 

“ After a situation, father; and have got it too—a 
pound a week, father—a pound a week!” 
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CHAPTER XV, 


H Stranger, any x Reconcilixtion, 


A GLEAM of sunshine had broken through the gloomy 
clouds which hung over the Marsdens. It was not 
very bright; but it was something, and something to 
be thankful for. Basil, at all events, was not only 
thankful, but hopeful; and, with a lightened heart, he 
took possession of his desk in the dark and dingy 
counting-house in Thames-street, with his mind full 
of strong resolutions to become the very mirror of 
clerkship. Here for the present we must leave him. 

Another gleam of sunshine, when, a few days later, 
Mr. Reed looked in upon Mr. Leonard Marsden, 
professedly to inquire after the health of his principal’s 
former client, and covertly to offer him, if he found it 
desirable, a small appointment, with a small salary, in 
some civic court, which had become vacant, and which 
it was in Mr. Thornburn’s power to fill up. “It is 
not so lucrative as we could wish,” said Mr. Reed, 
apologetically, when he had broken the ice; “but the 
labour is light, and the situation gentlemanly; and 
if you will accept it till something better turns 
up” (Mr. Reed shrewdly guessed that nothing better 
was ever likely to “turn up” in favour of the ruined 
man), “ Mr. Thornburn will feel obliged.” The offer 
was too good to be slighted, and Mr. Thornburn’s 
delicate kindness too manifest not to be appreciated; 
and Mr. Marsden entered upon the duties of his office 
with a grateful, if not with a light heart. 

One afternoon, not long after this arrangement, 
when Mr. Marsden returned to his home in the Strand,. 
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he was informed that a lady, who had declined giving 
her name, was awaiting his arrival—was even then in 
his sitting-room. “A very peremptory person she 
seema,” said Mr. Harebell; “she would not be refused. 
If we were afraid of her robbing the house, she said, 
we might sit with her while she waited, and keep 
watch; but go into your room she should, and stir 
from it she should not, till you came home.” 

“Tt must be a mistake,” said Mr. Marsden; “I do 
not know any such peremptory lady; but I shall soon 
see;” and he ascended the stairs. 

“You don’t know me, Leonard, I suppose,” said the 
visitor, in a cold, measured tone, as she rose at his 
entrance, and statelily offered her hand, which he 
grasped with a painful sense of embarrassment. Seen 
in the dim, fading, smoky light of a November after- 
noon in London, partially assisted by the fitful blaze 
of a sea-coal fire, the lady, whoever she might be, was 
not prepossessing. She was middle-aged, tall, and 
thin. Her lips were thin and compressed, her features 
prominent and somewhat angular, her eyes sharp and 
piercing in their steady gaze. Mr. Marsden almost 
shrunk from them, as he stammered something about 
his unhappiness that he could not recognize the visitor 
who had addressed him with such stately familiarity. 

“TI did not suppose you would kuow me, Leonard: 
it would be strange if you had known me; for we have 
never met before since we were children. These 
family quarrels are bad things, cousin:—for we are 
cousins.” , 

“Not—not—my cousin Penelope, surely?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Marsden, hastily: “and yet it must be so. 
This, this is indeed unexpected. I can scarcely 
believe it.” 

“J am Penelope Chester, nevertheless,” replied the 
lady; “and we are cousins. Shall we be friends?” 

‘Be seated, cousin,” ssid Mr. Marsden, with some 
agitation of manner and voice; “and let us talk calmly 
and kindly. Ist seeme only yesterday that we were, as 
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you say, children together; let us think of that 
time.” 

The lady suffered herself to be led to the sofa, after 
Mr. Marsden had wheeled it to the fire; she waited 
patiently while her cousin, with unnerved hands, lighted 
a candle and replenished his fire; but she resisted his 
entreaties that she would disrobe and unbonnet; she 
still looked keenly into her cousin’s face, and when he 
seated himself on the opposite side of the hearth, she 
repeated the same question in the same unmoved tone:— 

‘‘ Shall we be friends?” 

“Why should we not be friends, Miss Chester?” he 
demanded feebly; “we surely never had any personal 
enmity; though circumstances have, through life, 
estranged us.” 

“Cousin Leonard,” said the lady, “ with near rela- 
tions estrangement ¢s enmity.” 

“It is all a strange and unpleasant muddle to me, 
Penelope,” resumed Mr. Marsden, sighing: “I never 
knew how it happened exactly that our parents became 
so angry with each other, as I suppose they must have 
been, so that when yours, and you, my dear cousin, left 
London, your names were scarcely ever mentione ” 

“The old story it was, cousin Leonard; there was 
@ quarrel about money—‘ the root of all evil.’ I am 
surprised you do not know that.” 

“JI knew that there was a—a—an unpleasantness 
respecting some property—a disputed will, I think.” 

“A lost will, cousin, not a disputed one,” said Mias 
Chester, again interposing, and speaking with some- 
thing like bitter emphasis, though very calmly. 

“ A lost will, was it? I never knew; nor did I wish 
to know. I only knew that I was sorry when my 
little playmate was gone. And then, after a time, the 
remembrance almost faded away. My father and 
mother both died; my father’s business came to me, 
and I married; then my poor wife died, and I left 
London. All this time I had never heard of my uncle. 
and aunt—..” 
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‘They are both dead—both dead, cousin,” said the 
lady, with a slightly tremulous voice. ‘It is death, 
death, everywhere; but why should I be troubled? 
They died in peace and faith, and it came in the 
course of nature. ‘Our fathers! do they live for 
ever?’ But I interrupted you, cousin; you were 
saying ;’ and her keen eyes were once more 
fixed on Mr. Marsden, seeming to say, “Go on with 
your shrift, my cousin; but you will not escape me, 
for I am in the right and you are in the wrong; and 
you must feel it too, sir, before we have done, though I 
am come to make friends with you.” This-was a 
good deal, certainly, for a pair of eyes to say; but 
who does not know how eloquent eyes can sometimes 
be? ‘“ You were saying ” quoth Miss Penelope. 

“Nothing to much purpose, perhaps, cousin Penelope; 
it was only that time has rolled away almost insensibly 
with me. I always have thought how pleasant it 
would be if we could renew our old friendship; and I 
have sometimes been almost on the point of writing to 
you. I think I should have done so if I had been 
quite certain of your place of residence; but I was not, 
and ao [ held back from writing. And then came 
but perhaps, cousin, you do not know that I am a 
ruined man, and my poor children brought down to 
poverty too.” 

‘If [had not known that,” said the lady, “I should 
not have travelled a hundred miles and more, at this 
time of year—nor—nor at any other time—to seek 
after you, Leonard. When you were living in plenty, 
I would not have darkened your doors uninvited. It 
is wrong to say so, perhaps, and more wrong to have 
felt so; but I did. We are frail creatures, cousin, and 
the old Adam clings to us, do what we will; and it ia 
better to say this, than to be hypocritical about it. 
And there might be a reason given for this, cousin— 
s. reason for sinful pride to cling to at least: —you were 
tich, and I was poor.” 

«I did not know that, Penelope—I did not indeed, 
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dear cousin, or I would have sought you ont. I 
thought, at least I fancied, that your parents, like 
mine, had done well ad 

“It seems that you know little, cousin Marsden, of 
the reasons why they left London—now nearly forty 
years ago,” rejoined Penelope Chester, almost sternly. 

“TI have said that I have only a faint remembrance 
of a disagreement . 

“Say a quarrel, Leonard—a violent quarrel. I 
like to call things by their right names.” 

“It might be so, Penelope,” said Mr. Marsden; 
“but I rarely heard my parents speak of yours after- 
wards. It may be that there were faults on both sides; 
there generally are in family disputes: why should we 
revive the remembrance?” 

“You said that you did not know that we were 
struggling with poverty, cousin; and it is right you 
should know how it came about. Your father and 
my mother were brother and sister. They were to 
have inherited, jointly and equally, our grand- 
father’s property when he died. He made a will, 
Leonard, and when he died that will could never be 
found.” 

“But, cousin, cousin—Penelope—Miss Chester!” 
exclaimed Mr. Marsden, “you do not mean, you 
cannot believe *’? and he rose from his seat and 
paced the room in strong agitation. 

“We were both children at that time, Leonard,” 
replied Miss Chester, quietly going on with her 
story, “and we believed then what we were told: I 
did, at any rate. Perhaps I have altered some of my 
opinions; but, be that how it may, we left London, 
and my parents broke off the connection with yours. 
I will do your father the justice to say, however, that 
he had offered to share their father’s property, but he 
would not share it equally; and if he had offered to 
do that, I don’t think my father would have listened 
to it, for he always said that he would not take 
as a favour what ought to have been his by 
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right; no, not to the value of a shoe latchet. And 
now you know, cousin Leonard, the history of the 
quarrel.” 

‘You have told me more than I ever knew before, 
Penelope; but why should we revive such a painful 
subject? And this does not account for what you 
said about your having been poor; for I remember 
enough to convince me that, when we were children, 
your parents were richer, or seemed to be richer, than 
mine.” 

“Tt is easily accounted for, however, Leonard,” 
continued the lady: “ your father went on trading and 
gained money; mine took to manufacturing, and lost 
almost all that he had. We struggled on and on, for 
a good many years; and when first my mother and 
then my father died, I was left destitute.” 

“And you did not remember then that you had 
& cousin?” said Mr. Maraden reproachfully, yet 
tenderly. 

“Yes I did, Leonard; but, as I told you just 
now, there was the old Adam in my heart. ‘No, 
no,’ I said, ‘let him come and find me.’ Besides, 
I did not know what difference so many years might 
have made in you; and, after all, I thought it would 
be more independent to earn my own bread; so I went 
to service.” 

“To service!” exclaimed Mr. Marsden. 

“ Why not, cousin? It was honest and honourable. 
I became housekeeper to an old lady, who, when she 
died, left me the greater part of her money, and the 
rest of it to charities. She had no one else to 
leave it to, so there were no relations to quarrel 
about the will. I became rich, therefore, with a 
clear conscience—as rich, at least, as a lonely woman 
need to be, having enough for all my wants. And 
now, I ask you once more, cousin Leonard, shal] we 
be friends?” 

“You offer friendship,” ssid Mr. Marsden, after 
a few moments’ consideration, “to one who has now 
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no means of showing the reality of his: but, having 
never felt enmity, why should I not say that I take 
it kind of you to have made the first effort for the 
renewal of intercourse; and that I take shame to 
myself——” 

“Don’t say any more, Leonard: friends then let us 
be,” said Penelope, rising, and offering her ungloved 
hand—it had been gloved before—in token of renewed 
amity. ‘‘ When can I see you again?” she asked. 

“You are not going now,” said Mr. Marsden. “TI 
seem to have a great deal more to say and to hear; 
and you will make your home here; my poor girls’ 
chamber that is to be, is at your service; it shall be 
prepared for you, and you will live with us while you 
remain in London: there are only my boy, Basil, 
and myself. You would not come to see me at 
Willow-lodge, but you must let me be your host in 
London. 

But no: Miss Chester had already taken lodgings: 
she would spend an evening or two with her cousin 
before she left London; for she had a plan in her head: 
she would be introduced to her young cousin Basil, 
too, but not then: she would not allow her cousin 
to accompany her to her lodgings, which were in 
Piccadilly: there was no need for it; she came in a 
hackney coach, and should return in one: and thus 
departing, she left her cousin in a muse, from which 
he was aroused only by the return of Basil from what 
he pleasantly called his “den” in Thames-street. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 


A Retrospect and an Episode. 


Forty years before the date of our story, one summer’s 
evening, a gentleman, a lady, and a girl about ten 
years old, were travelling in o post-chaise along a 
winding road in or near the heart of Gloucestershire. 
‘They had travelled far that day, and they were tired: 
the roads were hilly and rough; and this, the last 
stage of their journey, was a long one; and the poor 
beasts that drew the vehicle were tired. 

They were proceeding slowly and cautiously down 
a steep hill; the lady and the child were almost asleep, 
when the husband’s voice roused them:—‘ Now, 
Martha, wake up: now, my little Pen, open your pretty 
eyes and look about you. We are getting near home. 
There, tell me what you think of this.” 

We have seen many beautiful spots in England, 
but none more lovely than that on which the eyes of 
the travellers were then fixed. Below them—for 
they were yet descending—lay a wide and fertile 
valley, hounded by irregular, rounded hills, whose 
steeper sides were clothed with flourishing plarta- 
tions of larch and birch, and the gentler green 
slopes of which were dotted with sheep and cattle. 
A small river wound through the valley, which was 
sprinkled over with cottages—some standing singly, 
some in pairs, some in larger groups, but all in pic- 
turesque irregularity, and as white as whitewash could 
make them. In close proximity to every cottage, and 
indeed throughout the valley, as far as eye could reach 
or discern, were large and flourishing orchards, the 
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Irvit ot which, at that particular time of year, ane 
with the adventitious help of the evening sunshine, 
shed a golden ruddy tinge upon the foliage amidst 
which it was half hidden. A few farmhouses wits 
their homesteads were to be scen; and in one or two 
spots, near to the river, were thicker collections of 
cottages, which betokened village life; one or two 
church-spires were visible also: but the more pro- 
minent building in the whole valley was a Jarge mill, 
which partially overhung the river, and formed the 
nucleus of a group of smali houses, evidently intended 
for the workmen and their familics. At a short 
distance from the mill rose a modern mansion, of 
modest pretensions in point of size, but boasting ex- 
tensive gardens, with greenhouses and hothouses 
without, and within all the conveniences and luxuries 
which a high state of civilisation is understood and 
expected to include. 

‘Our home—our new home, my dear Martha,” 
said Mr. Chester, as a turn of the road made partly 
Visible what we have endeavoured to describe; and, 
pointing to the mansion, “ what do you think of it?” 

“It looks very pretty,” said the lady, querulouslys 
“T hope we shall be happy there, 1 am sure; but my 
head aches very badly.” 

It was not the reply the gentleman had expected. 
Wie had reserved himself for this coup dil. 

“Only pretty, my dear? Well, my little Pen, what 
do you think of it ?” 

“Tt is a beautiful place, father,” said the girl, in ad- 
miration, but timidly. Isthat our house, that greatthiny 
that looks as if it were going to tumble into the river?” 

“No, Pen, no: why, what eyes you must have, 
child, to fancy that to be a house. ‘That is my mill 
—the mill I was telling,you about the other day, 
where I am going to have cloth made for gentlemen's 
coats and such things. There, now you can see the 
house more plainly; the sun is shining full on tLe 
Windows and the glass lights of the greenhouse.” 

Le § 
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“Yes, father, I see it now. I like the look of it 
verv much; and it is a very, very pretty place. Iam 
giad we are going to live in the country, only—” and 
sb@ stopped short. 

“© Only what, Pen?” 

“Only if uncle and aunt Marsden, and cousin 
Leonard, could come and live here too.” 

‘You very naughty child,” exclaimed the mother, 
in a-stern voice and with an angry look, forgetful of 
her headache; ‘‘ after what I have said to you, to be 
speaking of them!” 

“Oh, mother,” sobbed the trembling child, “T did 
not know, I was not thinking 

**Penelope,” interposed her father, in a calm, cold 
voice, very different from the almost joyous and 
light tones which had just before fallen from his lips 
—‘ listen to me, my girl, and pay attention to your 
mother’s commands and mine. Your uncle and aunt 
have behaved very badly to us; they have robbed us 
of a great deal of money; how they have done this I 
will tell you when you are older and better able to 
understand such matters. It is owing to them that 
we have left London; for I could not live near where 
they live. And now you will understand that you 
are never to speak of them—never to mention their 
names—never, if you can help it, to think of them; 
or if you think of them, let it be to pray that God 
will enable them to repent of their sin, and forgive 
them. You understand what I say, Penelope?” 

“Yes, father,” said the shrinking child, in a 
whisper. 

“Then be sure you obey me in this. If you do 
not, you will bring upon yourself both anger and 
punishment. Now, let us say no more on tho 
subject.” 

They had by this time ‘descended into the valley, 
and were nearing their destination. Once more Mr. 
Chester resumed his tone of kindness, and strove todraw 
the attention of his child ~tho mother was evidently not 
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in a mood to be pleased—to the varied objects which 
they passed on the road. Now it was an orchard, 
laden with fruit; then a group of children, staring at 
the rattling chaise; lastly, a neat brick building, 
near to the road side, surrounded by a grave-yard. 

“This is our place of worship, Penelope. We 
shall go there on Sundays, and I hope you will be 
very attentive. The good man who preaches there is 
a very worthy old gentleman, and he will come to 
see us sometimes, I] dare say. He wears a rather 
large white wig; you must be sure that you do not 
laugh at it or him.” 

The charm was broken, however. A cold chill of 
dread and wonderment had fallen on the child’s heart, 
and she never forgot her first introduction to her 
new home. ‘The impression was indelibly fixed in 
her mind, and forty years had failed to efface it: it 
was an impression of pain and sorrow. 


The advent of Mr. Chester in the half pastoral, 
half manufacturing Gloucestershire valley was huiled 
with lively demonstrations of joy. The mansion had 
been deserted, and the mill closed, some years; but 
now & London gentleman was come to give employ- 
ment to the workmen, who had suffered severely from 
the bankruptcy of the late owner. 

Mr. Chester thought that he had reason to con- 
gratulate himself. He had obtained a long lease of 
the property on very low terms; and the bankruptcy 
of the former owner was not fairly attributable to 
the depression or fluctuation of the manufacturing 
interest, but rather to the almost unlimited expenses 
in which he had indulged. He had expended hun- 
dreds a year on his gardens, hundreds on his stables, 
unnecessary hundreds on his housekeeping. His 
family was large and fearfully extravagant; and the 
result was a sudden crash, which involved the whole 
neighbourhood, more or less, in his ruin. | 

Now, all these avenues to ruin Mr. Chester could 
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easily avoid; and though his property was come 
paratively small, it was only to feel his way cautiously, 
and advance by degrees, as God should prosper him. 

Mr. Chester’s plans were laid with sagacity and 
conducted with prudence; and for a time he succeeded. 
Then came a time of gloomy depression, of heavy 
losses, of faint uncertain hopes, of more certain fears, 
of gradual diminution of capital, year after year, of 
intense anxiety and incessant struggles, until fifteen 
years had passed away; then—bankruptcy. 

During this time Penelope Chester’s mind had been 
moulded by the circumstances which surrounded her. 
She had a stern unsympathising mother—an indulgent 
father: between the two the years of her childhood 
were passed in alternate sunshine and gricf. But as 
she approached womanhood the sorrows of life accu- 
mulated. Her father’s ill success began to sour his 
temper, and cast an additional gloom over a household 
which, at the best of times, had been trained to the 
strict discipline of her mother. She had but few 
companions of her own age and rank in society: her 
education was contracted and her intellect unguided. 
A cruel disappointment in love, when she was scarcely 
twenty, proved nearly fatal to her life, and destroyed 
what buoyancy of heart had remained to her. Then 
came her father’s distresses. 

Mr. Chester passed honourably through the ordeal; 
but all prospect of retrieving his former position was 
lost. ‘lhe mill and the mansion passed into other 
hands, and he was glad to become a travelling clerk 
to the business which had been his own. This was 
an unhappy event to Penelope. In her father’s society 
she had some pleasure, or, if not pleasure, repose; in 
her mother’s, none—none but the consciousness of a 
rigid performance of daily duties. 

Meanwhile, she had heard the tale of her uncle 
Marsden’s alleged delinquency in the matter of the 
lost will. She implicitly believed it, and naturall 
attributed the present poverty of her parents, and a 
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her own sufferings and griefs, to that source; and the 
bitter indignation which she felt against these relatives 
was enhanced when she accidentally heard of their 
continued prosperity. Nevertheless, she could but 
remember her cousin Leonard with softened feelings: 
he, at least, was innocent; and when news reached 
her (equally accidentally with the former) of his 
bereavements, she would have liked to comfort him. 

But Penelope had bereavements of her own to 
mourn. Her tather, worn down by care, died: then, 
not many months later, her mother. Penelope had 
spoken truly when she said that they both died in 
peace and faith: but there had been blemishes and 
inconsistencies in their characters, which had wrought 
much unhappiness to themselves and others—the 
mother by her habitual unloveliness—the father by a 
high and hasty spirit. It had not only wrought this 
much unhappiness, but it had laid the foundation for 
more, in after years. It is one of the most pregnant 
truths in the whole scope of divine revelation and 
human expcrience, that “no man liveth unto himself.” 

When her parents died, Penelope found herself, as 
she declared to her cousin, destitute. But she had 
been schooled by adversity, and hardened against 
sensibility by long training. She sought and found a 
domestic service; but we need not repeat what sho 
has already explained. 

The property bequeathed to her at the death of her 
ancient mistress was considerable; and it included a 
house in that same valley which had witnessed the 
trials and disappointments of her life from ten years 
old upwards. It was a pleasant cottage or lodge— 
using either term technically, as descriptive of a home 
of luxury on a@ smaller scale than that understood by 
the equally technical terms of “house,” or “hall.” 
The former owner had called the place “ Rose-lodye;” 
and it is indicative of Miss Penelope's turn of mind, 
that, either in the whim of a moment, or as the result 
of deep reflection, che at once re-named it by an affix. 
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From the time of her entrance into it as her own, it 
became “Rosemary-lodge.” But, rose or rosemary, 
it was, as we have said, a pleasant home. 

Pleasant in all material appliances and associations; 
but joyless, from the joyless spirit of its new owner. 
Miss Penelope—or as she now chose to style herself, 
Mistress Chester—had but a slender establishment— 
two maid-servants and aman. She ruled them with 
an iron sceptre. She received no guests, except the 
minister of the place of worship which she had 
nttended from her girlhood, and to which she was 
attached by early associations and later membership. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that this minister was 
not the white and full-bottomed wigged pastor of 
Penelope’s young days, but his third or fourth 
successor. 

Mrs. Chester was not beloved by her fellow come 
municants, in the highest and best sense of the word. 
I doubt if the young minister regarded her other than 
as a severe censor of his sermons and his walk and 
conduct, though he highly respected her: her poor 
neighbours did not love her, I am sure—she was so 
atrict and intolerant. Had she been a man, she 
would have realised the apostle’s reference to the 
“righteous man,” for whom one would “‘ scarcely” like 
to die; rather than the “good man,” for whom one 
would “even dare to die.” Nevertheless, there was 
much in Mrs. Chester to demand reverence. Her life- 
long struggles, her high principles, her consistency, 
her praiseworthy independence of character when she 
was poor, her faithful discharge of duty while she 
‘was in service, her fortitude—all these matters were 
known, and demanded respect, as did also her ex- 
tensive though judicious and searching benevolence, 
when Providence had enriched her with means, and 
enlarged her sphere of usefulness. The struggling 
poor, if their characters were good—not otherwise— 
and these were not taken on truet—found in her a 
benefactress, and, as far ao she could sympathise, a 
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sympathising counsellor; I had almost written friend, 
but this would have been going too far. On the other 
hand, woe to the improvident and reckless, the dissi- 
pated and abandoned, as well as to the strolling 
beggar, who ventured to the door of Rosemary-lodge. 

Such was Penelope Chester: how different, in 
almost every respect, from the promise of childhood, 
when, as little cousin Pen, she played with Leonard 
Marsden! How different from what she might 
have been under other circumstances, and with other 
training! 


It was on a cold November morning, some four or 
five years ufter Mrs. Chester had succeeded to Rose— 
we beg pardon, to Rosemary-lodge—that the small 
household was thrown into a state of perturbation and 
high excitement by the sudden determination of its 
mistress to set out on a journey to London. Not to 
make mystery where there is none, let us at once 
explain that this hitherto unheard-of adventure was 
owing to a glimpse which Miss Penelope had caught 
of a London newspaper, some two months old, in 
which the property of Leonard Marsden was adver- 
tised for sale, and in which also his appearance at the 
court for the relief of insolvent debtors was inserted: 
the said newspaper having reached her by a circuitous 
route, the last stage of which was the village shop. 

“IT am not certain how long 1 may be absent, 
Hannah,” said Mrs. Chester to her wondering house- 
keeper and cook; “but I shall look to you to see that 
all things are kept in order while Iam gone. Perhaps 
I may have some one with me when I return; but if 
I should, I will let you know beforehand, that the 
spare bedroom may be got ready.” 

“But must you really go such weather as this, 
ma’am?” Hannah ventured to remonstrate; “and out- 
side the coach too! It will be the death of you, 
ma'am.” : 


“You are a-——simpleton, Hannah,” said the 
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mistress, sharply, after hesitating at a stronger 
expression, which almost escaped between her upper 
teeth and lower lip, but which she kept in: “cannot I 
wrap up in cloaks and shawls? It is bad enough to 
have to go to London or anywhere else, without 
having to pay inside fares. I am neither salt nor 
sugar, Hannah.” (Sure enough, you are not svgar, 
ma'am, thought Hannah: a few grains of salt there 
may be); “and I shall not melt, I dare say.—Muast 
go! to be sure I must; do you think I should be such 
a fool” (she Jet out the word this time) “to be strolling 
about the country for my own pleasure?” 

After this, Hannah was dumb; and on the evening 
of the following day, Miss Penelope, or Mrs. Chester 
—whichever the reader pleases—was, without mis- 
adventure, landed safely in London. Her first care 
was to secure lodgings, which was easily accomplished: 
her next was to find her cousin. 

With a vague idea that he might yet be at his old 
home, she posted the next morning to Willow-lodge, 
and found it deserted. By good hap she lighted on 
Mary Morgan, who, nothing loth, told the story of 
her patron’s distresses, and gave some account of his 
family. 

“But where is the man to be found now?” asked 
Miss Penelope, quickly. 

Mary hesitated; she did not like the sharp manner 
of the querist, nor her looks either, as she afterwards 
acknowledged. 

“What is the woman bungling about?” said Miss 
Penelope, more sharply: “I want to know where 
Mr. Marsden is living now: you must know, for you 
aay you ‘do his washing’ still.” 

“If I thought it would be agreeable to him, and 
you didn’t want to know for any harm,” said the 
laundress. 

“Of course I don’t,” said Mrs. Chester: “I am his 
cousin. silly woman; and it is good I want to do him, 
not harm; and [ adjure you——” 
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“Qh no, ma’am, pray don’t do that; I don’t want 
to have nothing to do with juries; I can tell you 
without that.” 

And thus extracting from Mary the information 
she sought, Miss Penelope returned to London, and 
accomplished the first interview, which we have 
already recorded, 


CHAPTER XVII, 


Cousin Penclope’s unexpected generous Proposition, 


PENELOPE CHESTER repeated her visit to her cousin, 
and was introduced in due form to Basil. She invited 
the Marsdens to her lodgings in Piccadilly, and visibly 
relaxed in her cold sternness. ‘To Basil she took a 
strong liking, because, as she said, he was a nice 
industrious lad, who would be sure to make his way 
in the world. She treated her cousin Leonard, too, 
with greater cordiality than on her first visit; and as 
he had more time at his command than Basil, she 
accepted his offer to show her some of the wonders of 
London. 

Penelope had not seen London since she left it as a 
child; and for a short time her curiosity was roused, 
and a strange spell seemed to be thrown over her, 
obliterating or softening the memory of past trials, and 
rendering her oblivious of the existence of Rosemary- 
lodge, while she went over, with Leonard, the history 
of their days of childhood. 

It contributed something, in all probability, to this 
pleasant state of mind, that Miss Penelope found her 
cousin not only resigned to his adverse circumstances 
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and humbled position, but in no direct and immediate 
want of her pecuniary assistance. His own and 
Basil’s income when put together, was sufficient for 
their support; and not the slightest hint from Mr. 
Leonard Marsden of any hope or expectation of help, 
present or prospective, from his cousin had escaped 
his lips. It would have been strange if it had, for he 
harboured no such expectation in his mind. She had 
been sharply on the watch for it, however, and was 
puzzled. 

‘‘Since he won’t ask me,” said Penelope to herself 
-—‘‘and I like him the better for not asking; J never 
would have asked him, nor anybody else to help me, 
while I had hands and feet and head; but since he 
won’t ask me to help him, I must speak to him about it. 
Ah!” she pondered, with some greater degree of self- 
gratulation than she would have cared to acknowledge 
to herself, ‘“‘it is strange how things come about in 
this world! ‘When there was that quarrel about the 
lost will, my uncle and aunt Marsden little thought 
how all that money would be gone in forty years, time, 
and every penny of their property besides; and how 
their little Leonard and his children would be beholden 
to me to help to raise them up again!” It was a 
soothing reflection; and it disposed Penelope to an 
increase of amiability which would have astonished the 
house-keeper and cook at Rosemary-lodge to behold. 

“ And so, cousin,” said Penelope one evening, when 
Mr. Marsden and Basil were seated by her fireside in 
Piccadilly, “your girls are coming home at Christ- 
mas to live in London, are they?” 

“ At Christmas, cousin Penelope; yes, poor girls.” 

“And if I may ask such a question,” continued 
Penelope, ‘what do you mean to do with them?” 

This was a question which Mr. Marsden was not 
hice to answer with promptitude and despatch. 

floating impression there was in hia mind that, 
after a few months’ or years’ quiet enjoyment of their 
society, he must consent to their being thrust out inte 
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the world, to do battle with it on their own accounts 
but this was too painful to be much dwelt upon, and 
he had accordingly shelved it for the time, 

“IT have not thought much about it, cousin,” said 
he. 
“But you mean to think about it, I suppose,” said 
Penelope: “of course you don’t think of keeping them 
‘at home doing nothing. They will have to earn their 
own living, will they not?” 

“ I suppose it must come to that, Penelope,” replied 
poor Leonard, with a sigh and a faint smile; “ but 
they are both young, very young, to be planning this 
for them at present, and perhaps before the time comes 
the necessity may have ceased.” 

‘*To be sure,” rejoined Miss Chester, “life is un- 
certain, we know; and, as you say, they may be taken 
off. I always have thought that if I had not been 
taken into the country, I should never have lived, 
You must remember what a poor little puny thing I 
was before then, cousin. London is a very unhealthy 
place for children, no doubt, especially for girls that 
have been used to plenty of good air. It is quite fearful 
what numbers do die in seasoning.” Cousin Penelope 
said this in so serious a tone that Mr. Marsden looked 
up with anxious alarm. 

‘Tt was not that I meant, cousin,” said he; I had 
never thought of that. But, cousin Penelope, you 
don’t think, do you, that there is any danger of my 
poor girls pining away ?” 

“I don’t think we shall any of us die before our 
time, cousin,” said Miss Chester, with exemplary cool- 
ness. 

“ Of course not; but——ah, yes, it is very silly of 
me to take such a sudden alarm. Besides, there are 
a good many healthy young persons who have lived 
in London all their lives, and never been out of it.” 

“No doubt, cousin Leonard, and a good many 
unhealthy ones; but I really thought you meant to say 
that your girls might not live to need being set to 
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work. I don’t know what else you could mean, I am 
gure,” said Miss Penelope Chester. 

‘‘ Why, cousin Pen, I humbly hope that Providence 
will continue to smile on my exertions, and that, with 
Basil’s help, I shall be in a position to keep the dear 
girls at our home, till they have homes of their own.” 

Miss Penelope said that—begging her cousin’s 
pardon—she thought this to be a very foolish notion 
and plan. Nothing was so good for young people as 
to know fairly that they had to trust to themselves, 
and to be set to work. It did them no harm, even if 
they had anything else to fall back upon; and if they 
hadn’t——-well, of course, she sincerely hoped that 
her cousin’s circumstances would keep on mending; 
and Basil—she had not enough to say in his praise, 
for the way in which he had ‘‘ buckled to;” it was just 
what she (Miss Chester) had been obliged to do, and 
she never had regretted it—never; and Basil would 
make his way in the world, no doubt of it, it was easy 
to see that; but he must not be burdened, he ought 
not to be, at least, with the feeding and clothing of 
two sisters, all his best days. 

Basil energetically declared that he considered 
this no burden, but looked forward to doing so with 
pleasure. 

“You are a good boy, Basil,” said Penelope; “ but 
you will want to be married some day there, you 
need not look red about it; it will all come as a matter 
of course, according as it isordered. But whether you 
are married or single, your sisters will be all the better 
off for having been trained to take care of themselves. 
And, as you say, cousin Leonard, that you have not 
thought much about it, I'll tell you what J have 
thopght and made up my mind to, if you don’t object. 
I will take one of the girls off your hands entirely. 
She shall come down to me in Gloucestershire, and 
T'll take care of her and bring her up to my ways, 
and make awomanofher. I am thankful that I have 
it in my power to do this, at least for you, consin 
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I conard; and I don’t say that it is all I should like to 
do if things go on comfortably between us; but that 
will be something, at any rate.” 

“It is very kind of you to think of this,” said Mr. 
Marsden, considerably embarrassed; “but you have 
not seen the girla, you know, and you might not like 
either of them.” 

“If they are like Basil, there will be no difficulty 
about that: but if you say ‘yes’ to my proposal, I can 
go down to their school to-morrow, and take a peep at 
them,” said Miss Chester; ‘‘and then I can talk the 
matter over with them, and make my choice. Of 
course, they know all that has happened to you since 
they left home last.” 

‘‘They know we have left Willow-lodge for ever,” 
said Mr. Marsden, with a sigh of resignation, “ and 
that we are living now in London; but they have 
heard no particulars: the knowledge of their mise 
fortune will come soon enough.” 

Cousin Penelope thought this was not right, and 
she said so. ‘You should have let them know, at 
once, what they would have to look forward to,” said 
she. ‘However, I may tell them, I suppose?” 

“Oh yes, if you would break it gently to them it 
would be a kindness,” replied the father; I have 
almost dreaded to see them because of this.” 

‘‘And you will agree to my proposal, then, cousin 
Marsden?” 

‘* You will give me time to think about it, Penelope. 
Your offer is so unexpected, though so kind, that I am 
not quite prepared to give areply. You had better 
see the girls first, and hear what they say; and then 
if you keep in the same mind ? 

“JT am not in the habit of altering my mind when 
once it is made up,” said Miss Chester, drily. “Of 
course, I don’t expect it will be all pleasure to me; 
but, looking upon it as my duty, I am ready to abide 
by the consequences.” “ 

And so the matter rested for that night. As they 
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walked homewards, Basil urged his father to accept 
cousin Pen’s offer; and on the following day, that 
lady was journeying on her self-imposed mission to 
the little town of , which was honoured and 
dignified by being the seat of learning to an “ estab- 
lishment for young ladies.” 

“T am getting quite luxurious and dissipated in my 
old days, I do declare,” said Miss Penelope, to herself, 
as the chaise in which she was in solitary state seated, 
rolled along the smooth roads with a gentle, undulating, 
soothing motion. ‘Quite luxurious, I do declare!” 

We need not enter into further particulars here. In 
the following week Miss Penelope was on her way 
homewards, having made due arrangements that some 
three or four months hence, Ellen Marsden—her 
cousin’s younger daughter, on whom her election had 
fallen—should be forwarded by coach to Rosemarye 
lodge, to become part and parcel of its small household. 

In pursuance of this benevolent engagement, Miss 
Chester’s first serious business—after her return to 
Rosemary-lodge, and when she had sufficiently 
examined and cross-examined her two maids and her 
man, in reference to their deeds and misdeeds during 
her absence—was to procure, in various roundabout 
ways, all the works on education of which she had 
ever heard, or on which she could lay her hands; and 
these she studied with commendable perseverance, 
until she found, to her great vexation, not only that 
the writers differed from each other in many essential 
particulars, but what was more unbearable, that where 
they agreed, they were as wide aa the poles asunder— 
or, at least that they very considerably diverged—~ 
from the opinions of Miss Penelope Chester. A few 
rebuffs she ‘bore without much wincing—with a emilo 
of compassion, indeed, for the darkness and weaknesses 
of her authors; but at length she declared that she was 
out of all reasonable patience with the silly stuff that 

e wrote now-a-days; that the good old way of 
up children and young people seemed to be 
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going out of fashion—the more was the pity; and that 
she was not going to have her plang disarranged, nor 
her experience and observation set at nought and 
overturned, by any book, or for all the books that 
ever had been, or might, could, would, or should be 
written, to the end of time. So Hannah More and 
Maria Edgeworth, with a host of smaller fry, were 
disgraced and banished. 

And herein did Miss Penelope closely resemble the 
worthy example of the renowned Spanish hero, who, 
having fixed a pasteboard vizor to a steel morion, and 
thus converted it into a complete helmet, was willing to 
try its strength, and, drawing his sword, gave it two 
strokes, which undid in an instant what he had been 
a week in doing. But not approving of this hasty 
demolition, he patched up his work again, and, without 
caring to make any fresh experiments on it, he rested 
satisfied of its strength, and thenceforward looked 
upon it as a most excellent helmet. 

And it is our firm belief that there are many, besides 
Miss Chester and the Spanish hero, who look with 
complacency on their self-constructed helmets, while 
they are by no means anxious to expose them to the 
rough sword-cuts of experience and truth. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


Ellen Mlarsden’s Bescription of Bosemary-lodge 
and tts Srmates, 
ELLEN Marsprn arrived in due time at Rosemary- 


lodge. She was a fair-haired, blue-eyed child, small 
for her age, which was barely thirteen; and, fatigued 
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with the long day’s journey she had encountered, she 
looked pale and delicate. 

“Poor little creetur,” said Hannah to herself, when 
she went into the small chamber which was thereafter 
to be hers—Ellen’s—to take away the candle; and as 
she stood for a moment by the bed-side of the sleeping 
girl, and noted the heaving of her bosom as she sobbed 
and sobbed again, and uneasily turned on the bed: 
‘Poor little creetur, if you don’t rest o’ nights, it isn’t 
much rest you'll have o’ days here. What could 
possess your father to send you to Rosemary-lodge, I 
should like to know? He dunno what you'll ha’ to 
go through, I reckon; nor you neither, poor little 
creetur!” 

It seemed, however, that the dark prognostications 
contained in these ominous words were premature. 
Miss Chester had a germ of human kindness in her 
thick-shelled, crusted heart, and this had been wrought 
upon by the misfortunes of her cousin Leonard and 
his family, though she did believe these misfortunes 
to be a judicial visitation of the sin of the father, to 
the second and third generation. Moreover, she 
liked the looks of her little cousin Ellen, who, by the 
way, had been strictly enjoined to drop that title of 
relationship, and call Miss Penelope aunt, as being 
more consonant with her age and dignity; and she 
felt disposed—having voluntarily taken the motherless 
child under her full, unlimited protection—to render 
her rule as mild and gentle as circumstances—that is 
to say, her own peculiar idiosyncrasies on the subject 
of female education—would allow. 

On the other hand, and as another favourable item 
in the prospect of little Ellen, the child was remarkably 
docile, and at the same time lightehearted and even 
mirthful. She was affectionate, too, and grateful; 
and therefore, though she keenly enough felt her 

ion ee ria sister, aud haba she was 
disposed to cling the more lovingly to “ aunt 
Penelope,” whose intentions towards’ had been 
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fully explained and dwelt upon by her father and 
Basil, till that lady was, in her eyes, little short of 
perfection. 

And then the novelty of the circumstances in which 
the child found herself placed had its charms. She 
was released from the monotony of boarding-school 
life, and was once more in the country: it was not 
Willow-lodge, certainly; but, as, alas! she should 
never again know Willow-lodge as her home, Rose- 
mary-lodge was a good substitute; and indeed, so far 
as the country was concerned, even to her mind, with 
all its prejudices in favour of her childhood’s home, 
Gloucestershire was a more beautiful country than 
that around Willow-lodge, where there were no nice 
high hills to climb, and no deep valleys, and no pretty 
river like that which Ellen could see from her bed-room 
window. 

It was a source of boundless astonishment to the 
neighbourhood, doubtless, when it became a fact fully 
demonstrated that Mrs. Chester had made this addi- 
tion to her small establishment; and the little girl 
“from London” had to run the gauntlet of a great 
many scores of eyes, on the first Sunday after her 
arrival, when she walked in state by aunt Penelope's 
side through the chapel-yard on her way home from 
the public services. But this was only a natural 
homage to Mrs. Chester’s acknowledged importance, 
and did not in the least degree embarrass that good lady, 
however much her young protegeé shrunk from the 
earnest and—to tell the truth—half compassionate 
gaze to which she was subjected, and expressed a wish, 
under breath however, that country people wouldn't 
stare 80. 

Then, on the next morning, came the young minister 
of the chapel, with his sister, to welcome Ellen to her 
new home, and to invite ber to his pleasant house 
whenever she pleased. He wasn’t married; but his 
sister ee eee 
lovingly to the litde stranger, seemed 50 goet- 
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tempered, that Ellen quite rejoiced thereat. In short, 
all Ellen’s first impressions were favourable; and 
Rosemary-lodge, with all around and about it, was 
gilded and tinted coleur de rose. It was under the 
influence of these comfortable feelings that Ellen 
wrote the following long letter to her friends in 
London—long, at any rate, for a child only just 
emancipated from a boarding-school; and which 
will save us the trouble of further description and 
explanation. 

“‘ Dear Father, Basil, and Minnie:—Aunt tells me 
that I am to write s good long letter to you; and she 
has given me a whole morning to write it in, in my 
own little room; so I will begin at once. And to 
begin at the beginning, as Basil says, I must tell you 
that I felt very lonely after I said good-bye to you all; 
and I squeezed myself into a corner of the coach, and 
pulled down my green veil, that the people in the 
coach should not see that I was crying. They did 
find it out though, and there was a kind gentleman 
who tried to amuse me, and kept me talking till I 
almost forgot my troubles. 

“TI think I enjoyed the ride very much for the first 
part of it; and the coachman was very attentive, as 
he promised you that he would be. He came and 
spoke to me every time the horses were changed, and 
asked me, did I want anything? and when another 
took his place, I heard him telling the new coachman 
to take great care of me, for I was a very precious 
little bit of luggage, he said. Then the lady in the 
coach whom you spoke to, papa, she took great care of 
me; so I soon left off feeling lonely. 

‘*¥ do not remember all the towns we passed through; 
bot I shall not soon forget Oxford. You told me, 
papa, to have my eyes open there; and so I did. The 
fishere igo _ in the coach a ig ge the 

we passed throug @ finest 
atreet in Europe. I cannot tell how that may he; 
bus it is very grand, with its finowide pavements, and 
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churches, and colleges. And then there were so 
many people walking about with black gowns and 
such queer-shaped caps on, that I could almost fancy 
myself in some other country. The gentleman told me 
that these persons in such odd dresses were collegians, 
or gownsmen, as he called them, and said that he was 
a gownsman once; and he told me so many stories of 
college life, that he made me laugh very heartily.’ 

‘‘'Lowards the end of the journey I got very sleepy, 
and I went to sleep too, and slept so long that I lost 
sight of Cheltenham and Gloucester, aad was not 
fairly awake when the coachman told me I was at my 
journey’s end. And this was not quite true, either; 
for you know I had to go several miles further in aunt 
Chester’s pony chaise, which was waiting for me at 
the inn. And there was aunt’s man, Benjamin, to 
drive me to Rosemary-lodge. 

‘He is such a funny man, Ben is. I don’t think 
he spoke fifty words to me after I got into the chaise 
with my trunk and bonnet box. Almost all he said 
was to the pony; and he kept talking to him about 
the missus at home, and tho nice little lady he waa 
driving, and the corn there was for him in the stable 
if he was well behaved, till I could not help laughing, 
though it was rude, and I was very tired—oh so tired! 
But the pony did not heed him at all, but was very 
stupid, and would try to go into the hedges; and then 
I was frightened; and Ben kept calling out, ‘ Wool’co 
then? wool’ee then? whoa, whoa; come up;. gee-woo!’ 
and saying, if he had got a whip, wouldn’t he then? 
eh! that he would. But aunt will not let him havea 
whip when he drives, which I dare say is quite proper; 
and so the pony does not mind him. 

“I was so glad when we got to Rosemary-lodge at 
last. It was almost dark; and aunt had got tea 
ready for me, and scolded poor Ben for being so long 

in me. But I could not eat or drink, or do 
anything but sleep; and so aunt let me go to bed. | 

. "have been all the morning writing this, and have: 
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not told you a word about Rosemary-lodge; so my 
letter will not be ready to go to-day.” 

‘‘It is a good thing,” resumed Ellen on the fol- 
lowing day, when she sat down again to her letter 
writing, ‘that aunt has given me such a large sheet 
of paper to fill, and that Miss Montgomery cured me, 
at last, of my scrawling way of writing; for I have a 
good deal to tell yet. There is Rosemary-lodge, and 
the village, and the country round, and the people 
that I have seen, and aunt Penelope and her servants, 
and Mr. Filmer and his sister, and the chapel, and 
what I do all day long; and I do not remember 
anything else at present, so I will begin with 
Rosemary-lodge. 

“Tt is a pretty place, not so large as our dear old 
Willow-lodge, but quite large enough for twice as many 
as live init. It has got a breakfast parlour, and adining- 
room, and a drawing-room, and a housekeeper’s-room, 
and a servant's-hall, and a kitchen, and a back kitchen, 
and six bed-rooms, besides a stable and a chaise- 
house, and a room over that, which is Benjamin’s 
room. There is a large garden, too, and a poultry- 
yard, and a fowl-house, and a pigeon-house, and a 
tool-house; and everything is kept in such order as 
would win the heart of Miss Montgomery if she could 
see it. Minnie knows how fond she was of order. 

“ Rosemary-lodge stands by itself, a good way from 
any other houses to signify; there are only a few 
cottages very near, and they are hidden from sight 
by the shrubbery, which reaches, on both sides, quite 
down to the road; and there is a carriage road which 
winds through it up to the door. It is not of much 
use though, for aunt does not often drive out, though 
she keeps a chaise and pony. She says that she likes 
walking best, and would not have the trouble of a 
pony; only it was left her by the lady who left her 

osemary-lodge, and all the rest of her property; 80 
she keeps the old pony out of respect to that lady’s 
wemory. Iam in hopes acnt will get's side-saddle, 
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and let me ride the pony sometimes; but Hannah says 
she is sure she won’t. I don’t know why Hannah 
should be go sure. 

“ Hannah is called housekeeper and cook. I don’t 
know why she is called housekeeper, for aunt does all 
the housekeeping. There is only one servant besides 
Hannah and Ben; and this is Rachel, who is house 
maid, and attends to the poultry, and churns the butter; 
for oh! I forgot to say in the proper place that aunt 
has a cow as well as a pony, which is of a great deal 
more use. It feeds in a great orchard, and goes to 
bed in a cow-house, and Ben milks it every morning 
and night. Ben is the gardener too: and it is so funny 
of him, whatever he is about he keeps talking to 
himself; and he says such strange things that I cannot 
help laughing when I hear him. 

‘*The country here is very beautiful. Out of our 
windows we can see a great deal of the valley, and 
the river, and the hills, miles and miles away; and 
now that the apple blossoms are just coming out, all 
the country is covered over like a painted pictures 
for there are abundance of apples grown all round, 
and aunt Chester has a cyder-press. 

“A great many of the village people work in the 
mills. One day I went with aunt to the mill which 
was her father’s when she wasrnchild. It isa very 
large one; and the house they lived in is a much finer 
house than Rosemary-lodge. I asked aunt if she 
would not like to live there again; and she said, no— 
it was not a happy time with her at all; and she did 
not wish to think of it, so I couldn’t ask her any more 
questions about that. 

“TJ must tell you a little of what I do every day. 
We get up very early in the morning at seneiscol 
lodge. Aunt will not let me be in bed after six o'clock; 
and we have breakfast at seven. Then we have the 
bible and prayers, which aunt reads out of a little 
book. Then sunt sets me to work in the garden, if 
it is not wet, weeding flower-beds, and tying up 
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flowers, and many things of that sort. Aunt docs a 
good deal of work in the garden herself; and one day 
—oh Minnie, you would have been so amused—one 
day, poor Benjamin was digging, and did not work to 
aunt’s mind, and when she scolded him, he said he 
could not do it any better, and should not try. Then 
what did aunt do, but send me into the kitchen to tell 
Hannah to bring out a chair. And she told Ben to sit 
down upon it on the path, while she took his spade 
and went to digging herself. She worked hard at it for 
an hour, and poor Ben had to sit still and look on all 
the while till she had done; and then she wheeled away 
a great barrow load of rubbish and stones, and told 
Ben that was the way to work, and that he deserved 
to have his ears boxed. Ben seemed almost afraid 
that she would do it; but he did not say a word to 
aunt, and went to work again, talking to himself; 
and I heard him say, ‘ Missus is a awful woman—a 
awful woman she is; she will ha’ her way, she will; 
that’s it.’ 

“ Well, when we have done working in the garden, 
we go for a walk till dinner time; and aunt has gat 
two pairs of thick boots for me, such as she wears 
herself, for gardening and walking. She says she 
means to make a country girl of me, and shall teach 
me how to milk the cow and make myself useful. She 
is having some coarse strong frocks made for me too; 
for she says that what I have got are only fit for do- 
nothings. Isn't it nice, Minnie? 

“There, I have come to the end of my paper, and 
cannot get five more lines in, so I cannot tell you now 
what I do all the rest of the day, nor yet about Sundays, 
and Mr. Filmer and his sister. I must leave this for 
another time. I am very happy, dear father, only I 
wish you were all here too.” 

By dint of close writing and crossing, Ellen Marsden 
contrived to crowd the above into a sheet of foolscap. 
And imperfect as was the information it contained, it 
served to satisfy Mr. Marsden that, for the present at 
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least, his little Ellen was better provided for than she 
would have been in London. And, under these 
favourable auspices, for the time being, we take our 
leave of her and of Rosemary-lodge, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


SB Counting-house Scone —QA Bomestic Picture— 
An Gutromuction, an Jnterbicly, and a Parting. 


It is time to return to Basil, whom we left, a few 
chapters back, very bravely determining to make some 
figure in the world as a counting-house clerk. It falls 
to our lot, however, to record that no immediate 
opportunity came in his way for thus distinguishing 
himself. His usual employment—varied only by occs- 
sional errands to Mark-lane and to a bank in Lombard- 
etreet—was that of copying correspondence, making 
entries in large journals, and writing invoices; which, 
are not in general considered to be very exhilarating 
operations. And, taking for granted that Basil was 
daily to be found seated at his desk at the striking 
of the counting-house dial; that he conscientiously 
avoided the waste of pens, paper, and time; that he 
scrupulously crossed his tt’s, and dotted his ii’s; that 
he wrote rapidly, cleanly, and clearly; that his up- 
strokes were fine, and his down-strokes bold; that he 
avoided unnecessary flourishes; and that he calculated 
with the precision of a Cocker—all these accomplish- 
ments and qualifications Basil possessed in common 
with many thousands of counting-house clerks besides, 
who had plodded on, or were plodding on, from green 
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outh up to ripe old age, in every stage of life’s 
journey, without attracting any special and extraor- 
dinary notice, or finding that these merits had paved 
for them the road to fame and fortune. In short, 
Basil soon discovered that by no violent and spasmodic 
efforts was he likely to surmount the inconveniences 
of that comparative poverty into which he had been 
suddenly plunged. 

We cannot say that the prospect which had opened 
before him was not, at times, depressing; but, happily 
for him, as we have said, despondency was not Basil’s 
weakness. If there were a bit of bright blue sky visible 
above the horizon, he preferred fixing his eye upon 
that, to gazing on the black clouds by which it was 
surrounded; and he did this with such pertinacity and 
intentness that he often was almost oblivious of the 
existence of clouds. 

Now, there was a patch of bright, cheery, sunny 
sky always present to his mental vision, which all 
the fogs and mists that surrounded him could not 
effectually dim. In the dull and dingy counting-house 
of Thames-street, Basil’s thoughts centered in tho 
comfortable first-floor apartment in the Strand, where 
his evenings were spent, and which he had learned to 
consider as his home. What mattered it to him, in 
any essential particular, that there was noise and 
confusion without; that the quiet and roominess of a 
country house had been exchanged for a circumscribed 
lodging in town; that the accessories and superfluities 
of wealth had vanished? ‘It does not matter at all, 
that I can see,” thought Basil; and he copied into 
his commonplace book, or diary, or whatever else 
he might be pleased to call it, the following versea, 
which he met with one evening in the course of his 
reading :— 


“Tis Home where'er the heart ia, 
Where'er its loved ones dwell, 
sn cities or in cottages, 


haunte or mossy dell, 
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‘The heart’s a rover ever, 
And thus on wave or wild 
The maiden with her lover walks, 
The mother with her child. 


*°Tis bright where’er the heart is; 
It’s fairy spells can bring 
Fresh fountains to the wilderness, 
And to the desert epring. 
There are green isles in every sea 
O’er which affection glides; 
‘ And a haven on each rugged shore 
Where love’s the star that guides, 


“*Tis free where’er the heart is; 

Nor chain, nor dungeon dim, 

May check the mind's aspirings, 
The spirit’s pealing hymn! 

The heart gives life its beauty, 
Its glory and its power; 

"Tis sunlight to its rippling stream, 
And soft dew to its Hower.” 


Basil’s home, in fact—setting poetry aside—was 
not wanting in attractions. His father had regained 
his cheerfulness, and the affections of both were drawn 
yet closer together, now that their interests were more 
than ever identified. Moreover, there were Basil’s 
sisters, until Ellen was coached off to Rosemary-lodge; 
and when this event took place, though for a little 
while it cast no slight gloom over those who remained 
behind, there was Minnie for his companion. The 
manner of life of the Marsdens at this time was much 
in this wise. At half-past seven they met at the 
breakfast-table, at which—after some pretty excuses 
and many trembling apprehensions lest she should 
commit some awful blunder, such as putting too much 
sugar into her father’s cup, or too little into Basil’s— 
Minnie presided. These catastrophes did not happen, 
however, or if they did they were permitted to pass 
unnoticed by the sufferers, and thereupon Minnie 
attained wonderful confidence; and, after a few weeks. 
you might have thought, if you had seen her that, 
tea-making had been the especial business of ,her life 
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At eight o’clock Mr. Marsden read the scriptures and 
prayed. It had been his custom at Willow-lodge, and 
the change which his circumstances had undergone, 
happily for him, had not shaken his faith in the God 
of providence and grace, nor caused him to restrain 
prayer before Him. On the contrary, we may well 
believe that it had quickened his apprchension of the 
necessity for divine guidance, and his diligence in 
coming to a throne of grace to seek mercy and find 
grace and help in time of need. 

These devotions over, Basil had to walk off to the 
counting-house in Thames-street. If it rained—and - 
it does rain in London sometimes—it was Minnie’s 
especial self-imposed duty to watch that he did not 
slip out without his greatcoat and umbrella. “ Young 
men are so thoughtless,” said Minnie, with the gravity 
of a matron. 

Mr. Marsden’s office hour was ten, and he had not 
far to go. His work was over at for, when ho 
returned home to dine. Through six hours of the 
day, therefore, Minnie was left alone. 

And this is as good a place as any to introduce 
Minnie Marsden to our readers. Permit us, dear 
Minnie, and do not blush, though a slight blush well 
becomes your calm countenance, and clear though pale 
complexion. Minnie is fifteen years old; she is tall 
ond well-formed. Her eyes dark and sparkling; her 
eyebrows dark, too, and finely arched; her hair, black 
as a raven’s wing. Her high forehead betokens 
thought, and her small rounded chin, humour. IJu- 
mour lurks around her lips, too, when she smiles, and 
at all times you may learn from them, if you are a 
a ge that firmness has a seat in Minnie’s 

eart—the will to overcome difficulties and repel 
indignities, in spite of her quiet composure and depre- 
cating smile. Nay, Minnie, dear Mihnie, we do not 
say that you cannot endure, as well as repel: the 
endurance will be when the wrong touches yourself, 
the resistance when it threatens one whom you love. 
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** What a very strange name yours is, Minnie; pray, 
is it your right and proper name?” 

You will be so kind, reader, as to hide yourself 
behind the broad screen, in the reception room of a 
ladies’ boarding school, whither the two sisters had 
been summoned to receive a visitor, one gloomy day 
in the previous November. 

a Is it your right and proper name?” asked the 
visitor, an elderly lady with a sharp face, and quick 
restless eyes, after she had introduced herself as a 
friend of their father. 

“My right name—that is, my—what is called my 
christened name,” replied the girl, who was somewhat 
at a loss in explaining herself to her own satisfaction, 
“ig Martha.” 

“Why do you call yourself Minnie, then?” asked 
the inquisitive lady. 

““My father and Basil have always been used to 
call me by that name. I believe they like it bettcr 
than Martha.” 

“Very silly of them, then. If your namo was to 
be Minnie, why didn’t they have you christened 
Minnie?” 

“J don’t know, indeed, ma’am,” replied the child; 
“but I think, indeed I know, that it was my mother 
who first called me by that name. I cannot remember, 
indeed, her ever calling me Martha:” and her eyes 
began to fill with tears. 

“Well, perhaps you will come and live with me 
some day, and then J shall call you Martha. If 
Minnie had been your name, that I should call you. 
Of course you would not object to having back your 
Own proper name again.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, colouring, “I should object 
very much to change my name in that way.” 

“You silly girl, why?’ demanded the visitor, red 
dening in her turn. 

“ Because my dear father and Basil——” 

**Oh, but you must not tell me anything about your 
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father and Basil,” continued the lady, hastily; it must 
be as I like when you live with me, if you should do 
so. You don’t dislike your own name, I suppose?” 

“No, not in itself; but,” persisted Minnie, “I do 
not see why a stranger should wish to change what 
my father and Basil, and everybody who has ever 
loved me-———” and then her voice faltered. 

*‘ You won't do for me, I can see,” muttered cousin 
Penelope to herself—for she it was; and without fur- 
ther demur her choice was fixed on Ellen, who hadn’t 
a name to be cavilled at. Or, if for one moment 
cousin Penelope’s decision wavered, it was when she 
thought within herself—“If I once got you down to 
Rosemary-lodge, my lady Aftnnie, we would see who 
should be mistress there!” 

When Minnie knew—and it was not till her advent 
into London that she knew—what promotion she had 
lost, and her younger sister had obtained, with all its 
prospective advantages, and when, moreover, were 
more fully revealed to her the losses which had reduced 
her father to poverty, and his life and Basil’s to a 
struggle for subsistence, she rejoiced that she should 
be permitted to share with them those privations from 
which her sister would be exempt. Or if she once 
regretted that cousin Penelope’s choice had fallen 
upon Ilien, it was when she called to mind that lady’s 
sharp and peremptory tone, and culled up to herself a 
vision of her sister as the victim of petty tyranny, 
with none to comfort her. 

But Minnie dismissed this apprehension from her 
mind as much as she could, and gave no hint of it 
to her sister. She set herself to work.in preparing 
Ellen for her departure; and when they were packing 
up, she insisted on putting into the trunk her own 
best and richest dresses, 

“I must do it, dear, dear Ellens you must let me, 
indeed; see, said she, after a mighty downward prea- 
sure, there is plenty of room for them: and you know, 
dearest. E cannot wear such dresses ae these now; and 
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I have plenty of plain ones to last till they are out- 
grown. And then, if these are too big for you now, 
they will not be a little while hence; and cousin 
Penelope will like you all the better for not having to 
buy new things for you as soon as you are settled 
down. So, there! don’t say a word about it, 
Ellen.” 

“And Ellen dear,” she presently added, when the 
packing was over, and the two sisters were seated 
together on their bedside, with their arms entwined 
around each other, and each was striving to repress 
the tears which would flow, and failing that, hid them 
in each other’s bosom—“ Ellen dear, if anything hap- 
pens—promise me this, faithfully, dearest—if anything 
happens which you would not care to trouble dear 
father about because he has so many troubles of his 
own, or that you think he and Basil would not exactly 
understand; if anybody should—should not be quite— 
I mean, if you should not be quite so happy as you 
know we expect and should like you to be; or if you 
should be not—not well treated by anybody—I mean, if 
you meet with any real unkindness in any way, 
promise, Ellen, faithfully promise, that you will write 
to me. Tell me everything, my own dear sister.” 
And Ellen promised. 


Reader, you know something of our Minnie, now, 
and you will be prepared to believe that she finds 
something on which to employ her pretty little hands 
and her thoughtful head when she is left alone daily 
for six hours in those lodgings in the Strand, where 
she is sole mistress of one sitting-room and three 
bed-rooms. Very small and humbly furnished are two 
of them, as befits those who are struggling onwards, 
and hoping to struggle upwards in life. “Kind lady, 
sweet lady,” tell for us, in attractive phrase, how our 
darling Minnie, in those days of early house-keeping, 
in the plainest, neatest of morning frocka, glided from 
rvom to room, in her limited domains, noiselessly but 
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briskly proceeding in her work till not a speck of dust 
was to be seen, nor a piece of furniture, nor a book, nor 
@ paper out of place; then, how she set her steady 
little head to work—with Mrs. Harebell’s assistance 
—to contrive some nice palatable dish for her father’s 
dinner, when he should come home at four o’elock, 
tired with his short day’s work, perhaps, or uncon- 
sciously hungry, or dull and heavy in heart without 
knowing why—*“ some savoury meat for her father,” 
such as she knew he loved; then, how she learned, by 
degrees, to face the perils of marketing, and in cottage 
bonnet and shawl, with a little basket held tightly 
in her neatly gloved hand, she tripped along the 
Strand, and entered—bashfully at first, but with com- 
posure and quiet dignity soon—one shop after another, 
till all her small purchases were completed; and how, 
at last, the rosy-faced butcher in the market used to 
look for her coming, and smile upon her benignantly, 
with a fatherly sort of smile, when she approached his 
stall—a smile that was full of respect, and quite empty 
of familiarity; and how the pale baker likewise, and 
the baker’s wife, came to know Minnie by sight, and 
having found out, by wonderful intuition, the very 
sort of loaf she best liked, had always one put by in 
the corner of the shelf, ready to be transferred to her 
basket; and how the cheesemonger and the grocer, 
and the greengrocer and the fruiterer, and the tea 
dealer, respectively, began after a time to wonder 
who their pretty new customer could be, and treated 
her with as much respect as though, instead of pence, 
her purchases had extended to pounds. 

Then, when these important affairs were over, 
inatruct us, gentle and fair reader, to tell how Minnie 
dived deep down into the subterranean kitchen of 
Mrs. Harebell, and with sleeves tucked up above the 
elbows of her white and taper arms, she plunged into 
the mysteries of flouring and dredging, and paste con- 
cceting, and pie and pudding making—this last, prin- 
cipally with an eyo to Basil’s supper, for Basil had « 
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very boy’s regard for pies—till her white arms were 
whiter than ever nature had made them: then how, 
when all this was done, and her plans entirely laid, 
she would see if little prodigy was asleep, and if he 
wasn’t, which was very often, how she insisted that 
Mrs. Harebell should give him up to her, while 
she—Mrs Harebell—went on getting her own dinner 
and Mr. Harebell’s, and having it in comfort and 
peace. 

And so the six hours daily passed quickly away; or 
if there were yet an hour or two to spare, Minnie sat 
quietly down and sometimes wrote letters or parts of 
letters to E’len, and sometimes sewed on buttons 
which had strayed from her father’s shirts and Buasil’s 
—and really did it, with other matters in plain and 
homely need work, which we dare not venture to 
describe, as eleverly as though she had never in her 
life heard of such things as French and drawing, and 
geography and wool-work. So said Mrs. Harebell, 
and she marvelled greatly. 

Then came four .o’clock; and with it, her father’s 
dinner and her own were on the table; and after 
dinner, which was duly praised by Mr. Marsden, came 
an hour or two of rest, when Minnie sat to keep her 
father company, and sometimes read, or practised 
drawing, or music (for, fortunately, a piano formed 
part of the furniture of their sitting-room), or set 
herself quietly to sewing while her father looked over 
the newspaper which he daily brought with him from 
his office. 

And then, presently, Basil's light foot was heard on 
the stairs, and then came tea, while Basil, to compen- 
sate himself for his day’s official silence, had matters 
to talk about without end. If the evenings were dark, 
or cold, or gloomy, they sat a long time over the tea 
table; but as soon as summer came, with its long daya, 
Basil was ready for a walk, and, sometimes with 
his father, sometimes without him, but always with 
Minnie, he made straight towards St. James’s-park, 
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and was so supremely ignorant and foolish as to believe 
that, without riches—with scarcely more than enough, 
indeed, to provide for the daily recurring common 
wants of life—it is possible to enjoy life and be 


happy. ; 


CHAPTER XX, 


Carly History of Arthur Hemp. 


‘Brine him, by all means, Basil.” So said Mr. 
Leonard Marsden one evening, after Basil had re- 
turned home, and with some hesitation had expressed 
a half wish to introduce his fellow clerk, Arthur Kemp, 
to his father and sister. 

‘“T am not atall sure that you will like him, father,” 
said Basil. 

“Tf you like him, that is enough, Basil,” returned 
Mr. Marsden; ‘I do not see why I should not: we 
never differ much in opinion, my dear boy.” 

“But I am not sure that I like Arthur either. 
Sometimes I am amused by him, and sometimes I pity 
him; and then at other times I cannot help blaming 
him,” continued Basil. ‘As to Minnie, I don’t know 
whether she will like him or not.” 

“ Well, never mind; we are not overburdened with 
visitors. Poor Minnie, especially, has no society.” 

Minnie looked up from the kerchief she was 
hemming: ‘I have you, father, and Basil; and when 
you are away, there is Mrs. Harebell; I am not badly 
off, I think. But why do you think I shall not like 
S.rthur Kemp, Basil?” she wished to know. 


Basil could not explain why. Being closeiy pressed, 
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he was constrained to admit that Arthur was a plea- 
sant sort of companion; good-natured and obliging as 
a fellow-clerk; young, and rather good-looking than 
otherwise; but that, unfortunately, he had lived long 
enough in London to learn “what,” said Basil, “I hope 
I shall never learn, however long I may live here— 
the abominable slang of the streets—the low-lived 
expressions caught up from vulgar songs and the 
lowest theatres.” | 

“JT shall not like him, then, Basil,” said Minnie, in 
@ very decided tone. 

“It is want of thought in Arthur, and an unfor- 
tunate habit of imitation,” Basil went on. ‘*‘ He can 
speak and behave as gentlemanly as any one, when he 
has a mind to it. Poor fellow, he is to be pitied, 
You must not let me prejudice you against him, 
Minnie.” 

‘“What is there about him to be pitied?” asked 
Minnie. “I never knew, till this evening, that you 
thought or cared so much about him.” 

“It is only this evening that I have known so much 
about him as I do now,” said Basil, gravely; “and for 
more reasons than one I cannot help being sorry for 
poor Kemp, and taking an interest in him. He has 
no cheerful little sister, like you, Minnie, for a com- 
panion: he has no one in all wide London who cares 
for him: what friends he has live a long way off, in 
Rusticshire: and he has no comfortable home in 
London, but just mere lodgings with people who have 
no interest in him at all, beyond the little profit they 
can make of him.” 

“He is to be pitied for that, then,” said Basil's 
sister. ‘ Who are his friends ?” 

“His father is a dissenting minister with a large 
on and a poor congregation, he tells me,” Basil 

gan. 

“The two positions often go together,” said Mr. 
Leonard, drily, looking up from his newspaper. 

Ly the way, it was noticeable that whereas, in former 
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days, Mr. Leonard Marsden had been profoundly 
indifferent to what was going on in the busy world 
around him, he was now quite concerned if by any 
accident he had to forego his daily hour’s full study 
of the “Times.” It may be that he attributed to his 
former supineness in this respect, the facility with 
which he had been drawn into the speculation which 
had ruined him: but if so, his new-found regard for 
the daily press was somewhat like locking the stable 
door when the horse was stolen. 

“IT am sorry for it,” said Basil, in reply to his 
father’s interjectional remark; and then he went on 
with his narrative, which was to this effect:—Arthur 
was the eldest son of his father, and, until he was 
sixteen years old, had been brought up at home with 
much strictness. He had no companions of his own 
sex, for several of the immediately succeeding children 
in his father’s family were girls. The life of the 
Kemps was one of sad privation; not the out- 
speaking poverty which everybody can understand, 
and which seeks no veil to hide its features, because 
it needs none; not the poverty of rags and tatters, or 
of patched coarse garments, of stockingless, shoeless 
feet, of a squalid lodging in a London garret or a 
Liverpool cellar, or of a miserable hut in a country 
village:—it was the poverty which must be concealed, 
which must be lodged in a respectable habitation, 
must wear decent and becoming garments, must make 
some show of comfort, must make a pretence of spread- 
ing a table-cloth when there is nothing but dry bread 
(if there be always that) to put upon it, must use a 
silver tooth-pick after a no-dinner, to prove that it 
has dined, must pay its way in the world, though the 
al be empty; the poverty, in short, which clings 
ike a leprosy to hundreds and thousands of every class 
of professional men in our country; a poverty from 
which, indeed, some emerge, but which, for the most 
part, hangs for life like a millstone around the nec 
chilling the hearts, desdening the energies, defeating 
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the efforts, and hastening on the end of the mortal 
eareer of those whom it has once touched. 

The father of Arthur Kemp was thus poor. He 
was a man of unblemished character, or he could not 
have remained in the position which his talents had 
procured for him: he was pious—he would have 
been sadly, fearfully misplaced without this essential 
element in his character. He was well educated; he 
was useful, also, and respected; but he couldn’t get 
rid of his poverty, And yet his income would have 
been a rich living for an agricultural labourer; it 
equalled, or nearly equalled, the aggregate wage of a 
second-rate journeyman mechanic. He did not com-. 
plain of his poverty: he loved his people, and he 
believed in his heart that they gave him as much as 
they could. He knew, as a matter of naked fact, that 
many of them had fewer pounds in the year “coming 
in” than he himself had, and he had not the heart to 
complain of his poverty. He looked around him, and 
saw others struggling like himself; tradesmen, who 
could not make both ends meet; medical men and 
lawyers, without practice; curates, with stipends less 
than his own; artists and authors, starving for want 
of employment: and his own trials were lightened by 
the comparison, though he felt grieved for his fellows 
sufferers. He did not whimper about his poverty, 
nor complain that of all callings in the world his own 
was the most unfortunate; that its poverty was a 
jest in the mouth of scorners, and a disgrace to Chris- 
tianity; he did not write himself down ill-used, nor 
his profession neglected and despised, because, like all 
other professions, its returna, in worldly elements of 
success, were unequal; he did not think that he was 
entitled to all the sympathy in the world, and his 
family to all kinds of charitable assistance from the 
prosperous, to the exclusion of Mr. A. the strug- 
gling attorney, or Mr, B. the laborious but ill-paid 
village doctor. But, think as he might, and reason 
ae he would, the reverend Arthur Kemp was poor. 
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Early in life, soon after leaving college, and when 
chosen as the pastor of the small dissenting church 
in Rusticshire, he had married a young lady of 
some refinement, and whose best and only portion was 
her piety. They had been engaged some years; and, 
though the assured income of the young minister was 
at that time so small that it would have been 
wisdom in him to have paused before committing 
himself to the grave responsibilities and certain ex- 
penses of matrimony, ardent affection and strong hope 
and trust gained the day—he was-married. For a 
few years all was sunshine and promise. The young 
couple thought themselves in an Eden. They had 
scrupulously lived jus¢ within their income, which had 
been somewhat increased in permanent amount as one 
child after another was born to them. From the one 
wealthy, or comparatively wealthy member of his 
flock, the pastor and his wife had also reccived many 
valuable and opportune gifts, in addition to his annual 
contr:dution to the support of the ministry. These 
gifts, delicately conferred, had helped the young 
couple over more than one small temporary difficulty, 
and given them just cause for gratitude and praise. 

It was not, then, till after about seven years of 
connubial felicity, and when five children were 
clinging to their skirts, that gloom and darkness 
began evidently to gather around them. The wealthy 
member of their little community died, and left no 
one, like-minded with himself, to supply his lack of 
service; the pastor’s income had, it was too plainly 
to be seen, reached its culminating point; thence- 
forward, any alteration must be for the worse, for 
poverty was pressing on his church, and he hadn’t it 
in his heart to urge upon his people the claims of a 
growing and expensive family. There was about’this 
time, too, a slight advance in the price of all che 
necessary commodities of life; not much, but enough 
ta make poverty more severely felt, The health of 
the pastor's wife began, also, to fail, and his own 
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away, and thenceforward came its stern reality. It is 
no disparagement, no personal reflection, at any rate, 
on the character of the poor minister, since it is 
shared by so many besides, to say that he was not 
fitted, either by constitutional heroism or by a long 
course of training, to cope with the stern reality and 
its fast accumulating difficulties. He became moody, 
left off visiting his people, secluded himself in the 
privacy of his study, where he sat for hours and days 
glooming over his faded prospects. His congregation, 
though they might have guessed the cause of the 
change they witnessed in him, did not; or, had they 
known it, they might with some justice have said, 
“ We have our trials too: we have increasing families, 
failing health and strength, we are struggling in life 
with hard times; but we can’t give in in this sort o 
way. We who are tradesmen must put on a smiling 
countenance to our customers, and not shut ourselves 
up all day in our parlours because trade is slack and 
credit bad; and we who are workmen—why, if the 
iron be blunt, we have to put to more strength.” 
There was some force in this reasoning, and some 
fallacy. If Mr. Kemp had been a blacksmith or a 
zarpenter, he would probably have battered and banged 
away at his anvil or his bench, and the bodily exercise 
and exertion would have nerved his mind to some 
endurance of the unavoidable troubles of his life. 
Work would have been his best relief. But, as it was, 
the stricken, overloaded mind had both to work and to 
bear, without help from the body. 

They said thut their pastor’s preaching had lost its 
former unction and power; they complained that he 
did not visit; they pitied while they blamed; but they 
blamed while they pitied him. They did not want to 
lose him; they remembered with affection his former 
labours; they loved him still; they could not bear the 
thought of thrusting him out of the vineyard; they 
did not even like to complain, nor even to hint at any 
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deficiencies; but, oh, that he would only rouse himself, 
and exert himself! 

He did sometimes rouse himself, and then he 
preached, said his people, as even in his best days he 
had never or rarely preached; and they thought that 
the fault of their dissatisfaction must be in themselves. 
But these instances became less and less frequent 
as his difficulties increased. His energies seemed 
expended; he became a prey to constant depression of 
mind and body. Worse than all, he grew languid in 
seeking that divine strength which would have forti- 
fied his soul against his trials. 

Little Arthur was now six or seven years old; and 
he must be educated at home if educated at all. So 
must his sisters also. The parents had more than 
enough te do to pay for rent, firing, a servant's wages, 
food and clothing, and to keep up such an appearance 
as that no disgrace should through them be cast on 
the gospel ministry; they could not send their children 
to school. Alas! a greater disgrace awaited them 
than the want of appearance; they insensibly and by 
slow degrees became involved in debt. ‘This put the 
coping stone on the poor pastor’s misery. Under 
these inauspicious circumstances, with a lacerated 
heart and a soured mind, the father became his boy's 
teacher—an irregular one, for his attention was divided. 
Worse than this, the naturally placid and affectionate 
man became severe; and the boy soon learned—sooner 
than he learned anything else—to hate his lessons 
and to dread his father. The girls became the 
mother’s pupils, with similar results. Poor woman! 
what could she do, with the cares of a household 

heavily on her, and demanding all her 
attention; with infants around her, to distract her 
mind; vith a peevish, an almost hypochondriacal 
husband, and with ill health in herself—what could 
ahe do as a teacher? But our business is with the 
lite Arthur. 
' ‘We have said that he soon began to hate learning, 
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and to dread his severe father. He did more than 
this; he began to dislike religion. While his father 
was flattering himself that, at least, his boy was escap- 
ing the contaminating influences of other boys, the 
seeds were being sown in that boy’s heart of indiffer- 
ence to his father’s God—of contempt and infidelity. 
He failed to discover in his father’s conduct, much of 
the benign influence of the religion of Jesus. The 
voice which, Sunday after Sunday, he heard from 
the pulpit, telling of a Saviour’s mercy, was the 
same voice which, day after day, addressed him in 
sternness and threatening. The hand which, in 
public, was uplifted to heaven in supplication, was 
the hand which inflicted on him chastisement for 
venial faults, for blots in a copy book, errors 
in a sum, false concord in a latin composition. He 
shuddered at the sight of that hand—and that 
a father’s hand. 

Time went on and on. The father loved his son, 
and grieved over what appeared to be the boy’s 
obduracy. And the boy was obdurate and hardened; 
or rather, he was insensible. He wished himself 
anything but what he was; anybody’s son but o 
minister’s; anywhere but at home. 

But it was not easy for him to leave home. When 
«his painful and imperfect education had so far termi- 
nated that his father had given it up in despair, many 
attempts to place the youth in a situation fuiled; 
generally from want of funds to pay an apprentive 
fee, or fromm want of means to sustain him away from 
home, or to furnish him with a necessary outfit. At 
length an opportunity occurred. A kind-hearted man 
from London—a large corn-dealer, and a Friend— 
_ visited the little town of , in Rustieshire, on 
business. He accidentally heard of the straits of the 
poor dissenting minister, and called upon him. Tho 
result was, a present which brought tears to the poor 
pastor's eyes and relief to his heart; and, in addition 
to this timely assistance, an offer to provide a situation 
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for Arthur, in London, in which he might earn his 
own living. 

We need not say that the offer was gratefully 
accepted; and in the kind-hearted Friend, our readers 
will trace the gentleman who had assisted Basil 
Marsden. By what means he had attained, or was 
able to exert sufficient influence over Mr. Joseph 
Rutland, as to have the nomination of his junior 
clerks, it is not necessary, here at least, to attempt 
to explain. 

The parting of the youth from his parents was a 
painful one, yet not without some hope and promise. 
The father wept, and implored forgiveness of his son 
for those instances of harshness which he had bitterly 
repented when the mood was over, and for which he 
had often humbled himself before God. The boy 
‘was melted too; it must be a desperately hard heart 
that can withstand a father’s praycrs for forgiveness, 
The mother wept on the son’s neck, and kissed him 
again and again. Once and again the parents entreated 
the boy to “remember his Creator in the days of his 
youth;” to ‘‘flee youthful lusts;” to “remember the 
sabbath day to keep it holy;” to “search the scrip- 
tures;” and Arthur promised that he would be mind- 
ful of these things. And so they parted. 

We have enlarged upon Basil’s narrative; for we 
know much of Arthur Kemp of which he was neces- 
rly Races We shall continue the narrative is 
the following chapter, in Basil’s own words, 
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CHAPTER XXL 


Glimpses of the Home and Heart of a Poung Proili- 
gute— Foreshadowings of x Coming Cutustrophe. 


“How long has your friend been living in London, 
Basil?” asked Mr. Marsden, who had laid down his 
newspaper, and listened with a good deal of interest . 
to his son’s account of Arthur Kemp. 

“ About three years, father; but I don’t know that 
I ought to call him ‘friend.’ We are on friendly 
enough terms, that’s all.” 

“I did not mean more than that, my boy. Well, I 
suppose that three years’ life in London has not 
improved young Kemp’s character?” 

“T am afraid it has not, father. But it is some- 
thing, ‘isn’t it?’ that he has kept in the same situation 
all the time. And I do think if it were not for 
Gillman 

‘*Who is Gillman, Basil?” asked Mr. Marsden, with 
an air of abstraction. “Oh, I remember, your senior 
clerk.” 

“Yes; if it had not been for him, I think poor 
Arthur might have been different from what he is. 
But I am atraid Gillman has done him a great dcal of 
mischief.” 

“ How, Basil?” 

“T can scarcely say how,” said Basil, “and I may 
be mistaken, after all; but Gillman is not very steady, 
i think; and be has such a sneering way of talking 
about religion. He is very fond of pleasure, too; is 
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acquainted with people who are in some way connected 
with the theatres, and often gets tickets for nothing, 
or orders, as he calls them. He seems to know more 
than he ought to know, too, about gambling-houses, 
and horse-racing; he always goes to Epsom races, he 
says, and boasts cf the money he won there, at the 
last races. Kemp is often with him at night, and 
then on the next day he is just fit for nothing. And 
besides that, though Arthur has a good salary, he 
seems to be always in some difficulty about money.” 

**T should not think our society is likely to interest 
Arthur Kemp very greatly, according to your account 
of him, Basil,” observed Minnie. 

“J should not have thought so, either, Minnie, if 
it had not been for what he said to me this evening,” 
rejoincd her brother. “ But he has confessed to me 
that he is very miserable; that he cannot forget his 
home, though it was not a happy one; and that he 
cannot disbelieve the Bible, though he pays no regard 
to it. Hesays that he despises himself for being such 
a fool, and that he knows it will not last long with 
him as itis now. And Ido not think it can, either, 
for Mr. Rutland has more than once warned him, as 
he did to-day, that if there is not an alteration in him 
he shall turn him off.” 

“That accounts for h’: temporary penitence, I 
suppose, Basil,” said Mr. Marsden. “I am afraid, my 
boy, we shall not do the young man much good; but 
bring him with you, if you like, by all means. But if 
your senior clerk is the sort of man you describe him 
to be, how is it Ae retains his situation?” 

‘He does not show it, as Kemp does, father: that 
ig one thing; and another is, I fancy Mr. Rutland 
cannot do very well without him. He is a clever 
hand at business, and knows more about it than Mr. 
Rutland himself, who is often absent for days together, 
and trusts almost everything to Mr. Gillman.” | 
' A few days after this, in pursuance of his benevolent 
design, Basil invited Arthur to accompany him, and 
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epend the evening at his home. The young clerk 
unhesitatingly accepted the invitation, hampered only 
with the condition that Basil would first bear him 
company to Ais lodgings, which were on the Surrey 
side of the water, that he might put on a suitable 
visiting dress. This was reasonable enough; and 
as those lodgings were not far from the water-side, 
and lay between London and Waterloo bridges, not 
much extra time would be consumed by the change of 
route, 

It was a fine summer evening, and the streets were 
crowded with passengers. The two young men crossed 
the bridge, arm-in-arm, and a short quarter of an 
hour’s walk brought them to their halting-place— 
Arthur’s lodgings. ‘These were in a mean street 0. 
dirty houses, the ground floors of which, for the most 
part, contained small shops, which matched, in their 
aspect and contents, the surrounding neighbourhood, 
A gin-palace and a pawnbroker’s establishment were 
the most prominent features in the scene. These 
trades seemed to be flourishing. Next in importance 
was a broker’s shop, then a baker’s, then a coal and 
potata shed, then a grocer’s shop. Into this Kemp 
led the way, followed by Basil, passed through it and 
ascended two flights of stairs, opened a door, and bade 
his friend enter. 

The ‘room was & small one, and neither very clean 
nor very richly furnished. A narrow press bedstead, 
turned up—for the hour of letting it down and 
inaking the bed was not yet come—was the first thing 
which attracted Basil’s attention. 

“Ah! my nest, Marsden,” explained the master of 
the room, noticing his friend’s involuntary look of 
inquiry“ ‘condemned a double debt to pay; a bed 
by night, a chest of drawers by day,’ as somebody 
says. Snug, isn’t it?” 

. “Very,” said Basil; “ but not quite healthy, perhaps, 
to have the bed-clothes shut up all day long.” 
_ There was some ground for this remark; for a sickly 
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emell, which even the perfume of stale cigar-smoke, 
- powerfully strong as that was, did not quench, hung 
about the room, and caused Basil to gasp for a breath 
of fresh air, and to wish himself again in the street. 

Arthur made no reply. He might not have heard 
Basil’s observation, for he was at the moment stripping 
off his coat, which he threw into a chair, and then 
proceeded to a small corner wash-stand. 

“No water, as usual,” muttered the lodger to 
himself. ‘I must get it myself, I suppose. Excuse 
me, one minute, Marsden: do take a seat—if you can 
find one,” he added; and saying this, he left the room, 
water-jug in hand. 

The proviso was not unnecessary. There were two 
or three chairs in the room, indeed; but they were all 
encumbered with various articles of dress. Instead of 
taking a seat, therefore, Basil stepped to the window, 
and ventured to open it sufficiently wide to give 
egress to his head and shoulders. There was nothing 
particularly inviting in the prospect below and around. 
Jt was a back room window, and two stories below 
were a series of dirty yards, some twelve or fourteen 
feet square, inclosed within blackened walls. In some 
of these yards were children at play—such children, 
and such play! it made Basil melancholy to see them: 
in others were clothes lines and props, and dangling 
half-dried articles of apparel, which had once been 
white, but would surely never be white again. Beyond 
these yards were the backs of other houses like that 
in which he was stationed; and a gloomy smoky 
atmosphere hung over all. 

‘A pleasant look-out that, Marsden,” said Arthur, 
who re-entered the room before Basil’s survey was 
completed. “ What do you think of it altogether?” 

** T should not like to live here,” replied Basil with 
® look and tone of pity. ‘ I¢ cannot be very pleasant, 
nor very healthy, I should think. And this is your 
only room, I suppose?” : 

“Of course; why, what should I want with more? 
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IT am only here o’nights, and Sundays, and not much 
of that. So what does it signify?” 

‘Do you board with the family?” asked Basil, 
evading the question by putting another. 

“ What, the people down below? I should think 
not; that would be too rich, that would. I always 
dine at the eating-house, you know; and have break- 
fast and tea at a coffee-room, and supper—anywhere, 
just as it happens. That’s the way J do it,” and the 
young gentleman, having by this time “ given himself 
& wipe,” as he said, commenced oiling and brushing 
his hair. 

This operation was soon over, and Arthur, having 
completed his toilet, the two youths descended the 
stairs, and were once more in the street. 

‘*You don’t seem to like the look of my crib, 
Marsden,” said Kemp, as they walked onwards. 

“TI cannot say that I envy you,” replied the other. 
“T should think that you are not very comfortable in 
your lodgings.” 

‘Well, you are about right there, perhaps; but 
what is a young fellow like me to do? [ must have 
a place to put my head in somewhere; and it docs not 
much matter, after all, where it is; for I take care 
spend as much time as I can away from that beastly 

ole.” 

“But why should you have a beastly hole, as you 
call it, for a home?” urged Basil. “Surely you might 
lodge with some decent, respectable family, where 
some attention would be paid to your comfort. And 
if it were two or three miles away from the counting- 
house, you would have a chance of purer air, and the 
walk would not hurt you.” 

“Oh,” said Kemp, “I tried that on till I was sick 
and tired of it. When I first came to London, my 
father wrote to a dear brother chip of his, in the 
preaching line, to get him to look out lodgings for me 
in some quiet religious family, where I might have the 

comforts of home, as he said, and be watched over, and 
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all that sort of thing that you meet with in advertise- 
ments sometimes. And by that means I was hooked- 
on to some people out Islington way. I can’t say that 
I hadn’t a comfortable bed-room enough, and very 
moderate too; but, as to all the rest, it didn’t suit 
at all, I soon found that out, and was not long 
cutting it.” 

“What was the matter?” Basil asked. 

“The matter! why, everything. I couldn’t go out 
of the house, at night, without having the old fellow 
at me, to know where I was going, or where I had 
been. If I didn’t get to my lodgings in what they 
thought proper time, there was the old woman preach- 
ing to me about the wickedness of late hours They 
didn’t like it if I wasn’t in to family prayers every 
evening at ten o’clock; and they wanted to get me out 
of bed every morning to have prayers before breakfast, 
before I started off to the city. Then, 01 Sundays, I 
must go to chapel with them, or give ati account of 
where I had been ‘to hear,’ as they said; and if I was 
sulky and wouldn’t go, or say what I had done with 
myself, there was such weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth e 

“Don’t talk in that scoffing way, Kemp,” interposed 
Basil; “it shocks me to hear you.” 

“’Tis true, I assure you. And then they had such 
noses, they smelt out everything. What business was 
it of theirs if I smoked cigars and tapped a bottle of 
wine, now and then, with a jolly fellow or two? They 
made it their business, though. The woman couldn’t 
endure the smell of smoke in her house, she said; and 
the man took to lecturing me about bad habits, and all 
that sort of thing, in a very impertinent sort of way. 
I could not have a fellow to see me either, without 
their wanting to know who he was, and what he 
wanted, and where he came from; and they must needs 
be writing home about me. So I pretty soon cut that 
connexion. I didn’t come to London to be tied down 
with leading-strings like that.” 
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“But still,” Basil suggested, “there are more com- 
fortable lodgings to be got than that room we have 
just left.” 

*‘Not so cheap, though; and I can’t afford to pay 
for what people call the comforts of a home. Hang 
comfort, I say, and give me liberty. Besides, it does 
not suit me to be far away from the city, and I must 
have a room where I can go in and come out when I 
like, and no questions asked; and your very respectable 
people, especially if they are ‘unco guid,’ as Burns 
says, make so much ado about nothing.” 

All this and more passed, as the two young men 
jostled their way along the narrow footpaths of the 
streets which intervened between Arthur Kemp’s 
lodgings and Waterloo-bridge. To say that Basil 
was grieved, and in some measure offended, by the 
tone of Kemp’s conversation is not sufficient. He 
began to reproach himself with having, even with a 
good intention, so far formed or encouraged an 
intimacy with his loose-minded and prodigal fellow- 
clerk as to have thought of inviting him to his own 
home, and of introducing him to his father and sister. 
He was not so self-confident as to believe his own 
principles to be beyond the power of corruption, nor so 
conceited as to think that he could by his example or 
precepts work reformation in a flippant youth, older 
than himgelf, and at least as well acquainted as himself 
with all the arguments which could be used in favour of 
sobriety, morality, and true piety. And what would 
his father and Minnie think of his taste and discern- 
ment in the choice of 8 companion? In short, Basil 
began heartily to wish that he had never spoken of 
Arthur Kemp to his father; or, at least, that he had 
never thought of inviting him to his home. Certainly, 
he would not have given the invitation if he bad had 
& previous peep at the young man’s lodgings, and had, 
a few days before, heard what, in this short walk, had 
escaped his companion’s lips. 

And yet, for what purpose had he given the inv’ 
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tion? Was it not to rescue, if possible, the young 
man at his side from the slavery of dissipation; to 
show him that happiness was to be attained in far 
other ways than by those of self-abandonment to folly? 
“The whole need not a physician,” pondered Basil 
within himself, “but they that are sick;” and Arthur 
Kemp was not so far gone, he trusted, that a helping 
hand might not save him from ruin. Had he not 
confessed himself miserable? And was not the very 
bravado with which he spoke of his liberty from 
constraint an unwilling confession of uneasiness and 
real bondage? And was not Arthur the son of pious 
parents—the child of many prayers? With all his 
assumed carelessness, he could not surely be so in- 
different to religion as he would have it believed. 

Basil thought all this, and more than this, as he 
walked on, a hundred yards or more, in silence by the 
side of his companion; and when he looked round into 
Arthur’s countenance, he was astonished at the change 
which a few minutes had wrought there. 

Arthur Kemp’s face was a remarkably flexible one. 
Naturally it was handsome and ingenuous; but it was 
capable of distortion by passion, or any strong feeling 
which was predominant in his mind. During the 
conversation, a part only of which we have recorded, 
an unpleasant sneer had played around his mouth, 
and glances of recklessness and something akin to 
licentiousness had escaped, from time to time, from 
his eyes. Now, these sinister looks had vanished, and 
e softencd expression was spread over his features; 
while the muscles of his lips worked as though with 
some emotion of grief or remorse. Basil turned his 
head away and walked on, still in silence. 

They had reached the foot of the bridge, and, hav- 
ing paid the small toll exacted from foot passengers, 
they began to cross it. It was comparatively deserted: 
and, as though by mutual consent, the two young men 
balted when they were midway over, and leaned on 
the balustrades towards the west. ‘The sun was 06 
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yet below the horizon, and a few of its stray beams 
shot slantingly avross the river, gilding its mimie 
waves, and imparting liveliness to the scene. 

‘Are you cold, Arthur?” asked Basil, as he felt, 
or fancied that he felt, a slight shudder pass over 
the arm of his companion, which was locked in his own, 

“No; it is nothing, Marsden.—I wonder,” he 
added, after a moment’s pause, ‘‘whether you ever 
feel as I do sometimes.” 

“ How is that?” Basil asked. 

‘As if a quiet leap would end it all,” replied the 
young man, in a low and bollow tone; “as if some 
invisible tempter were at one’s elbow, saying, ‘Jump, 
you fool, and have done with it’-—as if the best and 
pleasantest thing in life would be the ending of it— 
and a feeling that there is that way of getting out of 
the world, let what will come.” 

“ Nonsense, Arthur! You are saying this to frighten 
me; you don’t mean anything of the sort. Come 
away; do not let us stop here,” said Basil, almost drag- 
ging his companion away from the side of the bridge. 

“TI do mean it though,” rejoined Arthur Kemp. 
“Do you never have such thoughts?” 

“IT! no, never,” exclaimed Basil, energetically. 
“TI hope I never shall.” 

“Amen! with all my heart, Marsden,” said Arthur, 
in a lighter tone. “It isn’t altogether a pleasant sort 
of feeling while it lasts, I can tell you.” 

“ But why, why do you have such feclings—if you 
really do have them?” Basil asked, in a tone of deep 
concern. 

“‘ Because I cannot help it. And, after all, it does 
not matier; what is to be is to be, I suppose. I have 
learned that much from religion.” 

“You have learned it wrong, then, I am sure,” 
‘rejoined Basil; “the religion of the Bible does not 
make machines of any of us; and you know better, I 
am persuaded you do. And if such temptations as 
you speak of do come into your mind—temptations 
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which if obeyed would ruin you body and soul for 
ever—you know where they come from, and,where it 
is said, ‘Resist the devil, and he will flee from you.’ 
But, after all,” he added, “I can hardly believe that 
you are not joking—though it is not a pleasant joke.” 

“I believe you, Marsden. Well, it is a joke, then,” 
returned the other; ‘so we will drop the subject.” 

Basil was glad to drop the subject; and in a few 
mainutes they arrived at their destination. 


CHAPTER XXII. 





Arlhur Henp’s Versatility of Character—An old 
Htquatntanceship rebibed. 


Two or three months passed without any remarkable 
incidents in the domestic history of tho Marsdens, if 
we except that Basil received an advance in salary; 
which not only added to home-comfort, but proved 
that he had risen in the favour of his employer, who, 
moreover, spoke of him as a steady and dependable 
youth, who would get on in the world with time and 
patience. 

The visit of Arthur Kemp to the Marsdens had 
been followed by no particular results; but the increase 
of intimacy which it brought about seemed to be 
working @ favourabie influence on that unhappy 
young man, Inasmuch as he appeared to Basil to be 
struggling against the untoward influences which had 
entangled him in their meshes. He seemed, in fact, 
to be looking up to Basil for support and countenance, 
and to avoid the society of Mr. Gillman, who, he 
acknowledged to the junior clerk, in a confidential 
conversation, was the instigator of many of his irregu- 
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larities. Gillman, on the other hand, bore the deser- 
tion with philosophical calmness and equanimity, only 
sneering faintly and almost imperceptibly when he 
saw the two young clerks sometimes walking together, 
arm-in-arm, from the counting-house; but taking no 
open measures to interfere with their objects, or to 
interrupt their communion. ‘To Basil, the senior 
clerk always behaved with distant reserve, though 
with no lack of courtesy. And thus, for a time, 
matters stood in Joseph Rutland’s counting-house. 

Arthur Kemp had made rather a favourable impres- 
sion on the mind of Mr. Leonard Marsden. And to 
account for this, we may say that nothing could well 
be more diverse than Arthur Kemp in one of his 
various and varying moods, from Arthur Kemp in 
another of those moods. On the evening of his visit, 
the young man appeared to have left behind him, on 
Waterloo-bridve or elsewhere, the reckless flippant 
style in which he had previously indulged, and car- 
ried with him into the presence of Basil’s father and 
sister the manners and bearing only of a well- 
educated, ingenuous, frank-hearted, and high-spirited 
youth. We have written many pages in vain, if our 
readers have not perceived in Mr. Marsden a good- 
tempered indol- nee of character, and a bluntness of 
perception which prevented the exercise of unfriendly 
suspicion; and it [}.sil was more quick of apprehension, 
our readers will al-o remember that he was not above 
eighteen years o-d -1an age at which suspicion is not 
only unnatural, but especially unlovely, and, we may 
add, suspicious also. We say this advisedly and 
deliberately. Suspicion is the untoward offspring of 
experience; and we never met with a young person 
who was precociously suspicious of others who was 
himself worthy of implicit confidence. 

Basil was puzzled, certainly, by the changeable, 
and, in many recpects, strange demeanour of Arthur 
Kemp; but he thought the best of him, and not the 
worst; and when his father expressed his gratification 
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with the visit, and said that he was agreeably dis- 
appointed in his son’s new acquaintance, and hoped 
that he would come and see them again—as often, in- 
deed, as he pleased——-Basil took heart of grace, and, for 
a time at least, held his prudential scruples in abeyance. 

Nor was Arthur Kemp to be charged with inten- 
tional hypocrisy in adapting his conduct to the society 
in which he found himself. He really liked his 
evening visit; and, without any further restraint upon 
himself than that of avoiding manners and topics of 
conversation which he rightly judged would be dis- 
agreeable to his host, he unintentionally passed him- 
self off as far more ignorant and innocent of the 
naughty ways of the world than his experience would 
have warranted. He gladly, also, accepted the over- 
tures then made to him, and, without obtruding him- 
self too often, gained a footing in Basil’s home as 
a favoured and pleasant occasional guest. He even 
consulted Basil upon a change of lodgings, and declared 
his resolution of living a more steady and rational life 
than that of which he had formerly somewhat boasted. 

This was the posture of affairs when a circumstance 
occurred which introduced Basil himself into another 
circle of friends. 

Our readers will not have forgotten a certain 
scrap of cancelled copy which fell into Basil’s hands 
while he was performing the office of amanuensis 
to Mr. Douglas, and which he devotedly treasured 
in his pocket-book. We shall attribute no particularly 
culpable emotions to our young friend, if we suppose 
that he sometimes spread that bit of spoiled paper 
before him with a feeling of regret that the fair 
vision of Rosa Douglas had so soon vanished, and 
that his acquaintance with Rosa’s father had termi- 
nated as abruptly as it had commenced. A year had 
now passed away singe he had rescued that piece of 
waste paper from being twisted into pipe-lights—to 
which ignominious use Mr. Douglas would have 
reduced it~and Rosa Douglas could certainly never 
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have imagined, when she cast it aside, how great a 
value would thereafter attach to that worthless frag- 
ment of her manuscript. 

It came to pass, one evening, that Basil, slightly 
diverging from his usual and more direct route from 
Thames-street to the Strand, entered the narrow 
street known to the initiated by the fond abbrevi- 
ation “The Row,” otherwise called, by the uninitiated, 
Paternoster-row; and with very little reverence, we 
grieve to say, for the venerable and awful associations 
connected with that very narrow, crooked, incon- 
venient, and withal comparatively quiet little strip of 
the great city, he loitered on, bestowing now and then 
a careless glance on the shop-windows as he passed. 

He presently came to a full stop, however, before 
one window which was lighted with a single gas- 
burner, and which displayed a few books opened at 
the title-page, on one of which he accidentally 
observed the name of Douglas: and a further exami- 
nation of the title convinced him that the book was 
one, in the authorship of some portion of which he 
might claim as large and important a share as is 
generally conceded to the merits of an organ-blower 
in the performances of an orchestra. And though 
Basil was more modest than the celebrated gentleman 
of the latter fraternity, who extracted from his baffled 
and irritated superior the acknowledgment that it was 
“wer” who played, he nevertheless felt some slight 
and gentle buddings of the pride of authorship swell- 
ing within him. It will be pleasant to see myself in 
print, thought Basil, though I did nothing but copy; 
and, after a momentary debate with prudence, he 

entered the shop and demanded a sight of the book. 

He had glanced hastily over its pages, and was 
lying down two half-crowns—the price of the volame 
—upon the counter, when he felt a hand upon his 
shoulder, and hastily turning, he found himself face to 
face with Mr. Douglas himself—who, while Basil was 
thus employed, had passed out of his publisher's private 
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room, at the back of the shop, on his way into the street, 
and had thus come in contact with his former assistant. 

Basil’s countenance lighted up as be shook hands 
with Mr. Douglas. 

“But this is not fair, Mr. Marsden,” said the latter. 
“Tf I had known where to find you, you would have 
had a presentation copy before now: so put up your 
half-crowns, my young friend. Mr. W. and I will settle 
that matter between us.” After a few more words of 
explanation Basil did as he was bid; and, thanking 
his friend, was about to wish him good evening. 

“T am going homeward too,” said Mr. Douglas; 
“perhaps our way may lay in the same direction,” 

“We live in the Strand,” said Basil. 

‘‘And I in Chelsea—that haunt of authors from 
time immemorial—and my way home is through the 
Strand. Take my arm, Mr. Marsden.” 

. They talked about a good many things as they went 
along, and about a good many persons; but not a word 
about Rosa. Mr. Douglas congratulated Basil on his 
position and prospects, and wished him further and 
more abundant success; and it was natural—when 
they reached Mr. Harebell’s—that Basil should invite 
Mr. Douglas to step up and see his father. Mr. 
Douglas declined this, on the plea of haste, but pro- 
mised that he would—if he might—renew acquaintance 
with the elder Marsden at some more convenient 
season. Meanwhile, Mr. Basil must come and see 
him; and as Chelsea was but “a Sabbath day’s journey” 
from the Strand, if Basil could put up with the 
customs of a very sober and precise family, who made 
a point of attending Divine service twice, and spending 
the remainder of the day in serious, social intercourse, 
befitting its sanctity, he should be welcome. Basil 
thanked Mr. Douglas; but, as he had been accustomed 
scrupulously to avoid visiting on the day of rest, 
intimated that he would endeavour to secure some less 
exceptionable time for his visit; and, with mutual 
assurances of regard, they parted. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 


Horeshadowings. 


«*You would have been delighted, Minnie—I am sure 
ou would.” 

‘“‘Ts Miss Douglas so very captivating, then?” asked 
Minnie, with an arch smile. 

“Oh! I was not thinking particularly of Miss 
Douglas,” returned Basil, slightly confused; “I mean 
you would like them all if you were to know them. 
Mrs. Douglas is such a particularly nice motherly 
lady; and the children—the younger ones, I mean— 
are so well behaved; and then, Mr. Douglas himself 
is so conversational and cheerful, and has so many 
anecdotes to tell. You may fancy that, because he is 
an author, he is a mere book-worm, and always in the 
clouds; but it isn’t so, by any means. There is 
nothing professional about him, when you come to 
know him.” And Basil, who had been for some time 
talking very earnestly, stopped to take breath. 

“Are you quite sure that you are not in the cloude, 
Basil dear?” said Minnie, gently pinching her brother’s 
ear. They were conveniently seated for such pleasant 
interchange of courtesies as this, being on the same 
little sofa, which was wheeled up to the fire; and for 
the last half-hour Basil’s right arm had been round 
his sister's waist, while her little hand was thrown 
back and resting on his shoulder. She had only to 
lift it, therefore; it was the gentlest little fairy pinch 
that she could give; and har brother revenged himself 
by kissing Minnie’s cheek. 

“JT in the clouds, Minnie] What a very strange 
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notion. What can there be for me to be in the clouds 
about?” 

“T have asked you a good many questions about 
Rosa Douglas, and I cannot get an answer from you, 
Basil,” said his sister. 

‘““Well, what of that, Minnie? That does not 
prove that I am in the clouds, does it? ‘The fact is, I 
do not know how to describe Rosa Douglas; I really 
do not, except by saying that she is a very—what 
shall I say?—a very agreeable young lady, and very 
well informed, and that she is ie 

‘‘ Handsome, of course,” interposed Minnie, to help 
Basil out in his description; for he stumbled in it 
awfully. 

‘“sHandsome—I don’t know; I do not think she 
would be thought handsome. She is pleasing looking 
though,” Basil added quickly, “almost as much g0 as 
you are, Minnie, and not half so saucy.” 

‘Thank you, Basil,” said Minnie; and to prove her 
claim to superlative sauciness, she pinched Basil’s ear 
again, a little harder this time. 

“JI wanted you to become acquainted with Miss 
Douglas,” continued Basil, without noticing this inter- 
ruption; “and Iam so sorry you would not go with 
me to Chelsea yesterday, when you were so pressingly 
invited.” 

“Say ‘could not,” Basil; you know that father 
could not leave his office; and it would not have been 
kind to run away and leave him to shift for himself, 
We will go some day, though, Basil; I have a great 
curiosity, you must know, to see Rosa Douglas, for I 
do really believe you are in love with her.” 

“Minnie! you saucy little chit of a darling sisters 
what an extraordinary ideal—as though I could not 
admire a pretty countenance without being in love 
with its owner! Besides, what do you know of such 
things, you silly dear Minnie?” 

«Nothing whatever, Basil,” replied Minnie; “only 
I have heard of such things.” 
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“Tt would never do for me, Minnie,” said Basil, 
energetically, “to be in love with anybody but you 
and our poor little Nelly—unless, indeed, somebody 
with a great fortune were to make love to me; and I 
don’t think, then, that I should be tempted; for I 
wouldn’t like the money should be all on one side.” 

«And I am sure I shouldn’t like it for you, Basil,” 
suid Minnie; “for only think how miserable we 
always used to think poor Mr. Burgess was, when we 
were at Willow-lodge, you know, though his wife had 
such lots of money, they said; and he married her 
because of it.” 

“Ah, but that doesn’t prove anything; for Mrs. 
Burgess was a good deal older than her husband, for 
one thing,” argued Basil, thoughtfully; “and besides, 
she was quite a crazy woman sometimes, and always 
full of whims and crotchets, and so miserly, that 
the poor man never had a shilling to do what he 
liked with, and couldn’t even call his house his own. 
Don’t you remember how Mrs. Burgess would have 
the best drawing-room shut up, and would never let 
her husband or any one else go into it, till, one day, 
when she had the carpet taken up, it was all to pieces 
with moth holes? No, I don’t think that proves any- 
thing, one way or the other, Minnie,” continued Basil; 
‘but still, I should not like the money to be all on 
one side; and it will be a long time, I am afraid,” he 
added, with a sigh, “‘before I shall be rich enough to 
be in love with anybody.” 

“I don’t know about that, Basil dear; you must not 
give up because you do not get on as fast as you 
expected,” said Minnie, encouragingly and soothingly. 
“I think you are often troubled about this; but you 
are getting on nicely, for all that.” 

“Yes, and so I am, Minnie,” exclaimed Basil, 
kindling into manly courage at his sister’s words; 
“and I am ungrateful if ever Iam gloomy, and cruel 
to you and father if I seem so. I went quite raw into 
Mr. Rutland’s counting-house; and though I have 
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been there only two years, or a little more, my salary 
has been doubled; and I really believe, without vanity, 
that Mr. Rutland has more confidence in me than he 
has even in Gillman. I hope that he has reason for 
this, too; for Gillman is an unprincipled fellow—I 
know he is. And if I cannot expect to be advanced 
much further where I am, it is only to wait patiently 
for a year or two, or two or three years, and then [ 
shall be fit for a much better situation somewhere 
else.” 

‘‘And then,” added Minnie, playfully, “you can 
begin to think about Rosa Douglas, you know.” 

** Pray, don’t, Minnie!” said Basil, imploringly; and 
when Minnie looked into his face she saw thut he was 
really distressed. ‘‘I am very silly,” she said, repent- 
antly; ‘‘don’t miud what I said, Basil; I wont tease 
you again.” 

That you, dear reader, may the better understand 
the foregoing dialogue, be pleased to suppose that a 
year at least has elapsed since the incident occurred 
of which we informed you in the last chapter. We 
are not writing a biography, nor keeping a strict 
daily record of Basil Marsden’s onward progress. It 
is sufficient to take up his history at such intervals as 
may best serve the purposes of our narrative; and it is 
needful only to say here, that the year which had 
passed had glided gently and quietly along with those 
in whom our story is more particularly concerned, 
giving us no changes to record, except the gradual 
ind imperceptible advance which Basil had made 
towards manhood, and Minnie to womanhood. 

We have already seen that Basil had taken a step 
or two in worldly prosperity; and a glance round the 
room in which the brother and sister sat would have 
taken in some signs and tokens of this prosperity. 
And if Minnie had on, that evening, a rich and hand- 
some silk dreas, she might have told you truly that 
she had put it on to please the generous brother, who, 
pot many. weeks before, had purchased it with hia 
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own savings. But this is @ small matter, perhaps 
unworthy the notice of a grave historian. 

Basil had accepted an invitation from Mr. Douglas; 
and on two or three occasions, during the twelve or 
fourteen months which had intervened, he had visited 
hia Chelsea friends. On the long summer evenings 
he had once or twice been taken with a strong inclina- 
tion to prolong his walk from the Pimlico side of St. 
James’s-park to the neighbourhood of Chelsea church 
—we had written Chelsea old church, but we believe 
that Chelsea new church was not at that time built. 
When this rambling fit seized him, he had endeavoured 
to inspire his father and Minnie with the same enthu- 
siastic admiration of the beauty of the evening, the 
remarkable pleasantness of the walk, and the enchant- 
ing loveliness of the moonlight on the bosom of 
the Thames, especially as seen from the delightful 
promenade known as Cheyne-walk, or from the centre 
of Battersea-bridge; and failing to convince them of 
this—and they really were provokingly sceptical~ 
Basil had yielded to their entreaties to pursue his 
pleasant walk alone, and to allow them to return to 
their home in the Strand. 

But it was winter now; and failing these rare 
evening excursions, he had taken a half-holiday from 
the counting-house, to accept an invitation to the 
Douglases, in which both his father and sister were 
included, but the fulfilment of which, as we have seen, 
was confined to himself alone. It was at the close of 
a long account of the pleasure he had enjoyed, that 
the conversation which this necessary explanation has 
interrupted took place. Let us further add, that Basil 
and Minnie were by themselves: their father had of 
late expressed some degree of weariness at the long 
evenings, and had retired to his own room soon after 
supper. And it was this alteration in Mr. Marsden’s 
habits which, after a short silence, became the sub- 
ject, or rather led on his children to another topic, of 
conversation. 
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“*My darling Minnie,” said Basil, with a look full 
of interest and solicitude, as, in a slight change of 
position, he caught sight of his sister’s face, and saw 
that her eyes were fast filling with tears, ‘“‘here I have 
been bothering you for I don’t know how long, with 
my thoughtless tongue, and have quite wearied you 
out.” 

‘No, no, you have not indeed, Basil. You know I 
like to hear you talking cheerfully; besides, I have 
been talking as much as you have.” 

“Have I vexed you, dear Minnie?” 

“Did you ever vex me, Basil?” asked his sister, 
lovingly. 

‘““Not knowingly, or willingly, or intentionally, 
Minnie, since I was a naughty little boy, and pulled 
out one of your doll’s eyes. No; it has been one good 
effect of our misfortunes, Minnie, that we have not 
had so much time for quarrelling as we might have 
had, and perhaps not so much inclination for it either: 
but I may have said something wrong, without mean- 
ing to grieve you.” 

‘‘Indeed you have not, Basil; and—and it is very 
silly of me to give way like this;” and Minnie tried 
to wipe away the tears, but they came all the faster 
for her efforts to restrain them. 

“You are not well, then, Minnie: Iam sure you 
would not be distressed as you are now without some 
cause,” said Basil, tenderly; and he took Minnie’s hand 
in his. 

“Tam quite well, Basil dear; but—and yet it is 
perhaps a foolish fancy; and I ought not to infeet you 
with it.” 

* You ought indeed; and if it is a foolish fancy, I 
shall soon send it to the right-about: but what is it, 
Minnie?” 

Thus conjured, Minnie told how that, for some 
weeks, she had anxiously watched their father's looka, 
and noted an alteration in his spirits and habits, which. 
sometimes filled her with indefinable apprehensions 
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that he was suffering in bodily health. ‘ You remem- 
ber that accident he met with in the summer,” said 
she, “when a porter ran against him with a sharp 
heavy package, which bruised his side?” 

Yes, Basil remembered this; but his father had 
always said that he received no injury: the skin was 
scarcely discoloured with the blow, and in a day or 
two all appearance of it went off. 

“JT do not think dear father has been well since 
then,” said Minnie sadly. ‘I did not think anything 
of it till a long time afterwards; but I remember now 
that he has sometimes turned quite pale, and seemed 
in pain; and lately this has come on often—oh, so 
often. Then, I have seen him stop as if his breath 
were almost gone, when he has been coming up-stairs; 
and, for days together, he takes scarcely anyshing to 
eat. And this going to bed so early, as if sitting up 
were a pain to him—he has never done that before, 
you know.” 

‘But, my dear sister, I do think you are a little too 
anxious. It is quite right in you to notice these 
things; but you must not fancy there is anything 
serious the matter, because it will make you unhappy 
without cause, and injure your own health, Minnie. 
Now, I really do not think so much of our father’s 
going to bed a little earlicr every night than he used 
todo. Itis not to be wondered at, Iam sure, when 
we think what a different sort of life he leads from 
what he has been accustomed to for so many years. 
And I have seen no other difference in him.” 

‘*You do not see so much of him as I do, Basil. 
And I think he tries to hide it from you.” 

‘“‘ But has he ever complained, Minnie?” 

“Oh no; I spoke to him only yesterday about it, 
and he says he is quite well—that there is nothing 
the matter with him.” 

“And he ought to know best,” said Basil: but I 
tell you what it is, Minnie. Father wants a change. 
We must get him to go somewhere into the country 
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for afew weeks in the spring. Iam sure he might 
get away from his office if he were to make up his 
mind to it. Why shouldn’t he go to Gloucestershire, 
and pay a visit to cousin Penelope? He would see 
dear Nelly then, and perhaps he could bring her to 
London for a holiday.” 

“Oh, I wish we could get him to do that, Basil,” 
said Minnie, eagerly; “it would satisfy us then about 
poor little Ellen. I mean, he would see if she is 
happy and—and well ” There seemed something 
else that Minnie wanted to say; but she stopped short, 
and her brother took up her unfinished sentence. 

‘‘Nelly’s last letter said she was quite well, Minnie; 
and if she were not, I am sure cousin Penelope would 
write directly, And as to her being happy—you do 
not think she is not, do you, Minnie?” 

‘“‘T did not mean to tell you, Basil—at least, not till 
I had heard again; for I do not like to trouble you. 
But I seem just now as if such a weight of care had 
all at once fallen on me; and yet it is foolish, I know; 
for really, after all, it is nothing, I dare say.” 

“You do indeed seem out of heart, dear Minnie; and 
you must tell me what this other trouble is—that is 

nothing after all,” said Basil, with a smile, and added, 
“like a good many of our troubles, if we would but 
think so.” 

“J had a letter from dear Ellen this morning, 
Rasil,” returned Minnie—“ very short one. Here it 
ia;” and she put it into Basil’s hand. 

“Well, dear, I do not see much to trouble you in 
this,” said Basil, when he had read it; ‘she only says 
she wants to see you ‘very, very much indeed;’ of 
course she does; but that does not prove that Ellen 
16 unhappy.” 

“Tt is not what she says, but what she does not say, 
Basil,” argued his sister. 

“Now really, Minnie, is not this unreasonable?” 
asked Basil; but he asked it so kindly that his sister 
could not be offended. And he proceeded to argue at 
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great length, that Ellen must of necessity be one of 
the happiest little beings under the sun. And then 
he reverted to their father, and entreated Minnie to 
set her mind at rest. “If there were really anything 
the matter with him,” said Basil, “he would have told 
us: don’t you think so, Minnie? But we must get 
him to take this holiday we have been talking about: 
and another thing, Minnie; you know he used to drink 
a glass or two of wine every day, when he could better 
afford it, and now he has Icft that off: I dare say he 
misses it. I'll get some to-morrow, and you must 
make him take it after dinner. And Minnie, if there 
is anything else you think lhe would like, don’t spare 
alittle money. And don’t look on the dark side of 
things, dear.” 

Minnie said she would not; and she went presently 
to her room, with her heart somewhat lightened, 

Basil, too, went to his room; but not to sleep 
immediately. ‘hough he had endeavoured to pass it 
off lightly, he felt concerned at Minnie’s report about 
their father. and determined that he would wateh him 
very closely, and persuade hin, if there were really 
any threatening symptoms, to have medical advice. 
Basil thought of Ellen too, wand wondered whether she 
were really happy, and wheicr cousin Penelope were 
to be trusted. It was rash. he becan to think, to send 
poor little Nelly so far from home, to,one who was 
almost a stranger. “But then,” thought he again, 
“what could we do better at that time, when destitu- 
tion stared us in the face?” 

There was another subject also which occupied 
Basil's restless thouglits that nigit. He had tried to 
persuade himself that he felt only a pleasant brotherly 
sort of admiration of Rosa Douglas, without danger 
of any stronger feeling being concealed under this 
admiration. But was Minnie right-in her guess 
after all?” 

* It will never do,” thought Basil to himself, as he 
tossed about on his pillow; ‘I must not think of any- 
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thing of the sort for years and years to come—if ever, 
I must break it off at once. I won’t go to Chelsea 
again—no.” 

And these were some of Basil Marsden’s Struggles 
in Life, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ellon x Prisoner in Rosemarp-lodge, 


ELLen Marspen sat in a small and almost unfurnished 
chamber at Rosemary-lodge. It was bitterly cold, and 
Ellen was very unhappy. 

The eighteen or twenty months which had passed 
away since she left London had wroughta consider- 
able change in her appearance. She had grown tall, 
and, in spite of country air and exercise, thin and pallid. 
This was not the most painful alteration, however. 
A close observer might occasionally have seen evi- 
dences of a harassed mind in her drovuping eyelids and 
quivering lips. There were times, it is true, when 
Ellen’s former hilarity and humour returned; but the 
lapses had become longer and longer, and on the cold 
afternoon of which we speak there were no traces of 
mirth on her countenance. 

Penelope Chester was not intentionally unkind to 
her young protégée. If any one had hinted to her the 
possibility that she had not gone the very best way to 
work in bringing up her young cousin, she would 
have angrily resented the imputation. Nevertheless, 
she was as unfit as can well be imagined for the office 
she had undertaken. She had no hearty sympathy with 
she child. Truly and literally, she “said of laughter, 
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is mad; and of mirth, what doeth it?” and the efforts 
aud powers of her soul were bent upon their destruction 
in all around her. Is not the world a charnel house? 
a dark valley? a dreary desert? And life, is it not a 
vapour? she wanted to know that. 

She wanted to know that of Mr. Filmer, the young 
minister, when, one summer’s day, he had called to 
invite Ellen Marsden to accompany his sister and 
himself, and a few of the young people of his congrega- 
tion, on some pleasant excursion—“ a junketing,” Miss 
Penelope called it. 

Mr. Filmer acknowledged it to be true; “and if,” 
he added, “ our heavenly Father could be better served 
by gloomy asceticism than by cheerful obedience and 
grateful acknowledgment of his mercies, why, then it 
would be proper to forego everything that gives us 
pleasure; but, believe me, my dear lady,” he concluded, 
‘‘if I did not feel my conscience quite at rest, and my 
duty quite plain—if, indeed, I did not hope to be 
doing some good, I would have nothing to do with 
this party. Let me hope, then, that we may have our 
little Ellen’s company.” 

But Mr. Filmer made nothing by his motion, even 
though he brought his sister, later in the day, to 
second it. Ellen was kept at home, and the only 
result to her was, that cousin—we beg pardon—aunt 
Chester was more than usually sour and difficult to 

leage. 

Let this suffice for a specimen. 

Ellen yearned for companionship; and at length her 
only really pleasant hours were those which were 
spent with Miss Filmer at their comfortable home. 
These visits were rare, however, and on her return 
ehe was expected to give an account of the way in 
which the time had been employed. 

Yet had Ellen bravely determined not to be 
unhappy. She unmurmuringly bustled through the 
routine of her daily duties, some of them rather 
uncommon ones; but then she remembered that aun 

uM 
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Penelope was an uncommon woman, and, quite as far 
as could have been anticipated, perhaps a step farther, 
consulted that good lady’s tastes in all matters, trivial 
and serious. But at length a difference arose, and 
Ellen’s pent-up feelings found expression in indignant 
sobs and tears. 

It was a winterly day; and the girl drew around 
her more closely the warm shawl which had hung 
loosely over her shoulders, and walked to the window. 
It was a pleasant scene, even then. The whole valley 
was wrapped in a sheet of pure snow, and the smoke 
from village fires curled upwards, giving promise of 
warmth and cheerfulness in the habitations of the 
poor. The day, however, was dull—an emblem of 
Ellen’s mind just then—and the gloom of evening was 
rapidly overspreading the landscape. 

Ellen had not stood long by the window before she 
quickly and silently drew back and resumed her seat. 
She had caught a glimpse of aunt Penelope, marching 
statelily from the front door of Rosemary-lodge to the 
road beyond. 

A minute later, and a gentle tap at her door roused 
Ellen from the thoughts which troubled her, and, once 
more rising, she slipped back the bolt with benumbed 
fingers, and gave admittance to Hannah, who held in 
one hand a steaming cup of tea, and in the other the 
corner of her apron, which, since aprons were invented 
—-and that was a long while ago—has been the 
invariable resource of all damsels in distress. 

“What is it, Hannah? What do you want? Who 
sent you?” demanded Ellen, with a little irritation 
of manner not very natural to her. 

“Oh, Miss Ellen, don’t talk to me s0, please don’t; 
though I am glad to see a little spirit in you at last.: 
Poor, poor dear creetur, you'll be starved to death 0’ 
cold, shut up here all day, with nothing but dry bread 
toeat. I never see anything like it in this house 
before; and I have seen queer things too, at times, 
since I have been here,” 
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“Tt is all very well, Hannah,” said Ellen, averting 
her face. ‘I do not mind: 1 do not want it to be 
different,” she added, faintly. 

‘‘But it ought to be different, amd it must be 
different,” said the commiserating damsel, crying 
heartily. ‘‘ Here you are, shivering like a poor tender 
leaf, Miss Ellen; and now, the mistress—a hard-hearted 
creetur as she is—-I don’t believe she has got a bit of 
feeling in her, and doesn’t know what winter’s cold or 
summer’s heat is; and as to feelings—she was never 
young herself, I should think.” 

‘*But, Hannah,” interposed the trembling girl, “I 
must not, indeed I must not, hear you speak against 
aunt Chester in this way. It is not right in you to 
say it, nor in me to listen.” 

“Well, I won’t then, Miss Ellen; I wasn’t going to 
it; but somehow it slipped out. But drink this tea up, 
Miss—it will warm your poor inside; and then slip 
down-stairs, Miss Ellen, and get a good warm at the 
kitchen fire. Nobody won’t know anything about it; 
for she is gone out.” 

‘“‘T saw aunt Chester go, Hannah; and I am sure 
you mean it very kindly,” said Ellen; “but I do not 
intend to leave this room, at any rate till aunt comes 
home; and I could not take any of the tea: you might 
get into trouble by that, Hannah. And, indeed, I am 
not so very cold either,” she added; “you see I have 
wrapped myself up in this warm shawl.” 

‘*Not cold! and you shivering and shaking, Mias 
Ellen! Now do take a good drink before it gets 
chilled; and if mistress wants to know anything about 
it, Pll stand up for my rights to do what I like with 
my own: ’tisn’t her tea, Miss Ellen. I bought it and 
paid for it too.” 

But Ellen was firm and immoveable. “ You heard 
what aunt Penelope said to me this morning, Hannah, 
You know that she said I was sly, and artful, and 
deceitful, as well as ungrateful.” | 

“Never was a bigger story told by any one than 
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that, Miss Ellen; and so I told Miss Chester after she 
sent you up here,” rejoined Hannah, energetically. 

“It was unjust and undeserved, Hannah,” sobbed 
poor Ellen: ‘but aunt would think this a proof of my 
being so. Besides, she has chosen to punish me by 
shutting me up in this room, almost as a prisoner; and 
though it is undeserved, I ought to submit. After all,” 
she added, faintly smiling, “it is no such terrible 
hardship; and by and by aunt will be sorry.” 

“Trust her for that, Miss Ellen, if you like: I don’t. 
You haven’t summered it and wintered it with Miss 
Chester so long as I have, and don’t know her so well 
asIdo. She sorry! It will be the first time in her 
life if she is.” 

“T think she will be,” said Ellen, “when she thinks 
more about it, and will hear what Ihave to say. Aunt 
was very hasty this morning—she is sometimes, you 
know; but she means it kindly—at least she thinks 
she is doing her duty; and she does not quite under- 
stand———” 

“ And never will, Miss Ellen, if you talk till two 
Sundays come together.” 

“J hope she will, Hannah; but if she does not, I 
must not forget that I have been living on her 
kindness-———” | 

“ And working like a little slave, Miss Ellen. I 
wish your father, or sister, or brother, or some on ’em, 
was here just to see what you have had to put up 
with.’ 

‘Don’t: please don’t say any more, Hannah,” cried 
Ellen, beseechingly. 

“Well, I won’t: and it is of no use to ask you to 
drink this now; it is got quite cold. I shouldn’t 
wonder to see ice upon it when I get down stairs. 
Bat let me wrap you up better, Miss Ellen; if I were 
you I would go into my own room and get into bed, 
and. snuggle up warm, and go to sleep. Do, now,” 
she continued, as the bright idea crossed her mind. 

But even this advice was rejected, and the offer of 
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s light was refused. “It is getting dark; and mistress 
would not blame us for that, any way,” said Hannah. 

“JT wish to think, Hannah,” said the young prisoner; 
‘‘and I can do that as well, if not better, in the dark 
than with a light.” And Hannah reluctantly with- 
drew, uttering, as she descended the stairs, step after 
step, loud and yet louder censures against her hard- 
hearted mistress for this cruel treatment of “ the 
tender little bird.” 

And Ellen, relieved of her presence, resumed the 
train of reflection which Hannah’s entrance had 
interrupted. 


CHAPTER XXYV., 





an Antvelcome Visit, and an Embarrassing Brter- 
bitto— An Alarming Occurrence, 


A sricnt fire was blazing in the grate; and a bright 
copper kettle, hissing and simmering on the hob, 
reflected the ruddy gleams from its polished surface. 
Margaret Filmer had lighted a pair of candles, and 
had “set out” the tea-table, while her brother was 
closing the window-shutters and drawing the comfort- 
able curtains which hid them, and was now sitting in 
his arm-chair and rubbing his hands to impart to 
them some extra warmth. 

It was a snug little parlour that, in the minister’s 
house in this Gloucestershire valley; and Edward Fil- 
mer and his sister were as cheerful a pair of beings as 
any young bachelor and his still younger maiden sister 

be expected to be. They had had their sorrows, 
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however, and they had still their vexations; one of 
which was, at this very time, drawing near to their 
door. 

Knocking at it too—a sharp, stern, deliberate rap, 
rap, of the brass knocker, which startled Margaret 
from her kneeling posture—for she was just then 
toasting a slice of bread—and brought her quickly 
upon her feet. 

There was an expression of comic embarrassment 
in the face which she turned towards her brother, at 
the first sound of the knocker. 

“If it isn’t that dear old plague, Miss Chester, 
Edward! I should know her knock among fifty others. 
What are we to do?” 

Mr. Filmer had half risen from his seat at the 
summons, and his hand was moving quickly towards 
an open book on the table, which a little while before 
he had laid down. But he stopped short before he 
had reached it. 

“No, I won't,” he said; and he sat down again. 

“Two candles burning, Edward; and toast for tea, 
and you reading a—hem!—not exactly a divinity 
lecture,” said Miss Filmer. 

‘Nothing in either of these things that you and I 
need be ashamed of, Margaret,” rejoined her brother: 
““T would not willingly do anything to shock the good 
lady’s rather powerful prejudices, but since she has 
-come in unexpectedly, let everything be as it was, 
even to the toast making, my dear sister.” 

“Oh, she will smell that fast enough; but here she 
comes—she has taken her clogs off—let me put the 
book away.” 

“ Not on any account, Margaret. I should despise 
myself———” 

The hurried conversation, which had been carried 
on in a subdued tone, was interrupted by tlie opening 
of the door, and the entrance of the lady who had 
caused it, after being duly announced. 

Miss Penelope's countenance was troubled and angry; 
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far too much go, indeed, to permit her to notice the 
enormity of a candle burning to waste in her minister's 
house, or the unnecessary and effeminate luxury of 
buttered toast, or the open book, which lay temptingly 
at ler elbow, as she seated herself at as great a distance 
from the fire as the table would allow. She was not 
cold; indeed she had found it very warm walking. 
To her thinking, it was a very mild evening, and had 
been mild all day; she had not felt it cold, she was 
sure. It was only those who sat by the fire all day, doing 
nothing, that got chilled so easily, said Miss Chester. 

There was generally a strange mixture of snappish- 
ness and affection, patronage and respect, in Miss 
Penelope Chester’s tone towards her minister and his 
sister. At this moment the first of these ingredients 
seemed to predominate. But, as in all other mixtures 
where the due proportions are kept, if the bitter comes 
all in the first gulp, the sweet is left to the last; so 
was it with Miss Chester. 

“We shall get on famously by-and-by,” thought 
Margaret Filmer. “I was afraid she would open 
sweet upon us at first.” 

The sweet, however, was a long time in coming. 
Miss Penelope was, in short, this evening, almost 
wholly impracticable. She would not remove her 
bonnet; she would not take tea; she should have tea 
when she got home again. She came out because she 
was in a little trouble, she said; and she did not know 
that there was much good in that; and perhaps if she 
told what her trouble was, she should not get much 
sympathy or help; indeed, she did not expect to do so; 
and she ought not to expect it, perhaps; only, as Mr. 
Filmer was her minister, and Ellen’s minister as well, 
in a certain sense, and as he and Miss Filmer had 
taken a sort of liking to the girl, it was right that 
they should know. 

To this point the good lady had been allowed to go 
on without interruption; but at the mention of Ellen's . 
uame, Miss Filmer hastily in 
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“Oh, do not say that we shall not sympathise and 
help a3 much as lies in our power, Miss Chester: it 
was kind in you to come to us. Poor Ellen is ill, I 
know.” 

‘“‘ Ellen Marsden is as well as you and I are at this 
moment, Miss Filmer,” said Penelope; “ and one part 
of my business here this evening is to return this 
book, which you lent her a good while ago.” And 
Miss Chester drew from her pocket a small volume, 
which she pushed across the table to Margarct. 

“T am very sorry you should have ventured out 
such an evening as this for such a purpose,” replied 
the minister’s sister, good-humouredly. “Ellen was 
quite welcome to keep the book as long as she pleased.” 

“She has kept it too long already, Miss Filmer,” 
said the visitor, sharply; ‘‘and I have to request that, 
while the girl remains at Rosemary-lodge, you will 
lend her no more such books. I havea right to ask 
that, I think, Miss Filmer.” 

“I do not understand this,” rejoined the younger 
lady, a little flushed; “I can only say, I am sorry if 
my Jending Ellen a book has given offence. Idid not 
imagine——” 

“TI think,” interposed her brother, gently, “Miss 
Chester intimated that this was but one part of her 
errand—a very insignificant part of it, I am sure. 
There is some trouble; and if we can help you out of 
it, my dear lady, or assist you in bearing it, you have 
a right to command our best services, and we shall be 
but too happy to render them.” 

“ The trouble is this, Mr. Filmer,” said the good 
lady, angrily; ‘‘here I have been trying to make that 
girl of some use in the world, and have taken a world 
of trouble on my shoulders without any occasion; and 
the upshot of it is, that she cares no more about me 
than if I was paid for taking care of her.” 

“Surely you are mistaken, my dear friend,” said 
the young minister; “I have always observed how 
uncommonly grateful our little Ellen has seemed; and 
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I am sure she always speaks of you with the utmost 
respect.” 

“T don’t know what you call utmost respect and 
uncommon gratitude, Mr. Filmer,” retorted the lady; 
“but you had better read ¢haé, and tell me how much 
respect and gratitude there is there;” and Miss Chester 
drew from the self-same pocket, which just before had 
discharged the offending book, a roll of manuscript 
closely written, which she, with triumphant bitter- 
ness expressed in her countenance, held up to view 
before she laid it on the table. 

“Read it, Mr. Filmer; read it, Miss Filmer. I 
brought it on purpose for you to read. You did not 
know we had such a clever literary lady at Rosemary- 
lodge, I suppose? Quite a second Miss Burney wo 
have got in our quiet little Gloucestershire valley. 
See, here is the title: ‘The Adopted Niece; or, The 
Trials of Clara Conway.’ Quite pathetic it is, I 
assure you.” 

“JT really do not understand——” Mr. Filmer 
began. 

“TI should be surprised if you did, sir,” said Miss 
Penelope. “I do not think you would guess that 
anybody about me could have time to waste in this 
way; but it all comes of being too indulgent. To 
think of a girl—a chit—a little huzzy of fifteen, 
setting up in such a line of life! I don’t wonder at 
your being confounded, Mr. Filmer: I was. She will 
be making poetry next, I suppose.” 

Edward Filmer cast a sidelong glance at the book 
he had been reading that afternoon, and wished it 
farther away, perhaps, at that moment. He wondered, 
at least, if the title of it had caught Miss Chester’s 
eye—“ THe Lay or tHE Last MinstReEL,” a POEM! 

“ As a general rule, I certainly agree with you,” he 
said, “that an excessive indulgence in light literature 
is not only a sad waste of time, but injurious in many 
other ways; still there may be times when we may 
safely and beneficially take up a well-written work of 
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imagination, for the relaxation of an hour, when the 
mind is jaded and worn. At least, I have sometimes 
found it so. ‘The bow that is always bent, you know,” 
added the young minister, with a pleasant smile, “is 
apt to become overstrained.” 

“IT don’t know anything about that, Mr. Filmer,” 
continued the lady; “but I see I shall not have you 
on my side about Ellen; and as to Miss Filmer, she 
seems to be wrapped up in the stuff that silly child 
has been writing; so I had better go.” 

Margaret, who had been looking at the written pages, 
now interposed, and with some difficulty restrained 
Miss Chester’s anger. ‘It is very childish nonsense,” 
she said, “that dear Ellen has been scribbling; and 
perhaps I am partly to blame for it.” 

“Well, if the honest truth is to be told, and an old 
woman like me may speak it, I think so too, Miss 
Filmer,” exclaimed Penelope, with sudden alacrity. 

“Tam willing to bear it all,” said Margaret, mildly, 
“if it would screen our dear little Ellen from your 
anger. By being partly to blame, I mean that the 
book you have returned : 

Miss Chester nodded, as much as to say, “ There, 
you see I have caught you.” 

is about some young ladies who wrote, or are 
supposed to have written, their own biographies; and 
I suppose that dear Ellen, fired by their example, has 
attempted a fanciful story in the same style. I cannot 
say much for her execution, poor child! she does not 
know how much skill is needed to write even a simple 
composition.” 

*‘ And that is all you can make of it, Miss Filmer, 
is it?” asked Miss Chester, grimly smiling. “Now I 
eall it an ungrateful, perverse, artful, rebellious heap 
of wickedness. Clara Conway, indeed! as if anybody 
couldn’t see that that’s plain English for Ellen 
Marsden, and that Mrs. Mildew is quite as plain 
English for Penelope Chester. The trials of Ciara 
Conway indeod ! impudent child shall have 
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another trial to add to her book before I huve done 
with her, that she doesn’t guess at: for back to 
London she goes if she does not take care; and we'll 
see how she likes that.” 

Miss Filmer perhaps thought in her secret heart 
that to poor Ellen this might be no overwhelming 
calamity. It was plain to her how the case stood. 
The child’s strong tendency to mirth, her vivid per- 
ception of the ridiculous, and her active imagination, 
all pent up and forbidden to manifest themselves in 
their natural channels, had found an escape in these 
scribbled pages, in which, with some exercise of 
ingenuity, an unhappy Mrs. Mildew was capable of 
being tortured into a likeness of Miss Penelope 
Chester, and the misadventures of a young heroine 
might, by a strong exercise of suspicion in the reader, 
pass for the serio-comic experiences of Ellen Marsden. 
It would have been easy for Margaret to have said 
this—easy to have said also, “If you must take the 
matter so seriously to heart, Miss Chester, thank 
yourself for the mischief you have worked and are 
working in that child’s mind: think how you have 
cribbed, cabined, and confined her young heart, and 
chilled her strong affections. Thank heaven that you 
have not crushed them quite, and go home to adopt a 
wiser course. Release the child from the restraints 
which vex and irritate her jocund spirits; and tell her 
that you have made a mistake in thinking that a 
maiden’s merry laugh is high treason against pro 
priety, and that there is nothing in life to make one 
happy and joyful.” 

This and a great deal more Miss Filmer might have 
said if she had wished to widen the breach between 
little Ellen and her cousin-aunt; but as she wished 
rather to be a peace-maker, she adopted another 
course, and said how truly sorry she was her dear 
little Ellen had. displeased her aunt; and begged to 
know how the discovery was made. 

And thus it was. Miss Chester had had her 
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suspicions roused by a report of Rachel, the house- 
maid, that Miss Ellen had been used, for a long time 
past, to get up very early in the morning, “doing a 
deal of writing,” which she kept close in her little 
desk. Now, Miss Chester had a great abhorrence of 
mystery, and this ‘‘doing a deal of writing” was 
mysterious. What could Ellen want to be doing a 
deal of writing about? When she wanted to write 
letters home, she could do that in the day time, not 
very early in the morning. Very early in the morning, 
indeed! If Ellen wanted to get up earlier in the 
morning than the rest of the house, she should have 
something to do that would be of more use than doing 
a dealof writing. So, without further parlance, Miss 
Chester had risen that morning, an hour or more 
before her usual time, had pounced upon the young 
culprit in the very act and deed of her offence, and 
had borne off the spoil in triumph, and without 
resistance of her authority; she acknowledged that. 

‘‘And then?” said Margaret, who knew or feared 
that something else was to follow, though Miss 
Penelope paused in her recital. 

“ What would you have done if you had been in 
my place, Miss Filmer?” asked the lady, rather 
sarcastically. 

“J think I should have asked Ellen’s permission to 
read what she had written,” said Margaret; “at least, 
I would have left it to her choice to have informed 
me of the nature of her occupation.” 

“ There's just the difference between you and me, 
Miss Filmer,” rejoined Miss Chester. ‘“ Ask her 
permission, indeed! No; I just set myself down, 
though she begged and prayed that I wouldn’t——” 

“ Poor child!” ejaculated Edward Filmer. 

“Yes, I did, Mr. Filmer; and I read it from 
beginning to the end of what she had written; and I 
made her stand by me all the time, too.” 

“A sore trial to a young authoress, that, I am 
sure,” said Mr. Filmer, with a good-humoured smile. 
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‘I hope you did not carry your resentment farther 
than that, Miss Chester.” 

‘I did carry it farther than that, sir,” continued 
Miss Penelope snappishly. “I gave the girl sucha 
scolding as she has not had this many a day, Vil 
warrant; and ‘Now, madam,’ I said, ‘you just go 
into the little green chamber, and come out of it again 
till I come to fetch you out if you dare.’ And up she 
went, without a word more, looking as independent as 
you please; and there my young lady has been from 
that time to this, without pen, ink, paper, or book; 
and bread and water has been her portion to-day, 
Miss Filmer; and if cold and hunger won’t bring 
down her proud spirit 

Margaret Filmer had with difficulty restrained 
herself till now; but at last she was roused—*“ You 
do not mean,” she demanded, with trembling 
earnestness, while her eyes sparkled with indignation 
—“you do not say that you have dared—that you 
had the heart—that you have been so cruel ” 

‘Hey day!” exclaimed Miss Penelope. 

“So cruel,” continued Miss Filmer, without heeding 
either the interruption, or her brother’s hand gently 
laid on her arm—*“ so cruel, I say, as to expose that 
poor child to such sufferings of mind and body as 

ou speak of; that, while we have been sitting here 

y this warm fire, and for hours and hours through 
this bitter cold day, poor Ellen has been cruelly—yea, 
I say cruelly, Miss Chester,” and Margaret’s bosom 
heaved with sympathy and generous warmth— 
“cruelly tortured, and her sensitive mind lacerated 
by being punished as a mere child—if there were no 
other cruelty in it—and all for a fault—if a fault 
there has been—of your own making and seeking.” 

Margaret paused at length; it was time, for Miss 
Penelope, who at first listened incredylously to such 
unwonted tones from her gentle friend, now sat, with 
sharp, keen eyes and reddened face, to take up the 
cudgels in high wrath. 
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“Punishment, indeed! talk about punishment,” 
said she: “why Miss Filmer, [ was two years older 
than that child that you make such a fuss about, and 
speak of as if she was a woman, when I was well 
whipped for a less fault than hers: whipped, ma’am, 
and with my mother’s own hand; and if I had been 
Ellen’s mother, which I am thankful I am not, she 
should have been whipped too. And the fault was 
of my own making and seeking, was it, Miss Filmer! 
You are right there; it is of my own making and 
seeking. If I hadn’t meddled with cousin Leonard’s 
affairs when he was brought down to nothing, I 
shouldn’t have had this trouble; and since the girl is 
to be taken part with in this way, my duty is plain: 
back she goes, as sure 1 

The outspoken current of the good lady’s anger 
was arrested by the young minister. ‘Do not, pray 
do not, my dear Miss Chester, make any harsh 
resolutions. Remember, you said you came to us for 
sympathy and advice.” 

“ Pretty sort of sympathy, Mr. Filmer,” exclaimed 
Miss Penelope. 

“For sympathy and advice; and do not blame 
Margaret for—well, I will say a little hastiness of 
expression, which, at another time, your own kind 
heart, Miss Chester, would have dictated. I am sure 
my sister would be the last person in the world to 
abet our dear young fiend in anything that is really 
wrong, and the first to apologize for any undue warmth 
of feeling.” 

“I do not wish Miss Filmer to apologize to me, sir,” 
said the lady, with much dignity, and bowing stiffly. 
‘*I ought to apologize,” she added, in the same tone, 
* for disturbing your meal.” 

“You must not, indeed you must not go thus,” said 
Edward Filmer; “at least you will permit us to 
accompany you.” But deaf to remonstrance, the lady 
marched to the door, and the next moment had 
vanished, 
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Margaret had disappeared also, and the young 
minister was sipping his cold tea, in a brown study, 
when she entered, cloaked, gloved, and bonneted. 

“You must go with me, Edward,” she said— 
“ quick, quick, there’s a good brother.” 

“ Where, Margaret?” 

“Where? Why, to see poor dear Ellen,” said she, 
impatiently. ‘Miss Chester won’t refuse me that, at 
all events.” 

“Tam not sure of that, Margaret; for she is 
‘plaguy stubborn,’ you know, us Lord Grange used to 
say of Duncan Forbes.” 

“Don’t talk about Duncan Forbes, Edward,” urged 
Margaret, “when that poor child is suffering as she 
must have been all day. ‘There, that’s right; here's 
the other boot: now your great coat, now i 

“But you have had no tea, Margaret.” 

Margaret made a gesture of impatience, and the 
next minute they were on the road. 

It was piercingly cold and dark. 

** Poor Ellen!” sobbed Margaret, as she shivered with 
the change of atmosphere. “ It will kill her, Edward.” 

‘*No, no, I hope not—not seriously injure her, 
even. But I am very sorry: it was very wrong of 
Miss Chester. But Margaret, were you not a little 
—a very little too hasty? You know our good 
friend’s peculiarities.” 

“*T was not half warm enough, Edward,” said Mar- 
garet, energetically. ‘You don’t know so well as I 
do what that dear child has had to bear from the 
caprices and peculiarities, as you call them—I call 
them insanities—of Miss Chester; nor yet how quietly 
she has borne them because she would not distress her 
father and sister and brother. And now that, because 
she has had no one to cheer her up and to confide in, 
and has even been kept of late from coming to see us, 
aa much as decency would allow, she has taken a sime 
pie dod of amusing herself—she has been treated like 
& 1Gl0N, | 
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‘Hush, hush, my dear sister,” whispered Edward. 

T won’t hush; I can’t, Edward; I say because she 
has found out a way of amusing herself, she is to be 
shut up in a cold room—that green chamber, Edward 
—an unfurnished room without carpet, or curtain, or 
fire; and Ellen so delicate as she has been of late. I 
say she will be perished. Come, Edward, do make 
haste.” 

“Tt is very shocking: I did not know—” said Mr. 
Filmer, quickening his pace to keep up with his sister ; 
“but, Margaret, you must speak Miss Chester fair.” 

Vl go down on my knees to her, Edward, if that 
will do any good; but poor Ellen is to be thought of 
first.” 

It was a long walk from the minister’s house to 
Rosemary-lodge, and the road was rough and in some 
parts precipitous. There was another way across 
some meadows. 

“Miss Chester will be sure to have gone by the road, 
Edward; let us go through the fields: it won’t make 
much difference, and we had better not fall in with 
her,” said Margaret. So they went over the 
fields. 

The mistrees of Rosemary-lodge had not arrived. 

‘Oh, Iam glad you are come, Miss Filmer,” ex- 
claimed Hannah. “ You must go up-stairs directly 
and see poor Miss Ellen: she is sobbing and erying as 
if her heart would break; and for the matter of that, 
it has got enough to break it.” 

‘‘I know what has happened, Hannah. I will go 
this moment.” 

The room was dark and dismal—that green cham- 
ber,—and Ellen, cold as marble, had scarcely power to 
look up as the door openetl. She did look up, however, 
and threw her arms round Margaret’s neck. 

“Take me away from this cruel, cruel place, dear, 
dear Miss Filmer,” she sobbed. “Let me go home— 
anywhere-—I will not stop here; I cannot, You de 
not know what I have suffered to-day.” 
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“J know all, dear Ellen; be patient. , You must 
leave this room now, at all events.” 

Ellen tottered to the drawing-room. The last hour's 
exposure to a freezing atmosphere had prostrated her 
power of endurance. The warmth of the drawing- 
zoom for a moment revived her, and then she fainted. 

It was very strange. In all this time, while Mar- 
garet was chafing the limbs of the fainting girl, and 
Mr. Tilmer was beating his brains to think what pow- 
erful restoratives he had heard of, and Hannah was 
warming a blanket to wrap the half-perished girl in, 
and warming it so thoroughly that she burnt a great 
hole in the middle of it; and when Ellen had perma- 
nently revived, and lay on the sofa, very pale, however, 
and her face wet with tears; and Mr. Filmer was 
making her drink mutton broth—the materials for 
which were, by good hap, at Rosemary-lodge—so hot 
that it almost scalded her mouth, and made her laugh 
her own merry laugh while the tears came the faster— 
while all this was taking place, which took more than 
an hour, and everybody was doing everything, os 
though each and all were perfectly at home, at 
Rosemary-lodge, no one thought of asking, “ Where is 
Miss Chesterr” At last, however, it did occur to Mr, 
Filmer that they were making remarkably free with 
that good lady's drawing-room; and then, by an extra- 
ordinary coincidence, and with great unanimity, every- 
body wondered that Miss Chester had not returned. 

They passed a long time in wondering, and suggesting 
that Miss Chester had gone farther on into the village, 
or had called in at one or other of the scattered cotta- 
ges which layin her way home. Last ofall, it occurzed 
to Mies Filmer, whose indignation had by this time 
considerably evaporated, that it would be as well, at 
least, to send Ben with a lanthorn to seek his mistress, 
and light her home when found. Ben did not exactly 
approve of the mission, and he was a long time hunting 
up his lanthorn, and a long time buttoning up his 
great-coat; at last Le went off muttcriug to himself, 
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and very audibly saying, that if Ben wasn’t a fool, ho 
would have looked out for another place long ago. 

The darkness had increased in intensity, and so had 
the cold; and great flakes of snow were falling—a 
regular snow-storm had commenced. 

In less than an hour Ben returned alone. Miss 
Chester hadn’t been to the village, that he could learn: 
she hadn’t been seen there. She had not called at the 
cottages; no one had scen her. 

Then, for the first time, did it seem rational to sup- 
pose that some accident had befallen her—a fall—a 
slip~a path lost in the darkness. 

Once more Ben was “hounded out,” as he said, but 
this time not alone. Mr. Filmer accompanied him. 

In halfan hour they returned, bearing between them, 
with the help of two labourers summoned to their 
assistance, the insensible body of Penelope Chester. 
She had stepped from the road, in the darkness of the 
evening, and fallen or rolled down a steep bank. 
There they had found her, stretched on the ground 
and almost covered with snow. 

She breathed feebly, and uttered a moan now and 
then; and once more Ben was hurried off—this time 
for a surgeon. 

“If this isn’t @ JUDGMENT on missus for what she 
has done this very day,” exclaimed Hannah, when the 
“he had pronounced that his patient had only 
broken her leg, and would do very well, though the 
cold had almost deprived her of vitality, “I never shall 
know what a judgment is—that’s all.” 

Margaret Filmer and her brother did not leave 
Resemary-lodge that night, 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 


A Crisis in the Domestic History of the Marsden, 


A story is somewhere told of one who, impatient of 
the limited and imperfect range of mortal vision and 
knowledge, sought and obtained the fatal gift of a 
magic mirror, in which at intervals, might be seen 
vividly depicted events which at those moments were 
transpiring hundreds of miles away, and in which a 
lover or a husband (for the recipient of the gift was a 
lady) was engaged. The result of this ill-omened gift 
was misery and woe. All interest in life around the 
gifted one vanished, and was swallowed up in the: 
remembrance of the last, and expectation of the next 
mysterious revelation of the magic mirror: scenes of 
danger were pourtrayed, at sight of which the unhappy 
gazer shrieked in vain for help, and scenes of gaiety, 
which pierced her heart with pangs of jealous suspi-« 
cion. Thereafter she was never happy. 

The fable has a deep and instructive moral, Let 
us profit by it. 

As Basil Marsden, until two hours past midnight, 
wooed sleep, which would not come, his restless 
thoughts settled at length, in strong solicitude, upon 
his sister Ellen. He had not thought of it before; 
but now that Minnie had spoken, it came to his mind 
what a falling off there had been in the gay mirthful 
tone of her first letters; how, of late, she had written 
lesa frequently ; and how, without uttering a complaint, 
on occasional impetuous gushing forth of ber young ~ 
soul, in impassioned language, towards the sympathy 
and intercourse of home, might perchance cousey # 
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sadder meaning than to him had appeared. It was 
well for Basil that he had not had the magic mirror 
at his command early in that evening. Assuredly he 
might have been tempted to use it; and, using it, ho 
would not have quietly turned himself for the last 
time on his pillow, as the chimes told two, and closed 
his eyes with o stern determination to shut out all 
thoughts till the morrow. When the morrow came, 
he smiled at the gloomy fancies which had oppressed 
him a few hours before. Before night, other and 
more formidable cares had, for the time, banished 
from his mind his imaginative anxieties for Ellen. 

Minnie had not exaggerated the symptoms which 
had excited her alarm for her father’s health; if she 
had known their full purport, a more intense anxiety 
would have been justifiable. Mr. Marsden had long 
battled with disease, unconscious, indeed, that he was 
ite subject, and attributing to anything but the right 
cause, the failure of strength, the loss of appetite, and 
the occasional pain which he suffered, until, like a 
subtle enemy, it had subdued the outposts, and sprang 
with concentrated force on the citadel of life. 

Basil was seated at his desk when a hackney 
chariot drove to the door, and, a moment afterwards, 
Mr. Harebell rushed in, agitated beyond the power of 
concealment. 

‘You must come home directly, Mr. Basil, there is 
no time to be lost; the coach is waiting to take us 
back; your father-——” 

Basil did not wait to hear more; snatching his hat 
from its peg, he hurried to the door and sprang into 
the coach. 

“Now, what is it, Mr. Harebell?” he gasped, when 
the vehicle was once more in motion; “tell me the 
worst: my father has met with an accident—is, 
ie-——” he could not get out the word of fatal import, 
bat it was understood, 

“No, ao, Mr. Basil, not that; bat indeed he is very 
bad. He was brought home in s coach an hour ago, 
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and—and we have put him into bed comfortable; but 
the doctor 

*‘ How slow we are going, Mr. Harebell,” exclaimed 
Basil, in desperation; and he thrust his head out of 
the window to urge on the driver; the horses were 
moving on at a fast trot;—“ my poor, poor father! I 
see it all; Minnie was right, and I ; but what 
about the doctor, Mr. Harebell? and what doctor is it?” 

Before they reached the Strand—and they were not 
long passing over the ground— Basil had learned all 
that Mr. Harebell could tell. Mr. Marsden had taken 
his breakfast, or rather his no-breakfast, as usual, and 
had walked, as usual, to his office. An hour after- 
wards he was brought home in a coach, insensible; he 
had, without apparent cause, fainted away in ‘the 
office; had partially revived, and again fainted, and 
again revived so as to be sufficiently sensible to request 
to be conveyed home. He was therefore assisted into 
a coach by a fellow clerk, and fainted again on being 
lifted out of it. A doctor was passing by at the time 
—a marvellous coincidence it is, and not to be ac- 
counted for on any Known principle of attraction, 
that in nine cases out of ten, when anything serious 
happens in the streets—such, for instance, a3 a man 
falling down in a syncope, or from a scaffold—a doctor 
of some sort or other is sure to be passing by at the 
time. Mr. Marsden’s was not the exceptional case; a 
doctor was passing by when he was being lifted out 
of the coach, and proffered his services to the alarmed 
family, until the gentleman’s physician or surgeon 
should arrive. Now, Mr. Marsden had no physician 
or surgeon either; so the passer-by remained master 
of the field, and after some efforts, which were at 
length enccessful, to restore Mr. Marsden again to 
consciousness, and other efforts, not so successful, to 
calm the agitation of Minnie, he had advised the 
immediate despatch of a messenger for the gentleman's 
nearest relative, 

There was a shade of unnecessary alarm, it may 
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be, in good Mr. Harebell’s prompt obedience to this 
advice, and a trifle or so of professional mystery in 
the gentleman who gave it; nevertheless, the case was 
unquestionably a serious one; and for many days it: 
seemed, at least to Basil and Minnie, that their father 
was on the border of the grave. 

Be sure that in these terrible days of agonising 
suspense, Basil had no thought but for his father and 
his sisters; that he wrote to his employer an urgent, 
passionate request to be excused from business, which 
was granted; that he called in other medical advice 
than that which chance had thrown in his father’s way 
though he still retained the services of the “good 
Samaritan,” who had not passed by on the other side; 
for he was a good Samaritan, and a skilful doctor as 
well, and would receive no fees for his visits and 
advice when he saw how the case stvod with Basil, 
and heard the story of Mr. Marsden’s struggles in life 
from Harebell’s lips. Be sure, too, that, in those 
terrible days of dread, Basil wrote to Ellen and to 
cousin Penelope, but with a hand so tremulous and 
unlike his own, that Ellen did not recognise it on the 
letter which came directed to Miss Chester, and put it 
aside till “aunt Chester could bear to be troubled 
about business;” and thus it happened that for many 
days and nights, while Basil and Minnie were wearing 
themselves out in watching the painful gasping for 
breath, and in ministering to the feeble wants of one 
who, Ellen excepted, was beyond all calculation dearer 
to them than aught else in life; and while Ellen, 
forgetful of her resentments, and turned in com- 
passion towards the unconscious sufferer at Rose- 
mary-lodge, was enacting the part of nurse to Penelope 
Chester, each was ignorant of the trial and labour, 
and care and grief, of the other. Well for them that 
the magic mirror was not then at their command! 

Be sure, also, that in those distreasful days Basil 
comforted Minnie with hopes which he dared searcely 
ty indulge in his own heart, that the sickness of their 
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father was not unto death; and that brother and sister 
clung to each other in that fond confidence which only 
community in suffering can bring to full fruition. 
How inexpressibly dear to each other they were, they 
had never known till then. 

It is solemn and awful to look “the last enemy” in 
the face; to have brought home to the mind the full 
consciousness and conviction that “there is but a step 
between us and death.” Leonard Marsden felt himself 
helpless in the grapple of disease —helpless as an infant. 
In pain of body and weariness, with labouring breath, 
he lay on that bed from which he never expected to 
rise. None thought he would rise from it. He had 
adjured the doctors to be faithful; and they had been 
fain to acknowledge that “the chances,” as they said, 
“were against him.” He had concealed his malady 
too long. If it had been taken in time—but it would 
be well, at any rate, if Mr. Marsden had any worldly 
affairs to settle—and so on. 

Mr. Marsden had no worldly affairs to settle. He 
had no property to leave behind him; and the few little 
arrangements which might be made for the direction 
and comfort of his children had been already made. 
Basil knew where to put his hand on a sealed letter 
which had been written months ago, and which was to 
be opened at his death, and not before. 

But death—death! The time had come, s0 it scemed, 
when he must die. Mr. Marsden had never before 
had a serious illness. He had witnessed it in others, 
He had seen his parents die. He had seen his wife’ 
die. He remembered the bitterness of that cup when 
the desire of his eyes wastaken away. He had thought 
that he knew something of death by these experiences 
-—had thought that when the time came, he could meet 
death with composure. But this was something totally 
different; it was a new experience—his last Struggle 
in Life:-—Death! Death! 

Leonard Maraden was at first appalled—not terror- | 
stricken, but simply appalled. He was not one of 
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But a happier mood succeeded to this. “I am a son 
~——a servant still, I dare not relinquish my hope of 
this. Unworthy, negligent, indolent, inactive, I may 
have been; but I cling to His promises—to that blessed 
promise, ‘ Him that cometh I willin no wise cast out.’” 
Nor were these merely vague generalities in the dying 
man’s mind. ‘The claims of religion had long had deep 
weight with him, and the trials through which he had 
passed had deepened and quickened these impressions 
on hissoul. And it was well that they had done so; for 
it is not in the moments of nature’s weukness that the 
great and final preparation can be made. 

Jt was after the mental exercises to which we have 
referred, that Basil entered the sick chamber. 

“Tam glad you are come just at this moment, Basil,” 
said the father; “ 1 want to speak to you.” 

They were long in conference; and Basil, when he 
left the room, retired to his own chamber—not to 
sleep, though it was past midnight, but to pray. 

Those who knew Basil Marsden best, and watched 
him most closely, might have seen from this time, and 
ever afterwards, long after this trial and many succeed- 
ing ones had passed away, a change; no, not so much 
a change, as an advance in his mental habits, producing 
a corresponding advance in his daily walk and conver- 
sation. It was like the advance from boyhood to 
youth, or from youth to manhood; but though dike it, 
that was not the advance of which we speak. It was 
—why should we hesitate to say it ?—an advance in 
Divine, SeirituaL Lire. 

Basil Marsden, such as we have endeavoured to 
present him, and such as he presents himself to us in 
our mind's eye, belongs to a class of character which 
we love to contemplate. Only now and then do we 
meet with such. Loving, gentle, obedient disciples 
of a loving, gentle Master; framing their conduct by 
His word and pattern, from almost the earliest dawn 
of consciousness; holding constant communion with 
God in prayer through Jesus Christ; acquainted with, 
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and loving the Scriptures from childhood; chiv- 
alrous with Christian chivalry; cheerful, even to 
exuberance, with Christian cheerfulness; a blessing to 
all around them, by the approximation of their daily 
conduct to the dictates of heavenly wisdom; tender 
in heart and conscience; and yet, till circumstances 
arise to “ripen this blossom into fruit,” almost uncon- 
scious of their indissoluble union to Christ, or too 
humble, and perhaps too fearful, to claim for themselves 
their rightful position as ‘ followers of God as dear 
children.” 

From the chamber of the father whom he considered 
to be dying, Basil went to his own—not to examine 
himself then, whether he were in the faith—he was 
too agitated for a calm dispassionate review of evi- 
dences; not to supplicate unconditionally for his father’s 
recovery; he longed to do this if he might; but he had 
no warrant for such a prayer. But he went there, 
instructed by his father’s solemn representations and 
fervent appeals, to seek God’s help that thenceforward 
he might be an active Christian; prompt to obey, 
willing to suffer, and that spiritual comfort, light, joy, 
and peace, might be poured in upon his father’s soul, 
Ah! reader, turn not over this as a dull page. Eternity 
is a reality, and preparation for it is the truest wisdom 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Ghe Disclosure of x Delicate Secret, 


Arter many days of agitating suspense, Basil re- 
sumed his duties at the counting-house, dreading 
daily, when he left home, to be summoned before 
uixht to the death-bed of his father. But this trial 
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was spared him. To the surprise of all who had 
witnessed the utter prostration of strength, and the 
apparent virulence of discase—and especially to the 
great joy and most glowing and devout thankfulness 
of Basil and Minnie—Mr. Marsden began slowly to 
amend. By this time as had learned by what 
accident Ellen had not only been kept from hastening 
to London, in obedience to their first hurried summons, 
but had even been ignorant of her father’s danger, 
It was with feelings of renovated happiness that 
Minnie could now write to countermand the summons, 
by the news that the danger was over. ‘‘ Come and 
see us as soon as cousin Penelope can spare you; but 
do not leave her in the helpless state you describe,” 
wrote Minnie. 

When Mr. Marsden had regained sufficient streneth, 
and all danger of a relapse was considcred past, Basil 
entreated him to go at least a little way into the 
country. The journey into Gloucestershire was out 
of the question now; but by Basil’s industrious and 
affectionate researches, lodgings in a farm-house, a 
few miles from London, on the borders of Epping 
Forest, were found and secured; and thither he “ packed 
off” his father and Minnie for a month certain. But 
Mr. Marsden’s recovery had been so slow, that spring 
was far advanced before this plan could be carried 
into effect. 

Leaving, then, Mr. Marsden to gather fresh strength 
every day, and Minnie to gather wild flowers if she 
pleases, in the pleasant glades to which we have 
introduced her, we turn—to the reader’s relief, it may 
be——to other scenes and another character. 

Arthur Kemp had in some measure yielded, or 
appeared to yield, to the influence indirectly exercised 
over him by his junior in the counting-house; for 
with the weakness of such characters aa his, it secmed 
an absolute necessity that, either for good or for evil, 
he should regulate his outward conduct, not according | 
to any fixed principles of morality or immorality, bus 
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according to the opinions of those with whom he came 
in contact. 

Evidently ashamed of the disagreeable and not very 
reputable lodgings into which he had once introduced 
Basil, he had at length changed his quarters to a more 
respectable house, in a more respectable street in the 
same locality; and he had taken care to invite Basil to 
his new “crib,” as he called it, that its manifold 
superiority might be scen, and himself applauded for 
the homage he had paid to his friend’s prejudices in 
favour of a comfortable home. 

He had become guarded in his conversation, too— 
less boastful, at any rate, of those acts of youthful 
freedom from restraint—to use no harsher term— 
which had at one time formed one of the chief staples 
of his stock in trade of small talk. As far as Basil 
could judge—and he was willing to judge charitably 
—Arthur had in a great measure abandoned some of 
the more questionable pursuits in which he had long 
indulged, so as, indeed, occasionally to call forth a 
withering sarcasm or a covert sneer from the tempter, 
Gillman. He borrowed books of Basil, also; and, 
what is more, he read them: and he availed himself of 
the general invitation he had received from Mr, 
Marsden, as often as Basil was pleased to remind him 
of it by saying, as they left the counting-house: “If 
you have nothing better to do with yourself, you may 
as well find your way to the Strand this evening.” 
This was not very frequently, certainly; for Basil 
preferred being alone with his father and sister; and, 
in trath, the hint had generally originated with Mr. 
Marsden himeelf, who, as he said, “liked the young 
man.” and was pleased with his society. 

The illness of Mr. Marsden had of course put a 
stop to these visits; but Arthur Kemp had been 
extremely solicitous in his daily inquiries, and warm 
in his expressions of sympathy with Basil's evident 
distress and agonising apprehensions, And when, 
with a heart relieved of a hesvy load of sorrow, Basil 
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was able to report that his father had been pronounced 
out of danger, his fellow clerk grasped him heartily 
hy the hand, and declared that it was the best news 
he had heard for many a long day. 

It was not in Buasil’s nature to resist, or even to be 
insensible to these expressions of kindness, though he 
had been more doubtful than he had reason to be of 
the reality of Arthur’s professed improvement in 
morals. The result was, that, after the departure of 
Mr. Marsden and Minnie to their country lodgings, 
the two young men were more frequently together 
out of office hours, Basil was glad of companionship 
at his now solitary home; and Kemp was more than 
willing to bestow his leisure on his friend. 

Not uniformly so, however; or, if willing, a 
counteracting influence sometimes kept him back. 
This influence seemed to nestle in Mr. Gillman’s eye, 
which was steadily though stealthily, watching the 
intimacy of the two junior clerks, and to lurk in his 
unpleasant smile. It was plain to Basil that Gillman 
had a strong though secret hold upon Arthur, from 
which extrication was at least difficult. Sometimes, 
when the two young men were about leaving the 
counting-house in company, when business was over, 
& glance from the senior clerk was suflicient to arrest 
Kemp’s steps, and cause him to linger behind, if not 
to break off his engagement. At other times, a word 
or two settled the business; as, for instance, one 
evening when Kemp had, as he thought, slipped away 
unperceived by Mr. Gillman, the latter following at 
his heels, and gently tapping him on the shoulder, 
quietly said, “ You cannot go with Mr. Marsden to- 
night, you know, Kemp.” 

Arthur started at the touch and tone and words, 
and coloured deeply. ‘True, I had forgotten,” he 
stammered; “I have another engagement, I remember 
now. Excuse me to-night, Mareden;” and, letting 
fall Basil's arm, he followed the senior clerk back to 
the counting-house, casting, however, as he went, # 
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piteous look at Basil, which, while it powerfully 
appealed to his compassion, excited also his suspicion. 

So excited it, that on the following evening it was 
with less cordiality than ordinary he acquiesced in 
Arthur’s proposal to walk homeward together through 
the city. It may be that Arthur Kemp guessed the 
cause of Basil’s unusual gravity; for, after some 
attempts to engage him in conversation, he suddenly 
broke off, and exclaimed passionately — 

“ T avish, from the very bottom of my heart, that I 
had never known Gillman.” 

“ Why?” asked Basil, laconically, 

“Why! why, don’t you see—I am sure you must, 
though—how he domineers over me, and makes 
me do just what he likes? There was last night, for 
instance.” 

“I see plainly enough,” said Basil, “that Mr. 
Gillman has good deal of influence over you; but if 
you don’t like it, why do you submit to it?” 

“T cannot help it—I mean I can’t break with him 
all at once,” rejoined Kemp, gloomily. 

. “ But he never attempts to interfere with me,” said 
asil. 

«“ Ah, that’s a different thing: he knows it would 
be of no use to try it on with you. You don’t know 
Gillman so well as I do, Basil,” continued Arthur, 
still gloomily. 

** Perhaps not: and if I were to say I have no wish 
to know so much of him as you do?” said Basil, 
interrogatively. 

“You need not wish it, Marsden. If I did not, it 
would be all the better for me. He is always getting 
me into all sorts of—of-——” 

“Of what?” asked Basil, perceiving that Arthur 
seemed stuck for aword. “Of mischief, I suppose 
you mean?” 

**T don’t know; you might call it mischief perhaps 
tis botheration at all events; and I am so soft. I 
‘suppose, you would say, that I cannot shake him off.” 
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“Tt seems to me,” rejoined Basil, rather coldly 
¢. that if you are really in earnest about it, and are de- 
termined to avoid his society, it is only to exercise 
firmness and decision. ‘There does not seem to me to 
be any difficulty about it.” 

“But there is, though,” replied Arthur, earnestly. 
*“ That is,” he added, correcting himself, “there is for 
me. Only think, if I were to offend him it would be 
all u-p, up with me at Rutland’s; don’t you see that?” 

‘No, I do not,” said Basil; “and I think you over- 
rate Gillman’s influence with Mr. Rutland. You know 
that I am, at any rate, as much in Mr. Gillman’s power 
as you are; and though he does not like me, because I 
am not what he calls ‘one of his kidney,’ he has never, 
to my knowledge, attempted to injure me.” 

“Ah, that is a different thing,” resumed Kemp, with 
a deep-drawn sigh; ‘‘you are not me, you know. 
And I would not say, either, that he has not tried to 
injure you-—” 

“Well, he has not done its; and that would only 
ead that he has not the power to injure you cither. 

esides, if he has, and would use it, and you feel that 
he is doing you greater injury in other ways, you 
ought to stand up firmly against his temptations. Of 
course,” added Basil, ‘‘1 do not know what they are; 
and I have no wish to know.” 

* Ah, if I had your pluck, Basil,” once more sighed 
the young man: “but it’s of no use to talk about it;” 
and, apparently struck with the uselessness of “ taiking 
about it,” Arthur walked on for some time in silence. 

In silence, broken only now and then by a cursory 
remark, the two young men reached Basil’s lodging. 

“Don’t let us goin just now, Marsden,” said Arthur 
suddenly; “it is a fine evening; what do you say to 
a turn farther on? JI have something I want to say 
to you——something particular.” 

asil consented, and they proceeded accordingly a 
little farther on, waiting patiently for the “ something 
sarticular” which Arthur had.to communicace, Jt 
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wee a long time cceming; at length it camo out with 
startling abruptness. 

‘* Basil, I am desperately in love!” 

Basil’s first emotion was that of irrepressible amuse- 
ment. He had in his composition a spice of Ellen’s 
love of fun; it was some time, however, since his 
laughter had been excited. It was now, and he 
laughed heartily and merrily; yet so good-naturedly 
that it would have been difficult to take offence. 

‘“‘T can’t think what there is to laugh at in that,” 
said Arthur, so solemnly that Basil began to laugh 
again; but ho restrained himself and apologized. 

‘Oh, I don’t care about your laughing, of course,” 
said Arthur; “I dare say you think I ain joking; but 
Jam not. And to tell you the truth, 1 want your 
help.” 

* Vy help!” exclaimed Basil; and once more ho 
with difficulty kept his countenance. ‘My good 
fellow, you could not have applied to a worse assistant 
than I should be in @ love affuir. Only consider.” 

‘IT could not have come to a better———, seriously 
now, Marsden, there’s nobody can help me so efiect- 
wally as you can. I know that a word from you will 
go as far with Minnie ” 

“ Minnie! my sister Minnie!” exclaimed Basil, in 
profound astonishment; “ you don’t mean to say that 
it is of her you are speaking?” 

* OF course I am,” said Arthur, in a faint voice; *I 
thought you must have known——” 

Basil had no inclination to laugh now. “I never 
should have dreamt of anything so inconceivably wild,” 
he said, at length; “so seldom as you have seen 
Minnie, and she as yet only a child.” 

** Seventeen and upwards,” said Arthur; ‘I know 
Minnie’s age, you.see; for | have heard you speak of 
it; and she is far beyond her age in every womanly 


ce. 
“This ia mere folly, Arthur,” caid Basil, gravely. 
Bug he was ancerrupted by his companion, who begss 
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to pour out, in incoherent language, the declaration 
of his strong affection for Minnio:—how, from the 
first visit he had paid to Basil’s home, he had been 
struck with her beauty; how, in subsequent visits, he 
had listened to her voice, and been charmed with the 
good eense and affection she had displayed; how these 
sentiments of admiration had sunk deep into his heart 
and ripened into undying love; how he knew he was 
unworthy of such excellence; but that already—even 
in hopelessness—the influence of her character, and 
her father’s and Basil’s, had wrought a favourable 
change in his own; and if he might but believe that 
she cared for him, how he would be strengthened to 
break through the remaining bonds of former habits, 
and the enticements of such men as Gillman, ana 
become all that Minnie could wish him to be. 

He paused at length, and there was a long silence. 
The young men had halted, and Arthur’s face was 
damp with perspiration, and tears stood in his eyes. 
Basil felt for him, and was embarrassed. 

‘‘ This won’t do,” he said at length; “I will be plain 
and honest with you, Arthur. There is not the 
slightest chance of anything but disappointment for 
you. Almost everything is against you. Minnie has 
not well, I won’t say what she has or has not; 
but, setting everything else aside, she is much too 
young to form an engagement of this sort. And then 
—excuse me, Arthur—knowing what I do know of 

you, do thes suppose that I should willingly 

" An this comes of being so frank and honest with 
you,” exclaimed Kemp, bitterly. “If I had been sly 
and cunning, like Gillman, I should not have given 
you that handle.” 

* You are mistaken; but I won’t argue about that. 
There is another thing that ought to put an end to 
this at once. If you are desperately in love with 
o or anybody else, and your love should come 

plain words are the best—it will be for 
eeaks marrying. Now, you know you ra no 
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prospect of being in circumstances to marry. In ten 
years time, very probably, you will be no nearer to it 
than now. Think, what have you to offer to Minnie, 
or any other person, to compensate——” 

“ Pshaw! Marsden; you talk as coolly about it as if 
you were balancing an account in the ledger. You 
are not in love, or you would not argue in that way.” 

“Perhaps I am not,” returned Basil. “I can tell 
you one thing, however; I have been very near it; 
but I reasoned with myself as I am reasoning with 
you; and I determined that I ought to banish the idea 
from my mind. It has cost me a pleasant friendship; 
but it was the only honourable thing I could do.” 

‘You mean to tell me there is no hope for me 
then?” said Arthur, impatiently. 

“I should say, none in the least, under present cir- 
cumstances, at all events. In fact, I should be very 
sorry indeed for Minnie to be disturbed now with 
anything of the sort. Poor girl, she has been almost 
worn out with nursing our father; and it would be 
very improper to subject her to the agitation even of 
giving a refusal, at present.” 

“T can wait: I will wait, Basil; only tell me that 
there is hope.” 

Basil shook his head; and soon afterwards the 
young men parted company. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Glimpses behind the Seems. 


Szverat weeks passed away without any ular 
changes. Minnie and her father were atill at their 
country lodgings, reaping the full benefit of fresh sir 
and plenty of leisure, in renovated health and spirits, 
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They were not so far from London that Basil could 
not occasionally pay them a visit. Every Saturday 
evening, in fact, he might have been seen walking 
along Shoreditch and the Hackney-road, and, some 
three hours afterwards, springing over the stile which 
separated the Epping forest farm-meadow from the 
London road. ‘The evenings were long, and Basil 
preferred walking; it was cheaper and almost as 
expeditious as the rumbling old coach which started 
from Bishopsgate-street a few minutes after Basil, 
and passed the said stile some half hour only before 
him. Those Saturday evening walks, and the quiet 
Sundays which followed, were pleasant resting-places 
in Basil’s memory ever after. 

The subject of Arthur Kemp’s conversation with 
Basil, as detailed in our last chapter, was not for 
some time renewed. Basil was glad of this: he hoped 
that Arthur had been convinced by his arguments. 
He noticed, indeed, that Arthur was at times dull and 
unusually taciturn; but he trusted that in time he 
would forget, or think better of, his ridiculous fancy 
(so Basil irreverently called it) for Minnie, and come 
round again. 

He was mistaken in this, however. 

“You have been writing to Minnie, I find,” said 
Basil, one day, on his return to London after one of 
his weekly visits to the farm. “1 don’t think that 
was quite fair after what has passed between us.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Basil; everything is fair in love. 
You said you would not help me, you know, and you 
can’t blame me for helping myself, or trying. ‘Faint 
heart never won fair lady.’ Come, now, don’t look so 
glum. Itis I that ought to put on a long face, not 

ou. You have got my sentence, I suppose. What 
is it—‘ To be, or not to be?’” 

“Tt is just what I could have told you would be,” 
said Basil. “My sister sincerely thanks you for your 
favourable opinion of her; but——” 

‘Oh, don’t give me any, ‘ buts,’ Mareden. Haven't: 
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you a letter for me?” asked Arthur in a tone of 
affected nonchalance. 

“Certainly not. Minnie gave me a message; and 
if it is not such as you wish, it is such as you ought 
to have expected. She considers herself too young 
to enter into any engagement of the sort; and trusts 
that you will not renew the subject of your letter, 
which would only give her pain.” 

‘And this is her answer, is it, Basil? all her 
answer?” asked Arthur. Steadily he tried to speak, 
but he failed. ‘Was there nothing more?” 

‘‘ Nothing.” 

«“ Now, tell me, Marsden,” demanded the mortified 
and rejected suitor, almost angrily—‘ didn’t you put 
Minnie up to this? Isn’t it your doing?” 

“‘T don’t think you ought to ask me such a question,” 
replied Basil, calmly, “but I will answer it honestly. 
If Minnie had asked my advice I would have given 
it; and from what passed between us, not long ago, 

ou may suppose what that advice would have been: 

ut she did not ask it, and I am glad she did not. 
I have given you her unbiassed reply in her own 
words.” 

“Tt is all very well,” said Arthur, sullenly, and 
after a short silence, ‘I think you might have given 
me @ iifts; you could have done it if you would; but I 
shan’t have my back broken with the obligation, that’s 
all. And if,” he added bitterly, “ if after this you see 
me going to the bad in my own way, don’t you inter- 
fere—that’s ail.” 

“Tam sorry if your mind is hurt, Arthur,” Basil 
answered, soothingly, ‘“ Don’t say any more about 
it now; you will think differently soon.” 

Arthur Kemp turned moodily away, and Basil soon 
afterwards left the counting-house. It was past the 
hour of closing, and Arthur was about to lock his 
desk, when he felt a hand laid upon his arm. Leek- 
ing round, he perceived that Mr. Gillman was at his 
elbow, with « sneer on his countenance, 7 
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“So! you have got your change out of that, have 
you, Kemp?” he said, softly. 

**You don't mean to say you heard what passed, 
Mr. Gillman?” retorted Arthur, angrily. “I thought 
you were in Mr. Rutland’s room.” 

“So I was in Mr. Rutland’s room; bnt if you choose 
to talk so loud, I can but choose to hear. The door 
was partly open. But you need not look so blank; I 
did not hear any treason. Come, pluck up.” 

“‘Oh yes, it is very easy to say ‘pluck up,’ Mr. 
Gillman; but if you heard what passed you might 
know it is not so easy to do it.” 

‘“Why not? Because you have been jilted by a 
whey-faced girl, is that any reason why you should 
hang your head down? Now I say it is the best 
thing that could have happened to you. What could 
you be thinking about? But come, never mind about 
that now. You must go witb me to-night, and you'll 
be another man to-morrow.” 

“IT don’t care where I go,” said Arthur, passion- 
ately; “as well to-night as any other. But you know 
what you are making of me, Gillman.” 

“I know I have been trying to make a man of you 
a good while,” retorted Mr. Gillman, contemptuously; 
“but I begin to think that I am a fool for my pains.” 

“You can leave me alone if you don’t like it,” 
muttered Arthur. 

“ But I am not going to leave you alone,” returned 
Gillman, coolly. “ By the way,” he added, in quite a 
different tone from that in which he had before spoken 
“J had a run of most awful bad luck last night at— 
you know where.” 

‘“*T suppose I can guess,” said Kemp, still sullenly ; 
“and not the first time either, Mr. Gillman, sharp 
as they say you are.” 

“ They say 60, do they?” said Mr. Gillman, laughing. 
“Never mind. What petty cash have you in hand, 
Mr. Kemp?” This question he put in a lower key. 

“Why do you want to know that. Mr. Gillman” 
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asked Arthur in @ tone which sounded like a feeble 
remonstrance. 

. “Just because, whatever it is, I must borrow it 
to-night,”.said the other, calmly. 

“TJ can’t think,” rejoined Arthur, almost beseech- 
ingly, “why you should come to me in this way, when 
you have the key of the iron chest, Mr. Gillman. I 
wish you would not.” 

“T’ll tell you why I do it, Kemp,” retorted the 
senior clerk, speaking slowly and emphatically. “I 
have told you before, and I'll tell you again. It is to 
keep you in mind that I have only to hold up my 
little finger and down you go—down—pown. And 
now you understand me.” 

“You take an ungenerous advantage of me, Mr. 
Gillman,” said the guilty youth, whose lips had turned 
to un ashy paleness. “ You know your power, and 
you use it too hardly. But you must do as you like;” 
and with trembling hands he unlocked the iron-plated 
closut—not the iron chest of which he had spoken— 
in which the petty cash box, of which he was keeper, 
was deposited. 

It is the quaint but beautiful imagery of the 
Germans to picture conscience as the angel with the 
little hammer, which knocks to warn and remonstrate 
when some wrong is about to be perpetrated. The 
angel knocked now in Arthur's heart; but, alas! alas! 
in vain. 

There was a rattling of money, and then the shut- 
ting-to of the door and the sharp click of the lock, 

re another word was uttered. At length Arthur 
spoke again, and his voice was husky. 

“We shail be found out some of these days, Mr. 
Gillman. If Mr. Rutland should come in to-morrow, 
unexpectedly, as he did once before, and my cash 
shouldn't be right” 

_ And who got you off that ‘ once before,’ when you 
could not help yourself, Kemp? and threw dust in the 
‘governor's eyes to keep you from being even suspected? 
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Pho, pho! you knew how to borrow on your own 
account; and now you pretend to have qualms of 
conscience. I want you to know that we are in the 
same boat, my friend, that’s all. Remember that 
there are other little matters besides that ‘ once befory 
that you speak of.” 

“I know it, Mr. Gillman,” groaned the young 
man; “ you need not be always reminding me of it. I 
only said if Mr. Rutland should pop in to-morrow, 
and my cash box should be empty 

“* Nonsense; it will be filled again: and if it is not, 
Yll contrive that he does not overhaul your accounts. 
Besides, most scrupulous Arthur, Mr. Rutland will 
not pop in to-morrow, nor the next day, nor the next 
day after that. He is now in Paris, or was when he 
wrote the letter that came this morning, and was 
going on to Lyons; so we are not likely to be 
favoured with his company for another week at the 
earliest.” 

‘So much the better, then,” muttered Kemp; and 
there the conference for that time ended. 

We shift the scene to a large room, or rather a suite 
of rooms, in a house westward of Temple-bar, in & 
street out of the range of the public thoroughfares. 
The time was near upon midnight; and the room was 
brilliantly lighted, and noisy with the sound of many 
voices. The night’s performances at the theatre were 
over; and from pit, boxes, and gallery, tumultuous 
groups had retired “ to make out the night” in various 
haunts of dissipation and vice, from one of which, 
with a cautious hand, we venture timidly to draw back 
one corner of the curtain. 

To all outward appearance, the house was as quiet 
and as wrapt in dull repose as its neighbours in the 
street; and the company, as they cautiously lounged 
in at the doorway, by ones or twos, were suspiciously 
ecratinized, by a man who kept watch and ward, ere 
they were admitted. As they ascended the stairs, a 
strong door barred further progress, until, at s given 
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signal, it was opened from above; and not till then 
could the revelry and confused babbling of tongues be 
distinctly heard. 

The rooms were stiflingly warm; for the time was 
summer, and the flaring of gas added to the oppressive 
heat of the night, while the windows were fast closed 
with shutters and thickly curtained. ‘The only venti- 
lation was by the open doors, and an open trap in the 
ceiling, which probably communicated with the roof 
of the house, and gave exit to some portion of the 
vitiated air engendered below. 

There were, as we have said, many in the rooms. 
There were grey-headed sinners, with vice broadly 
marked on the countenance, and licentiousness glaring 
from glassy eyes. There were young men with 
boastful profligacy of speech and manner. The place 
was a gaming-house; and the keeper was a German, 
who had learned many of the secrets of his profession 
in Paris, and was reaping a plentiful harvest of illegal 
gain in London. 

Wine was flowing frecly, and, mingling with con- 
versation mostly interjectional, were heard the rolling 
of ivory balls, the rattling of dice, and the rapid 
shuffling of cards. 

There were a variety of tables adapted for the 
different forms of play. Around some were seated 
keen-eyed card-players; and the loose scattered cards 
on the floor around them showed that pack after pack 
had been used and cast away. They had probably 
been thus occupied some two or three hours, and no 
signe of weariness were discernible in their sharp 
countenances, but many of passion, triumph, despond- 
ency, desperation, fierce wrath, and reckless self- 
abandonment. At another table might be seen another 
kind of game in full activity, and by this table stood 
the infatuated youth, Arthur Kemp, and his tempter 
Gillman. ‘ 

With whatever reluctance Arthur had commenced 
the dissipation of this evening, no trace of it remained 
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on his countenance now. From the counting-house 
the two clerks had hastened to the theatre; from the 
theatre they had adjourned to a tavern; and from 
the tavern they had proceeded to the gaming-house, 
where Gillman, at least, was sufficiently well known to 
gain ready admittance. 

The difference between the two clerks, as they 
stood watching the chances of the game on which they 
had each a stake depending, was striking. Gillman was 
apparently calm and unconcerned. A slight compres- 
sion of the lips, and a rigidity of the muscles of his 
face, which did not however banish his habitual sneer, 
might have been observed; but this was all. He 
was perfectly sober, too. He had drank but sparingly 
at the tavern: here, in spite of frequent invitations to 
take wine, he drank nothing but water, slightly 
diluted. On the other hand, Arthur was flushed 
with semi-intoxication, which he continually increased 
by glass after glass—to steady his nerves, as he said, 
when remonstrated with by his cooler and more wary 
companion. 

As the fate of the game, and his fate for that even- 
ing, at length trembled on the balance, his whole soul 
seemed kindled into excitement; and when the cast 
was made which consigned his last guinea—how ob- 
tained he and Gillman best knew—to the heap which 
lay at the elbow of the proprietor of the table, he ut- 
tered a hasty imprecation on his “bad luck,” and, 
throwing himself upon a sofa, clenched his hands in 
fierce and bitter agony. 

How rapid the changes which, during the last half- 
lour, had passed over his countenance! Then, 
exultation and ardent expectation; now, wrath and 
despair! 

And this, this dissolute roysterer, this miserable 
gamester, was & son on whom a parent’s hope had been 
centred! And he had dared to fix his thoughts on one 
to whom the very shadow of vice like this would have 
been a withering blight! Had Minnie Marsden seen 
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him now; could she have traced her rejected lover 
from one scene of dissipation to another, and watched 
him in the varying moods of passion which passed 
over his features till they settled down at last in grim 
and abject desperation, how might she not, in the 
midst of her compassion for the castaway, have uttered 
the language of grateful adoration: “‘My soul is es- 
caped as @ bird out of the snare of the fowlers: the 
snare is broken, and I am escaped !” 

The same stroke, or chance—call it what you will— 
which had been so adverse to Arthur, had proved suc- 
cessful to his companion, who, pocketing his gains, 
quitted the table, and seated himself beside the baffled 
gamester. 

“ What now?” demanded Arthur, fiercely accosting 
his leader. 

“You silly fellow—why did you not follow my 
lead?” commenced Gillman. ‘‘ Did you not see my 
hint?” 

‘I don’t know why I should always be taking your 
hints, Gillman,” returned Arthur, who was sufficiently 
inclined to be quarrelsome, and was not sorry, perbapr, 
to have a subject presented to him on which to ground 
a dispute. ‘* There’s no occasion, that I know of, for 

ou to set yourself up to dictate to me in this way. 
ou don’t always have luck on your side, do you?” 

“No, not always,” replied the head clerk, coolly 
and still guardedly: “and you need not talk so loud as 
to bring the eyes of aj] the rascals upon us. But you 
know that, if I don’t always win, I know a thing or 
two more than you do. However, you can take your 
chance, of course; only don’t say that it is my fault.” 

“Well, since you have won,” said Arthur, sullenly, 
“let me have a share in your winnings, and a chance 
of winning back again what I have lost. You had 
batter by half do that than sit here preaching to me, 
which I am not going to stand.” 

“And I,” said Gillman, “am not going to let you 
risk any more to-night. You are not ft for it, my 
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good fellow: you have been drinking too much; and 
that is another thing that I have got to say 
ou-——” 

“‘ And I say I won’t hear it then,” returned Arthur, 
fiercely. 

“Very well; there is one thing, however, that you 
may hear if you will—and that is the clock striking 
twelve, It is time you were on your way home, if it 
were only to sleep off your sulkiness. Come, come,” 
he added, in a more soothing tone; “ you know that 
this is very foolish. We shall be able to find our way 
here again; and then——” 

‘‘ And you won’t let me go on any longer to-night?” 
said Arthur. 

‘‘Not another minute,” returned Mr. Gillman, in 
the tones of authority which he very well knew were 
the most effectual with his neophyte. ‘Come; I'll 
pay your fare to your lodgings;” and, taking Arthur 
by the arm, he gently compelled him, without appear- 
ing to use compulsion, to leave the heated rooms and 
descend the stairs. A coach-stand was near at hand; 
and, placing sufficient silver in the hand of Kemp to 
satisfy the demands of the coachman, he saw him safely 
into the vehicle, and then returned to the house he had 
just left. 

Mr. Gillman looked round with quick eyes as he 
re-entered the room, till they rested on the person 
whom he sought, and on whom previously he had 
bestowed a few words of recognition. 

“*I did not expect to meet you here,” said Mr. 
Gillman. 

“I dare say not—I dare say not,” replied the 
other briskly, and grasping Mr. Gillman’s hand so 
tightly in a friendly shake as to bring tears into his 
eyes before the squeeze was over. “ ‘The fact is, this 
sort of thing isn’t exactly in my way, Gillman; but 
having had a little business to do with Blizerhausen, 
he introduced me.” 

“You told me just now,” said Gillman, “that you 
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had something to say tome. I could not listen then, 
because of that moon-calf at my elbow. But now I 
have packed him off, what is it?” 

“ Well, I want to ask you aquestionor two. What 
are you doing now? At the old shop in the city, I 
suppose?” 

‘‘ Yes, I am.” 

“ Ah well, every man to his taste: but I should 
have thought, now, that a man of your talents, Mr. 
Gillman, would have been sickened, long before now, 
of that sort of thing, when there are a hundred plea- 
santer ways of. ” of he did not say what; but he 
made a significant motion with his thumb, which 
seemed to supply the place of words. 
~ “You said you wanted to say a word or two, particu- 
larly, on business,” said Mr. Gillman, in a peculiarly 
quiet voice, and fixing his eyes steadily on his new com- 
panion. ‘“ What is it? It is getting late; excuse me.” 

“ That is what I was just coming at, my good fellow. 
Are you disposed to cut the concern in Thames-street, 
and join us?” 

“In what?” inquired Mr. Gillman, in the same 
steady tones; “and who are the ‘us?’” 

A long whispered communication ensued, in which 
the words “joint-stock,” “ first-rate scheme,” “‘capital,” 
“splendid appointment,” rose audibly above the under- 
current of conversation. 

‘You do not expect to catch me with such chaff,” 
observed Mr. Gillman, with a sneer, when the other 
had come to an end for the time. ‘ You do not think 
that I have forgotten the D. B. Mining Company, and 
what came of it.” 

‘“‘ Well, my good friend, and what did come of it?” 
asked the stranger, with a benignant smile, or what 
might have been a benignant smile, if it had not been 
a superlatively cunning one. “ What did come of it? 
Look at me. Come with me to my house: I'll tell you 
then what came of it.” And again he whispered 
semething into Mr. Gillman’s ear, of which might 
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bo caught the words, “While there are simpletons 
who will make ducks and drakes of their money-——— 
Come,” he added, “it is what I would not throw in 
everybody's way, but J know you; you are just cut 
out for us: be one of us.” 

“IT must see deeper into it than I do just now before 
I say, Yes,” said Mr, Gillman, warily. “But, as you 
say, there are too many ears about us here. [’ll walk 
with you, if you will.” 

And, in company with Mr. Arthur Lightfoot, Mr. 
Gillman again descended into the strect, and did not 
return to the rooms that night, or rather morning. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


SSeS 


The blessed Effects of Aftiction. 


We return to Rosemary-lodge, and to Miss Penelope 
Chester, whom we left in circumstances of consider 
able inconvenience, to say the least of them. 

Six months had passed away since that dreary 
winter's evening; and Penelope sat in an easy chair, in 
her pleasant parlour, by an open window which looked 
out on to the little lawn, and beyond that to the 
beautiful valley below, and farther still to the distant 
hills on the other side, miles away. It was afternoon, 
and the sun shone brightly on the whole scene; there 
was not the shadow ofa cloud on the whole landscape. 

Miss Chester’s face was thin and sharp; for her 
illness had been severe and painful, and her recovery 
slow. Even nowshe was, in a great measure, confined 
to her easy chair, except during an honr or two in the 
day, when she, with come difficulty, stepped into her 
little pony chaise, and was driven by Ellen along the 
green and shady roads round about Rosemary-lodge 
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and the valley beneath. But there was an abiding 
expression on Miss Penelope’s features which you 
would have looked for in vain six months before. 

Ellen Marsden sat near Miss Chester, working a 
muslin collar. It would have done you good to sec 
her then. There was so much sweetness, and ten- 
derness, and affection, and happiness too, beaming in 
her face, and sparkling in her bright blue eyes, that— 
remembering your last interview with her—you would 
have greatly wondered. She was laughing quite 
merrily; and, strange phenomenon! Miss Penelope 
Chester laughed too. ‘Then there was a break in the 
conversation—whatever might have been its subject, 
and it must have been a cheerful one to have elicited 
mirth from Miss Chester—and the invalid bent over a 
book which lay before her on the table. 

As she read, her countenance re-assumed its so- 
lemnity; butit was a placid solemnity, which suited well 
with her years and recently-acquired infirmities. <At 
length it was plain she could read no longer for that 
time. A moisture, like a thick mist, spread between 
her eyes and the book. It was not in the atmosphere; 
nor was it on the glasses of Miss Chester’s spectacles, 
though she seemed to think it might be there; for she 
took them off, and rubbed them carefully with her 
handkerchief: but when she put them on again the 
mist was thick as before. So she once more removed 
them, and placing them between the leaves of the book 
at the place she had been reading, she shut it up. 

“Ellen.” You would not have known it as Miss 
Chester’s voice; but it washers. Ellen knew it, and 
looked up—still smiling. 

“ Yes, aunt.” 

“Ellen, dear, I would rather you should call me 
cousin.” 

“Oh, I quite forgot at that moment,” said Ellen, 
“and I have been so used to say ‘aunt;’ bat I will try 
and remember. Yes, cousin.” 

“ Your calling me aunt,” continued Penelope Chester, 
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“puta me too much in mind of—of what I would 
rather forget, if remembrance were not profitable: but 
I shall remember it without that. You wil/ call me 
cousin, will you not? You like that name as well as 
the other, don’t you, my dear?” 

“Oh yes, better, cousin Penelope; a great deal 
better,” said Ellen, cheerfully. 

“‘ And it is the right name, you know.” 

“ Yes, cousin.” 

“That’s right. And, Ellen, I wish to thank you 
for all your kindness and love to me since that day 
when our kind Father and best Friend laid his hand 
on me.” 

“Dear cousin Penelope,” said Ellen, laying down 
her work, and looking up with tears in her eyes—but 
happy tears they seemed to be, though they stopped 
her in the middle of what she wished to say. ‘ Dear 
cousin Penelope——” 

“T never knew what sickness was before. I have 
often boasted that I never had had a day’s illness since 
I wasachild. It has been a happy experience to me, 
Ellen.” 

“Tt has been a very happy time, dear cousin 
Penelope—only that you suffered so much sometimes.” 

** Not too much, Ellen; not a single pain too much, 
dear. ‘It is good for me that I have been afflicted; 
before I was afflicted I went astray.’ ” 

‘“‘ You were very patient, cousin,” said Ellen, taking 
Penelope’s hand in hers, and pressing it softly. She 
had risen and was standing, leaning over the high 
elbow of the invalid’s easy chair—“ very patient. 
Hannah says she never saw anybody half so patient, 
knowing what you must have suffered.” 

‘*Not half patient enough, dear Ellen; not half 
grateful enough! Oh, you do not know how much I 
murmured, and how angry I was at first.” 

“ You did not show it, cousin, I am sure,” said Elien, 
tenderly. 

“I had not sny comfort at first,” continued Miss 
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Chester; “and in those long nights, after I was roused 
from the stupor of pain, and was able to think at all, 
I knew what it was to say in my heart, ‘Would that 
it were morning;’ and when morning came, to cry out 
again, ‘ Would that it were evening.’” 

‘*T am sure it was very trying to you, cousin,” said 
Ellen; “but you were very patient.” Penelope 
Chester’s patience seemed so impressed on Ellen's 
mind, as something so unusual and unexpected, that she 
could not, if she had tried, have said anything more 
to the purpose. ‘Very patient, dear cousin; very 
resigned.” 

“It was my dear little nurse who taught me patience 
by her example,” said the invalid. “It went to my 
heart, Ellen, when I watched, and watched, and 
watched you. I did not know you at first, for my mind 
wandered; but when, bit by bit, I came to find where 
1 was, and what had happened—it went to my heart 
to sce you so kind, and attentive, and unwearied, day 
and night, always about me, and thinking of something 
for my comfort, when I had never done anything 
for yours—never deserved your love.” 

‘‘Dear cousin Penelope—please don’e—don’t say 
any more,” whispered Ellen. 

“A little more, only a little more, Ellen,” pleaded 
the invalid. “I must say it: it has been on my mind 
to tell you sumething of what I felt, of what I do feel. 
Let me say it, my dear child. Yes, I felt then, and 
I feel now, that I had done nothing to gain your love; 
but much I had done to make you wish you had never 
known or seen your hard-hearted task-mistreas. That 
very day, when God saw fit to punish me——” 

‘“‘ Pray, dear cousin Penelope, don’t say any more— 
don’t speak of that,” cried poor Ellen, and so implor- 
ingly, and she seemed so distressed, that it would have 
been a proof of Penelope Chester’s hard-heartedness if 
she had gone on. 

* Well, my love, I won't say any more about thad; 
but it set me thinking, Ellen; and my thoughts were 
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very bitter—very sad. I had known but little kina- 
ness in my young days, Nelly—I may say that without 
murmuring now—and I did not know how to show 
the kindness that I felt. I had come to fancy that life 
itself, to be properly used, should be nothing but a 
stern and sorrowful struggle; that light-heartedness 
and mirth were sins to be deeply repented of and 
rooted out. No, I did not know how to show kind- 
ness; I had no sympathy with joy. I did what I 
believed was right, Ellen; but I had made your life 
8 very gloomy one.” 

Ellen lifted her face, which she had partly hidden 
in her cousin’s shawl, and kissed Penclope’s pale cheek. 
“Jt is nota gloomy life now, dear cousin,” she said, 
cmiling. 

‘“‘I bless our heavenly Father that you can say that, 
Ellen,” said the invalid. ‘I was afraid I had learned 
too late. I cannot tell you,” she went on, “all the 
thoughts that crowded into my mind, day after day, 
and night after night, when I saw your dear face 
looking so kindly and lovingly on me, and your dear 
little hands and feet that never seemed to tire. But 
gradually—for I was a dull scholar in this school, my 
Ellen—gradually and slowly I learnt, as I hope, the 
lesson which my affliction was sent to teach. And 
then, when I remembercd more and more of what I 
had done, and what I had left undone—and when the 
news came that your dear father had been so il, and 
yet you were unwilling to leave me - 

‘“You know,” whispered Ellen, “father was better 
when we knew of his illness; and he himself wrote to 
me not to leave you, dear cousin, to come to him while 
I could be of any use to you. And he is quite weli 
now; better than he has felt for years, he writes,” said 
Kllen, joyfully. 

“ We will sce and judce for ourselves, dear Ellen,” 
said cousin Penelope. ‘“ We will go to London next 

” 





“Ob, thank you, thank you, cousin,” exclaimed 
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Ellen, clapping her little hands; “that will be so nica 
and good—if you can bear the journey,” she added. 

“T believe I shall be able, Nelly; we must travel 
by short stages, if we cannot make long ones,” said 
the invalid, smiling at Ellen’s outburst of joy, for which 
at one time she would have reproved her as for an 
improper desire for earthly delights. “But JI must 
finish what I had on my mind to say: when I saw and 
felt all your undeserved kindness and love, I prayed— 
oh, how earnestly I prayed—that the past might be 
forgiven, and help granted me in time to come to 
make your life a happy as well as a useful one; and 
that your heavenly Father might bless you indeed. 

“And now,” added Miss Chester, “I shall not tire 
you any more with my confessions. Go and put your 
bonnet on, love, and go and see Margaret Filmer: she 
wants to see you very much; and I promiscd to pere 
suade you to take tea with her to-day.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


SB HPorlentous Edent in Thames Street. 


Mr. Leonarp Marspen and Minnie were three 
months and more at their Epping Forest lodgings, Mr. 
Marsden’s official situation having been kept open 
for him during his illness. At length, however, the 
Marsdens—that is to say, the London Marsdens— 
were re-united in their home in the Strand. And who 
can tell, but those who have passed through the same 
trial, and have experienced the same mercy, the over- 
flowing happiness of that first evening when sorrowful 
apprehension was turned into a song of praise to Him 
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who had, since they last met together in that room, 
redeemed a father’s life from destruction, and brought 
him back from the borders of the grave? 

A few days after this, when Basil arrived at Thames- 
street, he found strange confusion in the counting- 
house. Mr. Gillman was not there, nor was Arthur 
Kemp. This, however, was nothing noticeable; for 
Basil was generally the first to be admitted at the side 
door by the old woman who lived in the attic above, 
and had charge of the house. The confusion was this, 
that the counting-house was open already; and not 
the counting-house only, for Mr. Gillman’s desk was 
also open; so was Mr. Kemp’s, and Mr. Kemp’s iron- 
plated closet door was not only unlocked, but thrown 
back on its hinges, and the petty cash box was gone, 
as Basil could see at a glance as he passed to his own 
desk. 

We have said that Gillman and Kemp were not 
there. They were not in the counting-house; but 
from Mr. Rutland’s room, close shut and fast locked 
from within as it was, voices were heard, among 
which were tones like, yet unlike, those of the two 
clerks. 

Basil was not a listener. He would have despised 
himself had he caught himself unawarcs and uninten- 
tionally gathering up and combining che odd circum- 
stances before his eyes, and the words which he 
occasionally heard rising above the undercurrent of 
animated and earnest conversation which escaped from 
the private room. He was no hand at this sort of 
combinations; he had never practised the art on which 
some good people pride themselves not a little, of 
“putting this and that together”—an art, we take it, 
which has done more mischief in the world since the 
world began than well, let us say, to speak 
mildly and within compass, the art of making 
gunpowder. 

But Basil was not called upon to stop his ears with 
cotton, if he had had any handy, which he had not, 
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nor with any othcr material substance; and failing 
this—though he shut out the voices as completely as 
he could, and rustled the leaves of the great folio book 
in which he was writing, when any one of them rose 
to its extreme height—he could not fail to be impressed 
with the idea—and a very unpleasant one it was— 
that some crisis in counting-house history was impend- 
ing. He thought this the more when, on looking for 
a book—a ledger, or a cash book (it must have been 
a cash book) to which he had occasion to refer, he 
found it was gone. 

It was very strange; and if Basil hud not been 
resolutely determined, there was plenty of food for 
conjecture; for other books, when he looked around, 
had disappeared also. 

The voices, too, in the private room, now high, now 
low, now singly, now in—no, not in concert; far from 
it! There was Mr. Rutland’s voice, harsh and stern, 
‘like that of a man in earnest, very different from his 
usual tone, which was frank and hearty, not to say 
jovial—that is to say, when his voice was heard in 
the counting-house at all. We have not hitherto had 
occasion to say much of Mr. Joseph Rutland; and 
what we write now (as in a parenthesis) will take but 
a few lines. Mr. Rutland, then, was not very con- 
stant to business. He had large speculative trans- 
actions in the commercial world; but as they were, in 
his opinion, of a nature which did not require the 
daily drudgery and application of the principal, he 
had long since shifted the drudgery and much of the 
responsibility of business on to the shoulders of his 
confidential clerk. Mr. Rutland was rich, and 
unmarried, but he kept no establishment; his club 
chambers, when in town, being his usual residence 
A home in London would seem, indeed, to have beet. 
a needless superfluity and a positive incumbrance te 
him, so erratic he was in his movements, and so 
uncertain in his intentions. At times, he “stuck to 
business,” as Arthur Kemp had once elegantly observed, 
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‘slike a leech—like a leech, sir,” for a week, for two 
weeks, for a month together. On these occasions 
he arrived early at the counting-house, overhauled 
accounts, in a hearty, confident, careless sort of way, 
and stayed late at night. Then, tiring probably of 
this monotony, he would suddenly take his departure, 
with the laconic information: “I shall not be back 
for a few days, Mr. Gillman; you know what-is to be 
done—good day, good day, gentlemen.” Not unfre- 
quently the “few days” extended to a few weeks, and 
when he again made his appearance, it would ooze 
out, as a matter of indifference, that Mr. Rutland had 
been on a tour in the Highlands; or had been shooting 
or hunting, as the case might be, in Leicestershire; 
or had taken a short run on the continent. 

On the morning, the proceedings of which we have 
interrupted by this explanation, Basil had no particular 
reason to expect to meet his employer at the counting- 
house. He had been two or three weeks absent. He 
was come back now, however; and his voice was angry, 
loud, and determined. 

There was another voice which sounded pleasantly 
in Basil’s ears, as one that he had heard before, on one 
other occasion only in his life. He knew it at once as 
that of the benevolent Friend whose acquaintance he 
had made in the coach on his final return from Willow- 
lodge, and to whom he was indebted for his situation 
in Mr. Rutland’s counting-house. In strong contrast 
to those of Mr. Rutland, the tones were mild, gentle, 
and persuasive. 

And those other voices. That defiant one: not 
Gillman’s, surely?—the obsequious, soft, deferential 
voice of the head clerk, such as it had always been, 
when addressed to Mr. Rutland’s ears?—Mr. Gill- 
man’s; none but his. 

And those tones of humble deprecation, wretched- 
ness, and prostration? Not Arthur Kemp’s, who 
thought it a merit to behave, in the general ube to 
his employer before his face, as behind his back, as 
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rudely as circumstances permitted? They were Arthur 
Kemp’s; none but his. 

There was asudden lull; and then the door opened, 
and Basil heard—he tried not to hear it, but he had 
no choice—the voice of Mr. Rutland, stern, measured, 
and emphatic: 

‘Go: leave my counting-house directly; I have 
been myself in fault—partly in fault—in giving you 
the opportunities to do what you have done; for I have 
known you to be unworthy of trust, and yet I have 
trusted you. I willtake time to consider the course 
that I will pursue towards you. Go!” 

There were staggering, stumbling footsteps, like 
those of one just awakened from sleep, and Basil looked 
up. Paleas death, with bloodshot eyes, Arthur Kemp 
stood fora moment on the counting- house floor, as tlie 
door closed behind him; and then, with pretended 
indifference—a poor pretence, however—he reached 
down his hat from its peg. In doing this, he caught 
sight of Basil, and hastily stretched out his hand. It 
was marble cold, and Basil with difficulty repressed a 
shudder as he grasped it. 

‘Arthur, Arthur! what terrible thing is this?” he 
gasped, rather than uttered. 

“ Nothing—nothing: ’tis all u-p—that’s all, I’m 
off; good bye. You'll hear of me again, some day, 
perhaps. ‘Tell your sister that there, never mind; 
I don’t know what I was going to say. Good bye.” 
And before Basil could recover his self-possession, the 
unhappy youth was gone. 

Aguin the door opens—more rapidly this time, and 
another step is heard; slow, deliberate, and firm a 
pace or two, and then it stops. 

‘‘Qne word more, Mr. Rutland;” it is Mr. Gillman 
who speaks now, very quietly, very calmly; and as 
Basi! looks into his face, he sees the habitual sneer and 
the unpleasant smile. ‘‘Qne word more. Take care 
what you say about me. I defy you; and if I find it 
necessary to refer to you, I shall expect—expect, Mr. 
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Rutland, to have your recommendation to my future 
employers.” 

Once more Basil is Icft alone. He cannot write any 
more now. To save his life—but that isa bold hypo- 
thesis— but for no ordinary consideration could he now 
work out a sum in simple multiplication. What does 
it all mean? 

Half an hour passes away—an hour; and then the 
door—that pertinacious door—once more opens, and 
the stout quaker Friend walks slowly through the 
counting-house. At any other time, Basil would have 
sprung towards him and stammered out his thanks for 
the good he had received at that stranger’s hands; but 
he has not his wits about him now. The Friend nods 
to him, and smiles pleasantly through the concern 
which rests on his countenance, and then he is gone. 

‘““Mr. Marsden, may [ beg of you to step this way,” 
says Mr. Rutland from the private room, in something 
like his usual hearty tones; and Basilenters. Ledgers, 
day books, cash books are open on the table, so is a 
cash box, and the door of the iron chest is open too. 
More open than all is Mr. Rutland’s countenance, and 
this is a comfort. 

‘‘This has been a rather troublesome business, Mr. 
Marsden,” says the merchant. 

Whatever it is, Basil is sorry for it, he says. 

“T have brought it upon mysclf,” continues the 
employer, “by not sufficiently looking after my own 
affairs, and leaving them too much to others. Our 
friend who has just Jeft, blames me for it, but not so 
severely as I blame mysclf; so, Jet that rest. I am 
not quite so blind, however, as they thought me.” 

He docs not say who the “they” are; but Basil 
understands him to mean Gillman and Kemp, which 
he does. 

He had for some time had reason to suspect, Mr. 
Rutland goes on to say, that his confidential clerk, 
Gillman, had not been playing him fair; and circum. 
stances had very recently cony) to his knowledge to 
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convert that suspicion into certainty. In consequence 
of information he had received, he and his friend 
had come to the counting-house on the previous 
evening, after the clerks were gone, and had spent 
the night in an examination of their books. A few 
hours sufficed to show that a system of fraud had 
been carried on by the head clerk, assisted by Kemp, 
but so ingeniously contrived by Gillman, that the 
crime should lie at Kemp’s door. When they had 
found out this, and Mr. Rutland could get no farther, 
& messenger was sent early in the morning for the 
two clerks, who had been closeted with their wronged 
employer and his friend, two hours before Basil had 
arrived at the counting-house. 

“‘ I shal] consider what steps to take next,” says Mr. 
Rutland; ‘for Gillman has so managed matters as to 
leave, I fear, no legal proof against him. It would 
all fall upon Kemp, who has evidently been Icd on by 
the other, and has been his tool throughout. I shall 
consult my legal adviser on the subject; and now—it 
is an unpleasant business—let us have done with it 
for the present.” 

Once more Basil says that he is sorry: he means it 
too; he is more than sorry, he is distressed, 

He is not the less concerned, when Mr. Rutland 
expresses his confidence in him, and thanks him for his 
fidelity and uniform propriety of conduct. By some 
means o1 other, Mr. Rutland knows that Basil is the 
comfort of his father, who has had reverses in life to 
struggle with, and he thinks well of him for this, too. 

Basil is not the less concerned, even, when, to sum 
up the whole, and to close the interview, Mr. Rutland 
proposes to double his salary, and to promote him to 
the head clerkship of the counting-house ; which, 
however, he gratelully accepts. 

But you might suppose that some great calamity 
had befajlen Basil Marsden, were you to see him, 
presently, with his face hidden in his hands, as they 
rest upon his desk, 
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Hear him, gently whispering :—“ Lead me not into 
temptation; but deliver me from evil! Lead me ina 
plain path! Hold Thou me up, and I shall be safe! 
Lord, Iam Thine; save Thy servant that trusteth in 
THEE.” 


CHAPTER XXXI, 


An Oly Atquaintance of Basil's turns uy. 


Ir was an autumnal evening—cold, damp, and dis- 
agreeable. There were a good many people on the 
pavements of Fleet-street, nevertheless; and wagons, 
carts, stage coaches, and hackney coaches (for the 
times of "busses and cabs were not yet) rumbled on, 
got jumbled together, stopped up the road, then 
cleared themselves, and rumbled on again, splashing 
up the mud occasionally on unwary pedestrians, just 
as wagons, carts, busses and cabs do, in this present 
ear. 

: He was an ill-tempered, ill-conditioned fellow that 
did it. He seemed to do it on purpose; at all events, 
he laughed maliciously and malignantly when it was 
done—that hackney-coach driver, I mean, who drove 
his coach close by the curb stone, and just at a point 
where the pedestrians were thickest, and where was 
in the road a small lake of black, bilious, slushy mud, 
gave ‘his horses a sudden heavy stroke with his whip, 
which made them hastily start forward. and whirl an 
entire deluge of impurity on to the pavement. There 
Was no escaping it; and one poor man, beyond all 
Others, was thickly bespattered, from his instep 
upwards to the very crown of his hat. 
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He was a little, pale-faced, thin-faced, anxious 
looking man, of middle age, with sand-coloured hair 
and whiskers. He wore a dress coat, closely buttoned 
up to the topmost button, light grey trousers, very 
threadbare and worn, between the lower hem of 
which and his thin-soled walking shoes, were visible 
stockings, of what had been a day or two before, 
probably, white cotton, but which now bore but a 
faint and distant resemblance to their original. He 
wore spectacles also, for he was weak-eyed: he carried 
in his hand @ small carpet bag; and his name was 
Julius Hackle. 

By the light of a shop window Mr. Hackle was 
contemplating his plight with dismay, and was 
endeavouring to empty one of his shoes of some 
superfluous moisture, when he awakened the scrutiny 
of a fellow-sufferer from the same avalanche of mud, 
who, after # moment’s consideration, stepped up to 
Mr. Hackle’s side. 

“An unfortunate adventure this, Mr. Julius,” said 
he, casting his eyes compassionately over the other’s 
dripping habiliments, 

“Sir!” exclaimed Mr. Hackle, looking up with 
some degree of animation, and peering curiously into 
the stranger’s face. “It is, sir, very much so: but—~ 
| as pee 

“You don’t know me, you would say. I dare sav 
you do not. Perhaps you will remember me when [ 
tell you my name—RBasil Marsden.” 

“Basil Marsden! you don’t say so!” said Mr. 
Hackle, in an ecstasy of astonishment. “ And now I 
look at you more in the light, you are Mr. Basil. 
How very singular we should meet, and that you 
should remember me in a mnoment!” 

“Oh, Mr. Hackle, you are not so much altered as I 
am; it is not likely you would be, you know. Eight 
or nine years have changed me, as was to be 
expected, but they seem to have passed lightly over 
you.” 
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“No!”—do you mean it though?” asked Mr. 
Hackle, evidently pleased. ‘“ Well, I don’t know 
but they may have done. Though sometimes it 
seems to me that I am age-ing fast, very fast, Mr. 
Basil.” 

“Nota bit of it, as I see you now, Mr. Julius,” 
said Basil; “ you seem almost as young as I remember 
you when I was in your class at the old schoal. 
But, really,” he added, as he glanced again at the 
broad blotches of mud on Mr. Hackle’s garments, 
“you are in a great mess. Are you far from home? 
—presuming, of course, that London is your home 
now.” 

‘No, indeed, Mr. Basil, it is not; and to tell the 
truth,” said Mr. Hackle, with some embarrassment, 
‘‘T have not even a lodging. I am now in search 
of one.” 

It might be the thin, threadbare, unsuitable and 
insufficient clothing, and small carpet bag, which, 
small as it was, seemed too large for its contents—a 
single shirt and a pair or two of stockings, perhaps; 
or it might be the faltering voice, and moistened eyes, 
and shivering breath; or it might be, as Basil looked 
closer, the attenuated frame and hollow checks; or it 
might have been all these signs and tokens combined, 
which told Basil, as plainly, perhaps more plainly and 
truly than words could speak, that his old teacher 
was in distress.” 

“Are you just arrived in London, then, Mr... 
Hackle?” asked Basil, kindly. “Pardon me if I am 
impertinent; but perhaps, as I know a little of this 
part of London, I may be able to assist you in your 
search.” 

‘** Thank you heartily for your kindness,” said Mr. 
Hackle, hesitatingly; “ but I—I don’t know—I mustn’t 
trouble you. I have been in London some weeks, Mr. 
Basil,” he added; “though just at this juncture [ 
cannot——” He stopped again, as though uncertain 
what to say. 
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“Let us walk together a little way, Mr. Julius,” 
said Basil. “Take my arm, and I will tell you a 
little about myself. I have heen some years living in 
London,” he went on, when Mr. Hackle had accepted 
the invitation. 

“Dear sir!” said Mr. Hackle, “I wonder you 
should prefer town life to that pleasant country home 
where I called to see you once—let me see—eight 
years ago it must be, or morc.” 

“T did not prefer it when I came; I am not sure 
that I prefer it now, Mr. Julius; but you know what 
old somebody or other says, ‘Wecessitas non habet 
legem.’ I have walked these pavements, Mr. Hackle, 
with but a few pence in my pocket, without employ- 
ment, with my father in deep distress, and our two 
selves dependent on the kindness—I had almost said, 
the charity—of compassionate Christian strangers, 
for the last meal we had eaten, and the next we should 
have to eat” 

“ Mr. Basil!” exclaimed Julius Hackle, in extreme 
surprise. 

“J am saying only what is strictly truce, Mr. 
Hackle; we have had to struggle like others. 
Pardon me, if once more I seem impertinent; but 
is there anything in which I can render you 
assistance?” 

“T don’t know, I don’t know. I think not, Mr. 
Basil—thanking you most heartily for your kind 
offer,” replied Mr. Hackle, in a faint, feeble tone of 
helpless uncertainty. ‘‘ No, no.” 

“Ig it,” asked Basil, stopping short, and speaking 
low—“ is it that you really do not need any kind of 
help? You said you were in search of a lodging for 
the night, you know: cannot I assist you in your 
search?—or is it that you are too proud to receive 
any sort of return from an old pupil to whom you 
were kind at school?” 

“Proud!” said the poor teacher, with trembling 
lips: “ you know how little I have to be proud of, 
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Mr. Basil, I will tell you. I am in distress, in 
destitution, as I see you have guessed. It is six 
weeks since I came to London on a little business, 
which I thought would soon be transacted; but I have 
been kept dragging on from day to day; and yours, 
Mr. Basil—yours is the first kind voice I have heard. 
I have parted with one garment after another, Mr. 
Basil, to get a mesl—a single meal a-day; and this 
evening I have left my lodgings because I don’t 
like to go on, Mr. Basil—it would seem like 
begging.” 

“Don’t go on, then, Mr. Julius,” said Basil, 
cheerfully. “I have not much farther to go; and 
you will step in and see my father. You remember 
him, you know: he will be very pleased to see you; 
and then we can do for you what John Gilpin’s friend, 
the calenderer, wanted to do for him— 

‘Scrape the dirt away 
That hangs upon your face.’ 
You won’t object to that, I am sure, Mr. Hackle. And 
here we are at the door.” 

They had arrived by this time at Mr. Harebell’s 
little shop; and, half an hour afterwards, it was 
understood that Mr. Julius Hackle was to be tho 
guest of the Marsdens for the night, at least. 

“He is an odd-looking man, though, Basil,” 
whispered Minnie to her brother, when they were by 
themselves—he having followed his sister into the 
kitchen to suggest some addition to the supper tray. 

‘** He is a very good man, Minnie. I always thought 
him so, at any rate: and he was always very kind to 
me at school: and he is as simple as a child, poor 
fellow——he always was; and yet very clever. I 
wonder what has brought him to London. I den't 
suppose he will tell us.” 

He did tell, however, after supper, when he was 
warmed, and filled, and comforted: and this it was. 
Bat it will be the better for a short preface. 

Mr. Julius Hackle had been many years an assistant 
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teacher in boarding-schools. He was almost friendless, 
His home, if he could be said to have a home, apart 
from the situations he filled, was in a small country 
fown, a long distance from London. There his 
parents had died; and there his only sister lived—the 
wife of an idle, sottish man, for whose support, as 
well as her own and her children’s, she toiled from 
morning to night, and from year to year, at dress- 
making. 

Basil was probably correct in saying that his old 
teacher was clever; but, unhappily, Julius Hackle’s 
cleverness was of a kind that never, or rarely, 
produces much fruit. For instance, he was mechanical, 
and had contrived a number of ingenious machines 
for doing a number of very simple and easy things. 
These machines were very complicated in their 
movements, certainly; but the more complicated, the 
more ingenious and clever, of course; as witness his 
mechanical contrivance for toasting and buttering 
muffins and crumpets, which by the revolution of a 
vast number of wheels, and the consequent lifting of 
a few delicately adjusted levers, superseded the 
necessity of hand work. It was only to fix the 
muffin or crumpet in a certain curious box, and wind 
up the machinery, which took scarcely more time 
than the entire operation by hand would have taken, 
when, heigh, presto! out was turned for you your 
muffin or crumpet, ready to be served up and 
devoured. 

Mr. Hackle was artistic as well as mechanical. 
Once, on a visit to his native place, during a long 
summer vacation, he created quite a sensation among 
the good people of the little town, who, if they 
remembered him at all, remembered him only as a 
shambling, shy, and puny boy, by advertising himself 
as a portrait painter. He absolutely obtained sitters 
too, and, to this day, we may venture to affirm, are 
hanging in certain little parlours in that little town, 
some marvellously odd looking effigies in oil colour, of 
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their wives, and also their children, now grown up to 
man’s and woman’s estate. ‘Done by a townsman, 
too,” you will be told; —“ only think of that!” And 
we do think of it, and think of poor Julius Hackle, 
too, with a sigh. It is due to Julius to say, that the 
few pounds he received for these specimens of art 
were given to his sister when he returned to his 
legitimate, we mean his scholastic, engagements, to 
help in smoothing her rugged path in life; and also 
that, from time to time, many other pounds—the 
scanty savings of his toiling life—were thrown into the 
same bottomless gulf of hopeless poverty :—hopcless, 
because for every pound thus kindly bestowed, the 
besotted husband took care to spend two, if he could 
get them, on his own selfish and wicked lusts. 

Julius Hackle, however, had never many pounds to 
spare. Clever as he was, he had been unfortunate in 
lis engagements; that is, he had never long retained a 
situation. It was strange, too, perhaps; for the boys, 
wherever he was, always liked him. He was kind and 
indulgent, so far as it lay in his power. He amused 
them with his little oddities—for he was odd; and he 
taught them a number of clever things, not generally 
included in school prospectuses. His employers 
generally liked him too; for he was humble and knew 
liis place, and sufficiently erudito for the lower forms, 
at any rate: their ladies did not like him, however: 
be was not very good-looking; he was shy and 
awkward; and he was always making a litter in his 
bed-room: besides, his chemical experiments—for 
Julius Hackle was scientific as well as artistic and 
mechanical—and his chemical experiments, which 
were mostly carried on in his chamber, were 
unendurable. 

Thus, from these and other causes, perhaps, Mr. 
Hackle had been for many years a bird of passage— 
summering in one school, and wintering in another; 
and what with frequert long juurneys by coach, which 
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these changes made necessary; with some intervals, 
too, of non-employment; and with the ever-recurring 
expenses of vacations, when he was thrown on his 
own hands and resources, Julius would have been 
poor, even if he had not had an improvident and 
unscrupulous brother-in-law, ready to snap up any few 
odd shillings or pounds he might otherwise have 
saved. 

At length it had occurred to Mr. Hackle, as a 
bright thought, to strike out boldly into a new line. 
He would be literary, as well as scientific, artistic, 
and mechanical. Withdrawing himself from the 
profession which had been but a step-parent to him, 
and rather a hard one too, and burying himself in ¢he 
obscurity of a country village, where he hired a room 
of a cottager, lived like an anchorite, and toiled like a 
galley slave, he had devoted six months to writing a 
book, And having completed it, and given the work, 
which was to enrich and immortalise him, a few fond 
finishing touches; having also cleared scores with his 
landlady in grogram, who was at @ loss as to what to 
make of her strange lodger, except that he was 
wonderful clever to do such a deal of writing, and 
was a nice, good, quiet gentleman, as well;—having 
done this, we say, Mr. Hackle found that he had barely 
more than enough money left to pay for his journey 
to London. It was needful, of course, to be there, to 
find the best market for his literary work; but to 
provide against any unlooked-for contingencies or 
delays, he had walked some hundred miles to the goal 
ve his hopes, and thus saved at least a pound of coach 
are, 

We need not prolong his story. How often, alas! 
have such stories been told, and with how little 
effect. Six weeks after his arrival in London his 
manuseript was still in his pocket; his purse was 
exhausted; his shoes were worn with unsuccessfally 
end wearily walking, day after day, from one haven 
of fallacious hope to another; his superfluous garments 
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had been sold to supply him with food; he had been 
compelled to leave his poor lodgings; and here he was. 

Ah, hackney coachman! hackney coachman! it was 
a good deed you performed, though you meant it not, 
when you spattered and splashed poor Julius Hackle 
with London mud—Fleet- street mud—from the sole of 
his shoe to the crown of his hat} 


CHAPTER XXXII, 


Dhe poor Author wants an Introduction. 


From the woes and struggles of one disappointed 
author, to another author’s study, is an easy transi- 
tion. It was a natural and unavoidable one in Basil’s 
thoughts when his old teacher, having finished his 
story, or, in finishing it, said mournfully— 

“ You see, Mr. Marsden—you see, Mr. Basil—it is 
en introduction I want. Publishers naturally look 
cool upon an unknown writer who is a stranger to 
them. If I knew anybody who had a connexion in 
the trade, and would just take me by the hand at 
first, that is all that is wanted. But I don’t know 
anybody, you see.” 

We must do Basil the justice to say that he had 
strictly abided by his self-denying ordinance. Since 
the evening—some nine months before the time at 
which we have now arrived—when Minnie had shown 
him a little of what was Jurking in his heart, he had 
not been near the Douglases; he had even avoided his 
favourite evening walk—St. James’s-park — lest, 
placing himself within the magnetic infiuence of 

helseas, he should be overcome. 

8 
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During his father’s illness, indeed, he had enough 
to occupy his mind; but when his father had so tar 
recovered as to take flight into the country, and Basis 
was left alone tu wile away his evening leisure as he 
best might—summer evenings too—we trust that our 
readers will give him some credit for fortitude and 
determination in not overstepping his bounds and 
throwing his scruples to the winds; the more so that 
he knew his friends, the Douglases, would think his 
desertion strange and capricious. 

Now, however, there seemed a good and suflicient 
reason for renewing his intercourse with Mr. Douglas; 
and, thought Basil, “I should be conceited to suppose 
that I cannot pay a single visit to Rosa’s father on a 
matter of business, without danger to poor Rosa’s 
peace of mind. All I have to do is to be very cautious 
if I should happen to see the young lady. And, after 
all,” thought he, in continuation, “my circumstances 
are a little different now from what they were then.” 

The result of these rapid thoughts was an offer to 
introduce Mr. Julius Hackle to a friend—at least an 
acquaintance, in the literary world, who might per- 
haps—though Basil could hold out no confident as- 
surance—be able and willing to assist him in his 
pursuit. The thankfulness and joy which this offer 
inspired in Mr. Hackle almost reproved Basil for his 
momentary hesitation, while it at once obliterated any 
remaining scruples he might have felt. 

“You had better leave your manuscript with me,” 
eaicd Basil, ‘and I will forward it to-morrow to my 
friend Mr. Deuglas, and fix an evening for our calling 
on him. He will have had time then, you know, to 
look it over, and will be able to give his opinion and 
advice at once.” 

‘Chis proposal, however, to Basil’s surprise, seemed 
rather te take Mr. Hackle aback. 

~ Certainiy, certainly,” he said hesitatingly; “ per- 
haps 1 mig t be a good plan; but, excuse me, my 
dear Mr. Basil, I would ‘not ask the question if it 
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were not of vital consequence to me; but, in such a case 
as this, one cannot be too guarded and cautious. Do 
you kkxow—do you think your friend is to be trusted?” 

“To be trusted, my dear Mr. Julius!” said Basil. 

“YT dare say I don’t express myself intelligibly,” 
replied the poor author, in trembling earnestness: ‘‘I 
am sure he must be an honourable gentlaman to be a 
friend of yours—you said a friend, Nir. Basil?” 

“ Yes, I think I did; and I may so far vindicate 
my choice of friends,” rejoined Basil, smiling, “as to 
express my full confidence that Mr. Douglas is an 
honourable gentleman.” 

‘‘And you do think he is beyond the reach of—no, 
not beyond the reach, he cannot be; but you believe, 
quite firmly, that he would not be likely, not at all 
likely, to yield to temptation?” 

‘To temptation to anything dishonourable?” said 
Basil; “I suppose that is what you mean. Certainly, 
I should say, not at all likely. But I do not yet quite 
understand you, Mr Hackle.” 

“ Why, you know,” said the poor author, in a tone 
of great solemnity, “there have been instances in 
which such things as these’—placing his hand on his 
buttoned coat, with an intimation that the treasure 
lay there, in his breast-pocket, very near to his heart 
—‘ such things as these have been surreptitiously 
obtained, or kept back from the rightful owner, when 
once they have been incautiously allowed to leave his 
hands, or have been found mutilated when they have 
been returned, or have even been used = 

“JT cannot say, indeed, Mr. Hackle,” said Basil, 
interrupting his old teacher. “Such things have 
been, I dare say. All I can say in reply is, that I 
believe Mr. Douglas to be quite incapable of any such 
felonious deeds; but if you have any remaining hesita- 
tion, you are on the right side of the hedge now. I 
will answer for the safe conveyance of the packet to 
Mr. Douglas ; after that I must leave you to judge of 
its comparative danger or safety.” 
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“1 think I may venture; yes, after what you have 
said—pray do not be offended, Mr. Basil; you see of 
what extrome importance a right understanding is in 
this matter——; but after what you have been so kind 
as to say, I am sure I may venture:”—and with 
tremulous and ill-concealed reluctance Mr. Julius 
Hackle delivered into Basil’s hands the precious 
deposit. 

On the following day Basil transmitted it to Mr. 
Douglas by a safe hand, accompanying it with a note, 
in which he proposed, if convenient and agreeable, to 
step across to Chelsea and introduce his friend, three 
days from that date. And receiving a laconic reply: 
“Pray come, and bring your friend with you,” he in- 
sisted on Mr. Hackle making their Strand lodgings 
his home, at any rate till the eventful evening was 
past. 


CHAPTER XXXL 





De. Bouglas’s Criticisms on the Manuscript, and 
bis Counsels to Wr. Huckle, 


Mr. Dovctas received his young friend, and his 

young friend’s friend, with open-hearted kindness. 
“T thought ‘ps were never coming to see me 
again, Mr. Basil,” said he; “and I should not have 
let you off so easily, but my performances don’t keep 
pace with my intentions. I have been very much 
engaged since I saw you last. But I ought to 
ise to you,” he added, “rather than expect an 


apologize 
a logy Ping Nag Your father has had a long and 
= i illness, Mr. Marsden.” 
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“‘ He has, indeed, sir.” 

“So Mr. Harebell told me. I called in at Hare- 
bell’s one day when I was passing, and he told me so. 
I ought to have made a point of calling on you after 
that, but the time never came. I am very rarely in 
town in the evening, you know.” 

It was a great relief to Basil to find his friend so 
good-naturedly shifting the blame of their recent 
estrangement on to his own shoulders, instead of 
putting him upon his defence, which would have been 
exceedingly embarrassing; and the subject was soon 
dismissed. Meanwhile, Mr. Hackle had timidly looked 
around him, with a fecling approaching to reverence. 
For the first time in his life he was in the presence of 
a real, live, genuine author, one who had not only 
written books, but had had them printed—books upon 
books, with his name on the title page, too; and who, 
so far from having exhausted his stock of knowledge, 
acknowledged himself to be busier than ever in writ- 
ing more books. He was quite astonished at the free- 
dom which marked the intercourse between the author 
and his young friend, Mr. Hackle’s former pupil. 

The room itself in which they sat seemed to Mr. 
Hackle to be entitled to deep veneration. It had 
quite a classic air about it. It was a large room in an 
old-fashioned house, in a dull street, opening at onc 
end upon the Thames, and shaded on either side by 
ancient trees, which in their younger years had pro- 
bably shed their autumnal leaves upon the head of 
Sir Hans Sloane, in whose days the now dull and 
almost dilapidated street was the abode of wealth and 
fashion. Indications of this yet remained in the 
superior dimensions of the author’s study, and ihe 
faded decorations of its walls and ceiling. 

But to these manifestations of decayed grandeur 
Julius Hackle was sufficiently insensible. The shelves 
of rough carpentry which occupied one side of the 
room, and were filled with books of all sizes, all thick 
nesses, all imaginable shapes, all ages, ali stages of 
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book life, on all subjects, apparently, and in all con- 
fusion, evidently there for use and not for show—the 
large table in the middle of the room, spread with 
books, papers, pamphlets, proof sheets, manuscripts, 
blotting paper, dozens of pens in all shades of black- 
ness, blotches of dried ink, a huge inkstand, so big 
that if some giant had turned author, and had plucked 
quills from eagles’ pinions for pens, it might well have 
served his turn—pack-thread, ,ounce, paper-knives, 
pen-knives, and we know not what beside, in such 
conglomeration of confusion as an author’s table only 
knows—the upright tall desk in one corner of the 
room, the low desk beneath the window, the only tidy 
feature within the four walls, with the mue?< stool 
beside it, Rosa’s seat when Rosa wes her father’s 
amanuensis; but Rosa was noi unere then—the sofa 
covered with books and papers, books and papers 
everywhere, even on the carpeted floor, in rich disorder 
—the old-fashioned easy chair, covered with leather, 
changed by age from red to black—the basket, like a 
clothes basket for size and shape, filled with waste 
paper:—where shall we end?—these were the mani- 
fold signs and tokens of literary life which filled 
Julius Hackle with warmest admiration of the veteran 
author. 

Mr. Hackle had sufficient time for these observa- 
tions. It seemed as though Mr. Douglas was in no 
hurry to approach the aubject which lay nearest his 
heart, and that his friend was reluctant to introduce 
it, At length, however, Basil ventured to allude to 
the object of the visit. 

“True, true! your friend’s manuscript,” said Mr. 
oe coolly. ‘‘Yes, to be sure;” and he seized 

the poker and stirred the fire. 

“J am afraid,” said Mr. Hackle, after an awkward 
pause, and with a faltering voice, “that I have 
encroached too much on your time, which must be 
valvable; and perhaps you have not been able yet to 
look qver my poor prodaction-——” 
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“T would not call it a poor production if I were 
you, sir,” said Mr. Douglas, gravely. 

Mr. Hackle brightened up. 

“For of cqurse you don’t mean that you think it a 
poor production,” continued the experienced author, 
in an unaltered tone, which was, as we have said, 
grave but yet friendly, and even cordial; ‘and if 
others think it so, leave it for them to give it so harsh 
aname. If you could know so much of the world— 
our little world, I mean—as I know, Mr. Hackle, 
you would be sure that there are always enough to 
think meanly of an author’s crpacities, without his 
being at the trouble of giving the:a the hint.” 

‘‘T have no doubt you are quite right there, sir,” 
said the rebuffed Mr. Hackle, with a sigh of resigna- 
tion, and timidly: “and I fear I have not given you 
time to form an opinion. Indeed, I could not have 
ventured to submit my”—poor production had nearly 
escaped his lips again, but he strangled it—** my manu- 
script to your perusal, if Mr. Basil bad not encouraged 
me.” 

“Mr. Basil was quite right, sir; he knew that any 
friend of his would be right welcome to my best advice 
nnd assistance; I only wish it were more valuable 
than it is; but such as it is you shall have it, Mr. 
Hackle. I have looked over your manuscript, sir—TI 
did so the same night on which I received it; but 
before we say more about that, may I ask whether 
your views are particularly and especially directed to 
ilterature as a profession—a mode of obtaining sub- 
sistence—or is this maiden attempt, which you call ‘a 
poor production,’ to stand singly and alone as your 
first and last offering at the shrine of letters?” 

Mr. Hackle softly confessed to the impeachment: 
it was his ambition to make literature his future pur- 
suit, if he might find admittance into the honourable and 
enviable guild. 

“ Ay, Mr. Basil hinted as much to me in his note; 
bat I was not sure,” said Mr. Dougias; and once moro 
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he raised the poker and gave the fire a mighty stir, 
with great solemnity. ‘1 think it was on that par- 
ticular point, among others, Mr. Hackle, that my 
young friend informed me you would do me the 
honour of asking my advice,” he added, laying down 
the poker. 

“If I might so far presume, sir,” said Mr. Hackle. 

“ Undoubtedly, Mr. Hackle; though I fear,” rejoined 
Mr. Douglas, still gravely, ‘that my advice, such as 
it is, will bear an unfavourable construction.” 

“JT am afraid,” said Julius, colouring, and with ao 
slight trepidation of manner, “ that my poor a 

“Your ‘poor production’ has had an unfriendly 
and prejudiced critic, you would say,” observed Mr. 
Douglas, with a kindly encouraging smile. “It is 
not so, I assure you; and to set your mind at ease on 
this score, let me say that I was interested in your 
manuscript, and that I cannot conscientiously coincide 
in your own description of it, Mr. IJackle. If I were 
empanneled on a jury, and it were put thus: ‘ What 
say you, gentlemen, is the prisoner at the bar guilty 
or not guilty of a poor production?’ my verdict would 
be ‘Not guilty, my lord.’” 

A gleam of pleasure irradiated the pale face of the 
poor student:—*‘ Sir, I am delighted; you are only too 
kind, sir; this is encouragement indeed, for which I 
dared scarcely hope after ths rebutfs I have received, 
sir. Accept my heartfelt thanks,” exclaimed he, with 
unwonted vivacity, while his eyes glistened with 
gratitude. 

Mr. Douglas's fire wanted a good deal of stirring 
that evening. He once more took the poker in hand. 

“‘I am sorry to raise hopes only to dash them down 
again,” he said at leneth; “but it would be wanton 
cruelty In me to give the encouragement for which 
I see you are listening, Mr. Hackle: I dare not give 
it. 

Sad and sorrowful was the change on Mr. Hackle's 
countenance then, Basil, who had hitherte sileatly 
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watched it with generous sympathy, here inter- 
sed 

“And yet I have heard you speak clicerfully of 
literature as a profession, sir,” he said. 

“And you think that my disclaimer now is incon- 
sistent with statements which I have more than once 
made to you, Mr. Basil, and perhaps, also, with my 
position as—if I may be allowed to say it—a some- 
what successful author, in a smal] way,” said Mr. 
Douglas. ‘Let me vindicate myself by saying, in 
the first place, that I have no sympathy with the com- 
plaints which you will often hear respecting the 
misery and wretchedness of a literary life. If fitted 
for it, and fairly embarked in it, a man has as good a 
chance in this profession as in any other, for decent 
remuneration for his labour; and more than this, I 
may say that literature has fed and clothed many who 
have been starved out of every other profession—fed 
them, Mr. Basil, if not with ‘the finest of the wheat,’ 
and clothed them, if not ‘in purple and fine linen,° 
with food and raiment convenient and sufficient for 
them. I could point now,” continued Mr. Douglas, 
addressing himself to both his guests, to several 
literary men, and women too, who but for this 
resource must have sunk into poverty—who were fast 
sinking into it—when literature gave them a helping 
hand, by putting pens into their own, and saying, 
‘Work, and I will pay you wages.’ ” 

Mr. Hackle’s countenance was once more lightened. 

*©On the other hand,” continued Mr. Douglas, “I 
could give sad instances in which, from one cause or 
another, literature has been the stumbling-block and 
ruin of many who, in other lines of life, would pro- 
bably have succeeded in the world; but who have 
cast aside promising prospects to attach themselves to 
a profession which, equally with, if not above all 
others, demands energy, perseverance, patience, indome 
iiable industry—in short, unwearying application, and 
astern disregard of all but insurmountable impediments 
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and crushing disappointments, in the way of ultimate 
success.” 

While he was speaking, Mr. Douglas rose from his 
seat and walked across the room to his book-shelves, 
returning with a volume, which he put into Mr. 
Hackle’s hands. ‘Did you ever see that work?” he 
asked. 

Yes, Mr. Hackle had seen it: he happened to 
possess it; it was one of a few books which he had 
left at his country lodgings; it was a charming book, 
he said. 

“Ah, I supposed you might be acquainted with it, 
Mr. Hackle; and perhaps I am not wrong in believing 
it to be the model—I mean as regards style—on 
which you, have partly formed your own?” 

It might be so, Mr. Hackle confessed; at least he 
might insensibly have adopted the—the—tue manner 
of the writer: he hoped he had not servilely copied; 
—he was not aware of the—of any pointed resemblance 
—of anything that could be construed into plagiarism, 
he stammered. He should be pleased, Mr. Hackle 
added, if he could hope ever to produce anything 
worthy of a place on the same shelf with the book he 
then held in his hand; but he trusted that his 
admiration had not betrayed him into a mere imitation 
of style. 

No, it had not, Mr. Douglas responded; he had just 
noticed the similarity, and had fancied that it might 
have resulted from the familiarity of Mr. Hackle with 
a favourite author; it was very natural and proper, 
and eo forth. And once again the poker was brought 
into play. 

‘“‘T knew the writer of that book, sir,” said Mr. 
Douglas, after a short silence; “I may say that I 
knew him intimately: indeed, I fear that either my 
example or my persuasiona, or rather, I should say, 
my somewhat injudicious praises of his talents, and 
Sa dasargairn of future success, together with a too 

avourable opinion I had formed, in the heyday of my 
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literary career, of the superior attractions of literature 
as a profession, had something to do in determining 
his course. Perhaps it is not too much to say that, 
but for me, that volume—the one you hold in your 
hand, sir—would not have been written.” 

“Tt must be a matter of congratulation, then, 
I am persuaded, sir,” said Mr. Hackle, ‘‘that you 
were the means of introducing so excellent a 
writer——” 

“To a life of unsubstantial popularity and gilded 
misery, sir,” interposed the author, hastily and sadly; 
—‘to sorrowful reverses and disappointments; and to 
a shattered mind and hopeless insanity at last. Let 
me tell you his story in brief, sir, and you shall judge 
whether, with his history in my memory, and his 
sufferings on my conscience—in a measure at least— 
I dare now repeat the experiment which, in his case, 
was attended with such terrible results.” 

‘‘It is sixteen or seventeen years ago,” continued 
Mr. Douglas, “that I met and was introduced to that 
gentleman. It was at an evening party: I was more 
fond of evening parties then than C am now; but that 
does not matter. At that time he was w young man 
studying for the law, and with good prospects, too, as 
I have since understood, if he had but stuck to his 
profession. 

‘Well, sir, he was introduced to me, as I said; and 
I was pleased with him, and invited him to my house. 
In short, we soon became intimate, and I discovered 
that my new acquaintance had thrown off a number 
of clever sketchy papers, on a variety of subjects, 
which he was desirous of turning to account. It was 
in my power to assist him in this matter, Mr. Hackle. 
I was connected with one or two of the popular 
magazines of that day—there were not so many then 
as there are now—and I had interest enough, not 
only to procure the reception of my friend’s articles, 
but also to have his services retained as a regular 
contributor. 
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“T thought, sir—I thought, Mr. Basil—that I was 
promoting the interests of my young and inexperienced 
protége by taking him thus by the hand; for I guessed 
that he had not too much money for his personal 
expenditure; and the remuneration he received from 
time to time for his contributions was no despicable 
addition to the contents of a slender purse. And if 
I had stopped there, it might all have been well. It 
might have been; but I am not sure even of that: for 
I have seen more than one instance in which—excuse 
me, Mr. Hackle—the itch for scribbling has distracted 
attention which should have been given, and which, 
in the end, would have been more profitably given, to 
the regular and legitimate pursuits of life. But this 
depends so entirely on circumstances, that no general 
rule can safely or properly be laid down: there is an 
old proverb, you know, Mr. Basil, which tells us that 
‘ what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison,’ and 
so it is in this matter, Mr. Hackle. For instance, I 
knew a man a few years ago, who was really a clever 
and ingenious fellow, and who was fond of using his 
pen. IIe had a good business sir, or might have had; 
but his passion for literary pursuits grew upon him as 
it was encouraged by some degree of success; and at 
last it came to this, that instead of being behind his 
counter—his proper place—or attending to the 
accounts in his ledger, he was from morning till night, 
or nearly so, shut up in a room which he was pleased 
to call his study, from which he was on no account, 
except on urgent business, to be disturbed. He left 
his shop to take care of itself, or to be taken care of 
by a couple of idle apprentices, and his accounts to 
run to waste. What was the end of that, you may 
easily conceive, Mr. Basil; and literature, of course, 
had to bear the blame. I knew another gentleman 
who was introduced to the society of literary men, 
not of the steadiest and most domesticated class, and 
who was gradually drawn away by this association to 
the thousand and one dissipations of London. He lost 
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his health, his reputation, and his property too, or a 
good deal of it, by these means; and literature had to 
bear the blame of that. If he had not turned writer 
for the press, his friends said he wouldn’t have come 
to such an ill end. 

‘‘T have known ladies,” continued Mr. Douglas— 
pursuing the new train of thought into which he 
had wandered—‘ whose houses have been dust-bins, 
whose children have been ragged and untaught 
savages, and whose husbands have been driven to find 
that enjoyment abroad which they had in vain looked 
for at home—because they, the wives and mothers, 
were literary; and while they were pouring in at tho 
vent-peg by drops, the water was running out at the 
tap-hole in a full stream: I speak, of course, in 
reference to the money earned and the money wasted; 
to say nothing of the ruin of happiness, present and 
prospective. And literature has to bear the blame of 
that.” 

‘You draw a gloomy picture, certainly, sir,” said 
Mr. Hackle, with a sigh; “ but still o 

“But still, you think it may be a little too darkly 
shaded? Not a whit, sir: but there is a brighter 
side; and, not to terrify you by the hobgoblina I have 
raised, let me say, that I could point out both men and 
women who have healthfully and pleasantly, ay, even 
profitably, cultivated a taste for literature and literary 
recreations, without prejudice to the every-day 
business of the world.” 

“You were telling us of your friend, sir,” said 
Basil 

“When I broke off into this digression, you would 
say. Well, it is a sorrowful history; but I won’t 
baulk you. 

“J told you,” continued Mr. Douglas, “that I 
introduced Mr. we won’t mention names, however 
—the author of that book, and a good many others—~ 
30 the little world of literature. You would have 
been astonished to see what effect this had upon hims 
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and without making a long story of it, before two or 
three years at most had rolled over his head, he had 
cast off the trammels of his original profession, and 
had embarked all his hopes and prospects on the 
uncertainties and ups and downs of a literary carcer. 

‘“‘To my sorrow,” the speaker went on, rapidly, and 
with a slight agitation of voice, which showed that 
the subject was a painful one—‘I must confezs that 
I had been somewhat accessory to this change in the 
whole current and tenor of my poor friend’s pursuits. 
I had spoken, over and over again, of the amenities of 
literature; and when he came to me and asked my 
advice, declaring how dull and distasteful his former 
profession had become, and how unprofitable it at 
present was, I was foolish enough to predict that if 
he had courage cnough to do wha he wished, I should 
have no fears for the result. 

‘Well, sir—well, Mr. Basil—on the strength of 
liis past success, and in full reliance on the magic 
wand which was to turn ink into gold, and blotted 
manuscript into bank notes, my poor friend murried 
an amiable girl; and it was not long before the 
troubles began, which camo on thicker and thicker 
till the end came—the end of which I have told you.” 

‘“* He was disappointed in his hopes, then?” said Mr. 
Hackle, interrogatively and desolately. 

‘No, sir: and therein is the most melancholy part 
of the business, to my mind,” rejoined Mr. Douglas. 
“No, he was not; at any rate he did not meet 
disappointment on the threshold of the temple of 
fame. He was but too successful. He became 
popular, sir; the periodicals with which he was 
connected rose in reputation by his means principally; 
he was sought for in the labour market—for we have 
a labour market, Mr. Hackle—so that he was over- 
whelmed, in a short time, with engagements; and his 
company was sought for in circles to which his 
popularity as a writer—a new writer, Mr. Hackle— 
had introduced his name. He was 8 young man of 
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most gentlemanly manners and breeding—social ton, 
ana fond of society; where he once went, he was 
weicomed again and again; and the adulation he 
received, for the first few years of his literary life, 
was too much, sir, for him. Here began his misfortunes. 
These first and transient gleams, as they afterwards 
proved, of prosperity, nut only made the after dark- 
ness to be more dark by contrast, but even helped on 
the ruin which might otherwise have been averted. 

“The fact is,’ the speaker once more resumed— 
as though compelling himself to continue a subject on 
which he had entered with reluctance, and which 
became increasingly puinful as he drew to its close— 
“my poor friend was, in the first place, over-elated 
with success, and believed that his fortune was already 
secure. I warned him against it too, and advised him 
to make hay while the sun was shining, and he 
promised to take my advice; but he did not. He 
began to live expensively, to see company at home as 
well as abroad, and, in short, to live up to the income 
which he felt assured was as much his own in 
perpetuity as though it had been drawn from funded 
property. He even lived beyond it; and three years 
had not passed away before he was deeply in debt, 
and miserably dunned by tradesmen, who had very 
little patience with a man whom they only knew asa 
profuse squanderer, and the colour of whose money, 
as they said, it was hard to see. 

“In the meantime, the incessant demands of society, 
and of habits of dissipation to which my poor friend 
had gradually yielded, encroached upon the time 
which he should have given to work. He had plenty 
of work to do; but he had only one head and one pair 
of hands to do it with, and be was often utterly unfit 
ior mental exertion. He disappointed the public, and 
trifled with his employers, by undertakings and pro- 
mises which he broke over and over again, till they 
were worn out, At times he roused himself, and then 
his exertions were extraordinary—that iz, in point of 
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quantity. I have known him sometimes to be twen 
hours at his desk at a stretch—scarcely leaving it for 
on instant, and keeping himself up to the mark, as he 
said, by drinking strong tea by the quart; and the 
rapidity with which, at such times, he threw off some 
of his most successful articles, is almost incredible. 
But it could not last long—itdid not. His popularity 
declined as fast as it had risen; other writers camo 
into the field; the demands upon his pen slackened; 
and his fair and flattering income was fearfully 
diminished. 

‘* My poor friend,” continued Mr. Douglas, “ might 
even then have recovered himself if only half of his 
former energy and buoyancy had remained, and he 
would have been true to himself. But hope seemed 
gone, and he became reckless. Even then I cannot 
but believe there were indications of that insanity, in 
much that he did, which at last put the finishing 
stroke to his melancholy history. Instead of retrench- 
ing his expenses, he plunged into deeper excesses; his 
home was a scene of profusion and of domestic 
wretchedness. His unhappy wife had lost all power, 
if she had ever possessed it, of control. Every now 
and then he was under the ban of executions for debt; 
and then his former vigour would be awakened just 
sufficient to stave off, by the earnings of a few days, 
and the assistance of a friendly publisher or two, the 
misery which seemed immediately impending. Several 
times he was arrested, and had to pawn his future 
Jabours to keep himself from prison. When these 
resources failed, he borrowed, as long as he could 
borrow, from friends who pitied while they blamed him. 

‘“« Then, to crown it all, he quarrelled with his best 
friends, the publishers. They complained of his 
treatment of them, and found fault with his produc- 
tions; they said there was such a falling off in his 
evidences of talent and genius, that they could no 
Jonger submit to his caprices, In his turn he abused 
tham. ond thna thev varted. 
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“One night—a dark, dismal, stormy night—my 
poor friend came to my house, exhausted and yet 
furious. I shall not dwell upon that scene:—he was 
@ raving madman, Mr. Basil—stark, staring mad, Mr. 
Hackle. He died soon afterwards in a lunatic asylum, 
and his family—for he had children—became de- 
pendent on the cold charity of the world. Let us 
say no more about it.” 

“*I see,” said Julius Hackle, mournfully, ** that, 
after this, I must not urge my sifit with you, sir.” 

“You must not ask me to advise you to turn to 
literature as a profession, most assuredly, Mr. Hackle. 
I'll give this advice again to no man or woman living; 
but I do not say I’Jl not give you such assistance as 
isin my power. Leave your manuscript with me for 
a week or two, and I’]] endeavour to put it into train 
for you, and let you know the result as svon as I can. 
But don’t expect too much; and if I might give 
another caution, Mr. Wackle—though, perhaps, you 
may think it both a selfish and a prejudiced one, and 
inconsistent to boot, with what I have said concerning 
literature as a profession—it would be—don’t trust to 
book-making, sir—don’t trust to it.” 

“If I may be allowed to say so,” said Basil, with 
@ smile, “ you seem scarcely to know what to say, Mr. 
Douglas, about this same book-making; you do not 
like to hear it abused, and yet you = 

“And yet,” said Mr. Douglas, laughing, “I am not 
slow, at times, in abusing it myselt, you would say. 
Well, you are right, Mr. Basil. The fact is, ’tis o’er 
gude for banning, and o’er bad for blessing; and 
there’s an end on’t. And now let us find our way 
into the drawing-room, for I shall not be easily 
forgiven for keeping you ao long from the ladies, I 
fear;” and throwing off the air of constraint which 
had hitherto marked his intercourse through the 
evening, Mr. Douglas led the way, candle in hand; and 
Basil, who felt his valorous resolves rapidly dissolving, 
pnce more found himself in the presence of Rosa. 
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It was later than he would have believed, when 
Basil and his friend Julius bade Mr. Douglas “ good 
night” at his door. 

*‘Qne word more, Mr. Basil,” said the host. ‘T 
presume your father has not seen or heard from his 
old friend Lightfoot lately? I need scarcely warn 
him through you,” he added, with a light laugh; “but 
it is as well that you should know perhaps, that ‘ he’s 
at his dirty work again.’ Good night.” 

We have but little’more to tell of Mr. Julius Hackle, 
and that little may be written here. His literary 
career was nipped in the bud—first by the discourage- 
ment he received from Mr. Douglas, and next by the 
utter rejection of his “poor production” by every 
publishing house at which it was offered. It was 
well for him that in his old pupil he had met, not 
only with a sympathising friend, but with a friend in 
need. By Basil’s efforts and influence a clerkship 
was found for the poor ex-teacher, who gradually, as 
some degree of comfort and ease, to which he had 
long been a stranger, dawned upon him, became 
reconciled to his loss of literary fame; and who, if 
you should ever meet with him, dear reader—he is an 
old gentleman now—will at your request, and nothing 
loth, regale you with the history of his six weeks’ 
travels in the desert of London in search of a 
publisher. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Ghe Progress of Quin. 


Srx months had passed away since Miss Penelope's 
projected visit to her cousin Leonard was to have 
taken place. But Penelope Chester was subject to 
the common law which stamps uncertainty on all 
mortal plans and purposes. When the appointed time 
arrived, she was once again on a bed of pain and sicke 
ness; and many weeks elapsed before she could even 
leave her chamber. At length intelligence reached 
the expectant Marsdens, that the day was finally fixed 
for the journey, and that the approaching Christmas 
was to be spent in London by cousin Penelope and 
her unwearied little nurse and darling comforter, 
Nelly. So wrote Miss Chester, with a trembling 
hand and a full heart. 

It was late in the evening of a cold, wet day, that 
Basil was waiting the arrival of the coach at an office 
in Piccadilly, when a gaunt, spectral-looking man, 
miserably clad, and with his hat drawn low over his 
brow, passed the office door. For a moment Basil 
was staggered, and could scarcely bring himself to 
believe that in that miserable object he had beheld his 
former fellow clerk, Arthur Kemp. The next minute, 
regardless of the falling rain, he was rapidly following 
the man. 

s Arthur, Arthur!” 

The slouching figure turned round at the sound of 
his name, and stood face to face with his former 
eompanion. 

He did not attemnt to spesk, 
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“ Arthur, to think that I should have met with you 
here! Iam glad—and yet so sorry.” 

*‘T don’t know why you, or any one else, should be 
glad or sorry either, Mr. Marsden,” said the unhappy 
young man, with a nonchalance which was too 
evidently assumed; “why should yow be either glad 
or sorry, Basil?” 

‘‘Why have you not let me know of your distress?” 
Basil began. 

**T have not complained of distress, Mr. Marsden,” 
said Kemp, hastily, and in an almost angry tone of 
defiance. 

‘‘T have inquired for you at your old lodgings again 
and again,” Basil went on; “but I could gain no 
tidings of you.” 

“Of course you couldn’t; I left them long ago.” 

“But why, why did you not come and see us?— 
why not, at least, have let me know where you could 
be found? It was not kind, Arthur.” 

**What would have been the good of that?” de- 
manded the young man, doggedly: “I didn’t want 
your pity; and you couldn’t have helped me, I suppose; 
you couldn’t have washed the black stain off my 
character, could you? What’s the use of talking? 
You are all right, you know; and I am all wrong, I 
euppose; that’s all;” and he was walking off rapidly, 
when Basil once more laid his hand upon Arthur’s 
arm. 

Basil was shocked by that very touch. Lightly as 
he grasped Arthur’s arm, he could feel how fleshless 
it was; and the scanty clothing that covered it was 
soaked like a sponge: the water ran out almost in 
streams between his fingers. He uttered an exclama- 
tion of horror: ‘‘My poor friend, you are drenched 
to the skin: you are ill, too——” 

“ As well as I ever shall be, Marsden, if that’s any 
comfort; and as to being wet, there’s nothing in that, 
I suppose, such a night as this. You'll be wet through 
too, if you stand here much longer; and, as for me, 
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there’s one place where I can be wetter still. Let me 
0.” 

“Arthur, I cannot, I dare not; there is dreadful 
meaning in your words,” exclaimed Basil, in strong 
agitation. ‘Think, Arthur; my dear Arthur, think! 
say you only meant to frighten me. You know you 
have done so before. Think, dear Arthur: all is not 
lost; think of your father, your mother, your home! 
Think that you have friends—that you have one, at 
least, who will help you, as far as in him lies, if you 
will but be true to yourself. Think, above all things, 
of the kind and merciful One-———” 

“Let me go,” the unhappy young man repeated, 
hoarsely. 

“Not till you promise Oh, Arthur; I can 
very well understand that you are in want. I know 
what that is; and you need not be afraid or ashamed 
to tell me. Tell me how much will be of use to you 
now; and promise that you will come this evening to 
the Strand.” 

At that moment a coach passed by, casting the 
glare of its lamps on to the wet pavement; and the 
guard’s horn announced that it was close by its stop- 
ping place. It was the coach by which Basil’s sister 
and cousin were to arrive. 

‘*T cannot stop longer now,” said he hurriedly; ** but 
take this”—he thrust money into Arthur’s hand—“ and 
say that you will come presently to the Strand. My 
cousin and sister are in the coach yonder; and I must 
meet them, or I would not leave you now and here.” 

“Your sister! Marsden, I say, let me go. I will 
not be seen by your sister; why do you hold me?” 

‘It isnot Minnie,” said Basil; “and you shall not 
see Minnie if you do not wish; but promise that you 
will come and see me—only me—this evening.” 

He listened for a sound, but none came; and as hé 
loosened his grasp, Kemp hastened on; in another 
moment he was lost in the mist and darkness, and 
Basil hurried back te the office in time to receive 
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Ellen, who, all smiles and tears and silent rapture, 
sprang into her brother’s arms. 

Let us leave Basil to conduct his cousin and sister 
to.his happy home—where, through the evening and 
till past midnight, he anxiously but vainly expected 
and watched for the coming of his former fellow clerk 
—while we trace, as far as could afterwards be traced, 
the proceedings of that unhappy man on this his last 
night in the world. 

We have said that he hastened away from his 
friendly persecutor, and was soon lost to sight. The 
coin which Basil had forced upon him was still in his 
hand; and no long time passed away before he was 
standing at a baker’s counter, asking, with ill-concealed 
eagerness, for a penny roll. It was then, probably, 
that, by the light of the shop, he discovered that the 
coin was a sovereign, for he was noticed to start as 
with surprise; and when, after a rigid scrutiny of the 
piece of money on the pnrt of the baker, he received 
the change, he thrust it hastily into his pocket, 
and, with an hysterical laugh, walked hurriedly 
away. 

ic short time after this he entered a tavern. So 
much wretchedness and vice in every shape and form 
flit from place to place, at all times and seasona, in the 
etreets of great cities, and haunt especially such places 
of resort, that but little notice was attracted there, by 
the entrance of a cadaverous, emaciated being, clad in 
-lgatiek which had once been fashionable and costly, 

ut which now hung loosely upon him, were thread- 
bare, ragged, and dirty, and were evidently soaked 
with the thick rain which had been falling for hours. 
And yet it was observed by some there, how ill the 
poor man looked; how he shivered as he drew near 
to the fire, and with what a hoarse though eager voice 
he called for brandy and water, and drank three 
ee of the fiery mixture with apparently unquench- 

ret. 


Yet later, this same miserable man might have been 
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seen lurking near a house in that neighbourhood, which 
was too well known to be the resort of gamblers of a 
low and desperate grade, but which the police of that 
day had wanted the power or the will to put down. 
Later still, he might have been seen rushing from its 
door, with clenched hands, bloodshot eyes, and lips 
pale and compressed, as with impotent rage. 

Near midnight, a watchman or policeman in the 
Strand took notice of, and suspiciously eyed, this man 
as he passed over his beat. He thought the man could 
be up to no good, he afterwards said; for he wandered 
up and down the pavement, as if he only wanted an 
opportunity for mischief. ‘The policeman spoke to 
him, and then he walked away a little distance; but 
he returned, and loitered about over against a shop 
(it was Mr. Harebell’s), which was shut up, of course, 
as all the shops were at that hour. But there was a 
light in the drawing-room above (in Mr. Harebell’s 
lodger’s room), as could be dimly seen glimmering 
through the thick curtains and window blinds. Once, 
while the man was at that spot, the curtains were 
drawn aside; and then the man walked hastily away. 
But he returned again; and again the policeman spoke 
to him, and asked him why he was loitering about at 
that hour, and on such a night? The man uttered 
some incoherent words, and made towards the door of 
the house he had been watching. The policeman 
believed that his hand was at one time on the bell- 
handle, but he did not pull it; and then he walked 
slowly away, and did not come back. 

Arthur Kemp was seen no more that night; and 
Basil at length, wearied with waiting, and hopeless 
now that his former companion would keep the 
appointment, retired to his room, distressed with the 
remembrance of the chance rencontre. 
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CHAPTER XXXYV., 


The Catastrophe. 


Tue following evening, on his return from the 
counting-house, Basil was arrested as his feet were 
on the stairs, by the hand and voice of Mr. Harebeli. 

‘‘ Mr. Basil, excuse my abruptness; but will you— 
do, if you please, step this way before you go mpe 
stairs. For one minute let me speak to you.” 

Basil obeyed the summons; and, following Mr. 
Harebell into his shop, was alarmed by the almost 
terror-stricken looks of his kind and benevolent 
landlord. 

“My dear Harebell sd 

“There is nothing the matter—nothing, at leaat, 
here at home. But, oh, Mr. Basil, I have secn a 
sight to-day that has quite unstrung me.” 

“What sight, Mr. Harebell? Do speak, my good 
friend,” said Basil, when Mr. Harebell paused, as 
though reluctant to go on. 

“ J'll tell you, Mr. Basil. To-day, abont noon, a man 
came to tell me I was wanted at a public-house down 
by the water side. A body had been dragged up 
from the water——” 

“A body!” 

‘*A dead body, Mr. Basil; a corpse; a drowned 
man; and I was wanted to see if I could recognise 
it. 

“But why did they send for you?” Basil asked, 
fearfully; for the interview of the previous evening 
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flashed across his mind, and he dreaded lest his worst 
fears should be confirmed. 

_ “Why, it was in this way, Mr. Basil. Some one 
who had been to look at the dead man was ready 
to tuke oath that he had seen that very man last 
night hanging about our house, and even coming up 
to the door as if he would have rung tho bell; and it 
was thought ss 

“Go on, go on, Mr. Harcbell,” said Basil, in 
trembling cagerness; you saw the man—and knew 
him?” 

“I did, Mr. Basil—I did: it was poor Kemp— 
Arthur Kemp, about whom you have been in such 
trouble lately.” 

“This is terrible,” said Basil, in bitter grief— 
“terrible, Mr. Harebell. I dreaded this; but yet 
I Mr. Harebell, I saw poor Kemp last night 
when I went to Piccadilly, and he hinted at this; but 
I thought—I hoped I had done something to prevent 
it. I told him to come here too. Oh, why did I not 
watch for his coming?” 

‘* Now don’t. pray don’t blame yoursclf in that way, 
Mr. Basil, or I shall never forgive myself for having 
mentioned it to you—though you would have known 
it in the end, and in some other way. But I am sure, 
Mr. Basil, you have no reason to accuse yourself. I 
know your kind disposition too well not to be sure 
that you would do all that man could do to save a 
poor fellow worm from destruction. It wasn’t your 
tault, Mr. Basil: I am sure of that.” 

“Do my father and sisters know of this, Mr. 
TJarebell?” Basil asked, when he had regained some 
degrce of composure. 

“No; I thought it best, and Mrs. Harebell thought 
60 too, not to say a word about it till you came home.” 

“That was quite right; don’t speak of it-—to-night 
at any rate. I will break it to them. Father will be 
deeply afflicted; for he was always fond of poor 
Kemp; and Minnie, of course she will be shocked.” 
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“ But about the inquest, Mr. Basil: I shall have to 
go as @ witness, and : 

“True; I must also attend. Poor Kemp! poor 
Arthur. When is the inquest to be held, Mr. 
Harebell?”’ 

‘“* To-morrow—two o'clock in the afternoon.” 

It may be supposed that Basil had but little rest 
that night. 

With the evidence which he was able to give the 
reader is already acquainted; other witnesses deposed 
to the finding of the body, and others gave additional 
testimony—though that was not needed—to its 
identity with Arthur Kemp. Among these was a 
man at whose house Arthur had lodged for some 
weeks past. The witness was not, in appearance, 
very reputable; and the locality in which he lived was 
of an indifferent charatcer. He had nothing to say, 
except that the man had been his lodger; that he 
came to him pretty nearly empty-handed; and that, 
what few things he had at first, in the way of clothes, 
“and so forth,” had gone, it might be to get food, or 
it might be for other purposes—the man could not 
say. He could only say that his lodger had not 
appeared to have any kind of employment; that he 
had been used to be out a good deal at night, and 
kept in pretty much in the day-time; and that—on 
which the witness laid much stress—he had paid no 
rent for three weeks, and so had had warning to quit. 
And he was a poor man himself, witness said, and had 
a family to keep; and if so be his lodger had been a 
gentleman, and a friend of the gentleman as was ther 
present (meaning Basil), he didn't think but what 
that gentleman would make the rent good to him; for 
he could not afford to lose it. 

Being reproved by the coroner for his iil-timed 
anxiety on this score, and told that it would be 
necessary to prove that the deceased had no efilects 
at his lodginge, the man sulkily sat down, and other 
evidence was tendered. I¢ amounted only to this— 
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that the deceased was apparently in a state of great 
destitution and bodily emaciation; that nothing of 
value was found on his person—no money, excepting 
two or three half-pence, and no papers; and that he 
was found drowned; but whether by his own act, or 
by the act of others, or by accident, there was 
nothing to show. 

“And gentlemen of the jury, if you are agreed 
upon this . 

The gentlemen of the jury were agreed upon this; 
and the verdict was returned accordingly. 

Some of the jury remained behind, to drink and 
smoke; for it was a broken day, they said. Basil 
also remained behind, to hold some consultation with 
the parish authority respecting the funeral of his 
poor fellow-clerk, and to enter into some negotiations 
for its decent committal to the grave. He then went 
home, with a sad heart, to write the dreadful 
intelligence to poor Arthur’s father. 

Too late now—too late now, heart-broken man. 
Weep scalding, blistering tears over that insensible 
clay; they will not warm the cold cheek, nor melt the 
obdurate feelings to penitence and prayer. Too late 
now—all too late, to see and acknowledge, and 
perhaps to magnify, the errora by which that man 
now lying there in the rigidity of death—a man now 
in outward form, but @ boy once—and surely a loving, 
lovely child!—the mistakes, by which he was taught 
to attach terror to a father’s name, and sullen gloom 
to a religion which speaks peace and love. Too late 
now—too late, to cry in the bitterness of parental 
agony—“Oh, if he were but young again!—if he 
were but a boy again!” Too late now to wish, in 
that same agony, that in later years a father’s eye had 
more anxiously watched, a father’s love been more 
tenderly shown, a father’s hand had been more ready 
to guide, a father’s prayers had been more earnest 
to lead the wanderer from happiness and rest. Too 
late now—all too late; too late to call back that stern, 
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unforgiving, reproachful letter—that last letter your 
hand ever penned to this your son, your guilty son, 
but yet your son—that letter which you wrote 
when another hand than his had conveyed to you 
the story of his sin and disgrace— that letter 
which you wrote in the tumult of parental wrath, 
and which you thought, perchance, could not be 
too severe, too cutting—that letter in which you 
called him the disgrace of his family and name, and 
forbade his return to his home, till fruits meet 
for repentance had been shown—that letter in 
which you all but cast him off from your protection 
and further regards—that letter which was found in 
his lodgings (not his last) after he had left, and which 
had since fallen into Basil’s hands as the disinterested 
executor of his poor former companion and fellow- 
clerk. Qh, father, father, stern father—now bending 
beneath the weight of woe, and crying out in intensest 
suffering of soul, that exceeding bitter cry, “Oh, my 
son Arthur, my son, my son Arthur! Would God I 
had died for thee, oh, Arthur, my son, my son!” 
Father, unhappy father, had you nothing but anger 
and reproach in your heart then?—not one swelling 
thought of tenderness and compassion for the far-off 
wanderer?—not one expression at command, to stir 
up in his not utterly abandoned and reprobate 
soul, the remembrance of a loving, compassionate, 
forbearing, forgiving Father in heaven? Alas, no! 
nothing but anger and reproach then! 

Too late now—too late. The tree has falleny 
there it lies. Too late! Too late! 
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CHAPTER XXXVI, 


Hasil’s Confession to Minnie —Aecobery of 
THillote-Lodge, 


THE event recorded in our last chapter could not fail 
in casting a painful gloom over the family circle of 
the Marsdens. We shall not dwell upon this, how. 
ever; nor need we follow in the train of that funeral 
procession which conveys the victim of dissipation 
and vice—the weak, misguided listener to evil coun- 
sels, and the infatuated copier of evil example—to his 
early and dishonoured grave. 

We drop the curtain, too, over the desolated home 
of Arthur Kemp’s parents; but as it slowly falls, we 
hear the midnight groans of the stricken father, as 
night after night he starts from his short and troubled 
slumber; and we catch the purport of the agonising, 
despairing cry, “Too late! too late! ‘The harvest is 
past, the summer is ended,’ and HE, not saved—not 
saved! Oh, Arthur, my son, my son. Would God I 
had died for thee, my son!” 

We see sister clinging to sister, when the sad truth 
is first revealed—horror-siricken, and in_ silence 
broken only by tumultuous sobs; and we watch the 
long-patient, much-oppressed mother, sinking at length 
beneath the death-blow, calm and resigned only as 
she can trust her God and Saviour, and still saying, 
with quivering breath—‘ Though He slay me, yet will 
I trust in Him.” “Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him.” 
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We hear, amidst all this, the feeble, hesitating, 
stammering voice of earthly consolation, and see the 
kind efforts of Christian love and sympathy, as they 
are poured in on that strong man bowed down. 
There is no tone of reproach now—no mistimed 
complaint that his ministry has lost its power, though 
he vainly strives to rouse himself to the duties of his 
office. He feels the forbearance; he casts himself on 
his God; he seeks strength from on high, and girds 
himself anew. Strange power of faith and prayer! 
The iron has entered his soul; but yet divine support 
is given. A few more years of sorrowful experience, 
of humble contrition, of self-denying labour, and 
then —— 

But enough: the curtain falls; and we change the 
scene, 

Years have rolled away—how many or how few, 
our readers may fix for themselves; the number is of 
no immediate consequence. 

Our old friends Basil and Minnie are by themselves 
in a little room which Basil calls his own. It is a 
snug retreat for him when he chooses to be alone 
after the business of the day is over. It is a bachelor’s 
room, and not over tidy, but that is not of any conse- 
quence, he says; he can find what he wants, when he 
wants it, if it is there; and if it is not—why, he can 
manage to do without it. There are a good many 
books in the room, and a few pictures on the walls; 
but we have no intention of taking an inventory, and 
have only to say that on the table, near which the 
brother and sister are seated, is a dingy parchment, 
folded up. 

The room looks out upon a little suburban garden; 
and it being a summer evening, the window is open. 
The fresh air enters freely, and brings with it a 
pleasant perfume of mignionette, a bed of which it has 
pleased Minnie to cultivate below. 

The Marsdens have long since left their lodgings 
in the Strand—in entire and unbroken fri ip 
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with the Harebells, however. Mr. Harebdl has 
struggled through his difficulties; and the little 
Harebells have so increased and multiplied, and 
flourished likewise, in spite of London fogs and smoke, 
that it at length became a matter of necessity to make 
room for them. 

So the Marsdens are living now, not in lodgings, 
but in their own hired house; and as Mr. Marsden 
has been prevailed upon to resign his office, that home 
is distant enough from the city to have a smack of 
the country about it. 

Minnie is become quite matronly now; and in 
right of her advanced years and experience, it 
devolves upon her this evening, she thinks, to take 
dear naughty Basil to task: ch, very severely, depend 
on it. She has made up her mind to do it for a good 
while; but, somehow, her heart has failed her; but 
now she is quite bold, and she intends to go through 
with it. 

“Now, Basil, I want to talk to you,” she begins— 
“seriously: so you must be very good, and hear 
wlhiat I have to say.” 

‘“‘ Say on then, pretty Minnie. I will be patience 
itself.” 

“You are not to call me pretty Minnie, to begin 
with. You are not to think you shall flatter me out 
of my scold.” 

“TY am all submission, my darling: go on.” 

“That is almost as bad; but never mind,” says 
nous “it is about another person Iam going to 
speak.” 

‘‘ Rosa Douglas?” aska Basil. 

‘Yes, Rosa Douglas. { see your conscience accuses 
you. Do you think you are using poor Rosa quite 


ma hope so, Minnie; what makes you fancy other- 
wise?” 


‘“‘How many years have sag ad gPucrsallng: (as: 
Basil? But I need not ask you that, because I know 
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as well as you can tell me. But I want to know how 
long you mean it to be before you choose to marry?” 

** Ah, I see,” says Basil, with a smile; “you are 
anxious’ to put on the ornaments of a bridesmaid. 
Have a little patience, silly Minnie.” 

‘Nonsense, Basil; you know better than that. 
But now, cannot you be serious for five minutes?” 

“To be sure. I am very scrious, Minnie,” says 
Basil. ‘* Don’t I look like it?” 

“No, not quite. And you have not answered my 
question, Rosa has waited a long time—longer than 
I should like to wait, I know.” 

“Yes, but then you are so very impatient, you 
know. But to come to the point, You know what 
bargain I made with Rosa when-———” 

“When you made up your mind that she was good 
enough to be your wife, you mean?” Minnie inter- 
poses. 

“ And your sister,” Basil adds. 

“ Yes, and my sister, of course. You were a long 
time doing that, to begin with.” 

“ You think so? Well, about the bargain I made 
then,” says Basil. 

“That you should not ask her to marry you till 
you could afford that was the word, Basil.” 

‘Yes, that was the word, Minnie: ‘till I could 
afford to keep a wife.’ I told her that we might have 
to wait, not months, but years—that we were both 
young-—that a few years would soon roll away, and, 
if we were but true to each other, we should be then 
fitter to enter upon the cares of married life; and that 
1 hoped the interval would not be wasted by either of 
us.” 

Basil, as he goes on, docs not want for seriousness 
now. 

“ Dear Rosa,” he continues, “gave me her heart 
and hand upon it. And so we have jogged on plea- 
sanitly and happily till now—always keeping the end 
in view, of course; but not impatiently—no, I think 
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not impatiently; but always hopefully, Minnie; and 
never more so than now. Now do you really think, 
Minnie,” asks Basil—and he takes his sister’s hand, 
and looks kindly and even anxiously in her face for an 
answer—‘do you really think I have been wrong?” 

“No, my dear brother, oh no; and you are not to 
take what I say too seriously, after all. Aud yet,” 
says Minnie, hesitatingly, ‘I have sometimes thought 
—you must not be angry with me, Basil, and you will 
not, I know—I have thought that perhaps you are too 
comfortable and happy, nuw that your struggles in 
life are over . 

‘*Seem to be, for the present, Minnie,” interposes 
Basil. “Our heavenly Father has been very gracious 
to us, in raising us up again from poverty. I hope we 
are thankful for it; but there may be more’struggles 
yet to come. We cannot tell what a day nor an hour 
may bring forth, dear sister.” 

“I do not wish to forget that, Basil,” says Minnie, 
with moistened eyes. ‘‘ What I would have said was, 
that perhaps you are feeling too happy to be suffi- 
ciently anxious to change your condition; or, perhaps, 
which is more likely, that you think too much of our 
dear father, and of—of poor me, Basil; and so . 

‘And so, do not think enough of poor Rosa, you 
would say,” Basil adds. ‘‘ No, that is not it. I can- 
not think too much of either of you: and I don’t forget 
dear Kosa, be sure of that.” 

“And are you not rich enough yet to marry?” 
Minnie asks. 

“TI shall ask you another question, Minnie, before 
I answer you,” Basil replies. “Since I have been 
Mr. Rutland’s partner, what do you think my yearly 
income has been?” 

“Oh, Basil, how can I judge, when I know #0 
little about business. Let me see, though:—the last 
year you were his principal clerk, you had——” 

‘“‘Four hundred pounds; and you know I had a 
better offer than that, if I had chosen to accept it.” 

8 
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“Yes; well then, perhaps you have had—eight 
hundred a-year.” 

*¢ More, Minnie.” 

“A thousand pounds?” 

“ More, Minnie—more than that.” 

‘Well, I won’t guess higher, Basil; it quite be- 
wilders me; and you say that you have not been able 
to afford—-—. Oh, Basil! Idid not know marriage 
was such a terribly expensive affair.” 

“Minnie,” says Basil, “ you are a dear, good sister; 
and I ought not, perhaps, to have kept you out of my 
counsels so long. I would not, if everything had not 
been so uncertain. But listen to me now. You re- 
member Willow-lodge, dear Minnie?” 

“Ob yes, Basil,” exclaims Minnie; and a gleam of 
intelligence crosses her countenance. 

- “And you know, Minnie, how much our father 
loved the dear old place, where he had lived so 
quietly, and done so much good, too, though perhaps 
he does not think so: you know this, Minnie?” 

Yes, Minnie knows it. 

‘“‘Well, dear, when everything looked so dark and 
black with us; when we had not anything left, and 
poor father was—you know where, Minnie; and we 
did not know what was to become of us; it came into 
my mind that if God would help me, and enable me to 
be true to myself, and prosper me in the world, 
Willow-lodge should again be our father’s home. 
Minnie, for a long time it seemed as if this was a 
dream of madness and folly; but I never gave it quite 
up. And when, after three or four years, the tide 
seemed to be slowly turning, and I was helped to rise, 
step by step, then my hopes revived; but 1 was deter 
mined not to give utterance to them; for even then 
their fulfilment seemed far off—oh, very far! And 
there was one thing I had to strive against, dear 
Minnie: it was the danger that, with this object 
always in view, I should become covetous and miserly, 
and not make the right use of prosperity, and so have 
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the desire of my heart given to me, but leanness in my 
soul. JI think, Minnie, I have striven and prayed 
against that danger more fervently than against any 
other; for I felt it was my great danger.” 

‘“‘ And, dear Basil,” says Minnie, now quite melted, 
**T am sure you have been helped against it. You 
covetous! You miserly!” 

‘It was my danger, however,” Basil says; and then 
he goes on with his explanation. ‘So when, after a 
while, Mr. Rutland offered me the partnership, and I 
offered dear Rosa my hand and heart, I told her, not 
exactly what my object was—but I believe she 
guessed it—but I told her that I had an object I 
wished to accomplish before I could marry; but it 
might be that I should not be able to accomplish it. 
I asked her, Would she wait a certain number of 
years? I fixed the time, and said that then, come 
weal or woe, we would be united; and that, if my 
object had then been thwarted, I would give it up. 
Alter all, it was not an unreasonable time, Minnie; 
and Rosa thought it was not. Her parents, too, knew 
what my proposal was; and they agreed to it. Now, 
Minnie, have I done Rosa wrong? I know she docs 
not think I have; but I wish to stand well with you 
too, dear Minnie.” 

“Oh Basil! you do not think I was in earnest—so 
much in earnest, just now? I only thought—but 
now I am sure you have done dear Rosa no wrong.” 

“Well, Minnie, the time that I fixed is not yet ex- 
pired, and my object is so far attained. You see this?” 
and Basil lays his hand on the dingy parchment av 
his elbow. ‘“ These are the title deeds of Willow- 
lodge. They are mine now; that is to say, not mine, 
they are our father’s, and the dear old place is his 

in.” 
“Basil, Basil! this is what I could never have 
lreamt of,” sobs Minnie, in gladness of heart; “ but, 
ear brother, was it necessary?—necessary, I mean, 
or our dear father’s happiness ¢” 
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‘No, not necessary, Minnie, but not undesirable. 
I know he has been very happy and contented all 
through; and that even when we were, and he, most 
of all, was struggling in life for bread to eat and 
raiment to wear, and was bowed down with anxieties 
for us all, dear Minnie—I am sure that, even then, 
he was resigned, and could say, ‘Have I received 
good at the hand of the Lord, and shall I not also re- 
ceive evil/’—so that the very evil was made a bless- 
ing to him. I know all that, dear sister; and that 
he has no thought or wish to be other than he now is. 
But, Minnie, that is no reason why I should not—we, 
I ought to say—should not think for him. This 
London life is not good for him, Minnie: he always 
loved the quiet of country; and I feel sure that he 
will like to have it in his power again to live among 
his poor friends about Willow-lodge. Think, Minnie; 
we hope that father has yet many years to live; he is 
not old yet; and is it nothing to increase his happi- 
ness and his power of doing good, through those 
years? This is what I have said to myself, and what 
I say now to you.” 

“Why, Basil, says Minnie, “I can scarcely think 
calmly about it; but’will our father avail himself of 
your generosity?” 

* We won't say anything about generosity, Minnie;” 
that is not quite the right name, Basil thinks; “ but, : 
to answer your question, I have no doubt of his 
acquiescing in my wish. I know, or I think I know, 
our father so well as to be sure that he will have no 
needless scruples in doing what will give me the 
pleasure for which during years and years of toil and 
uncertainty I have been longing. You will say that 
it will separate us, but not very widely, Minnie. Our 
dear Nelly, you know, is parted from us; but we often 
see her; and the distance does not seem great. At 
all events, when Iam married we should be parted; 
and Willow-lodge is not so far from London that Rosa 
and I could not see you aad our father there, almost 
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as often as we should sce each other, perhaps, if we 
lived but a mile or two apart.” 

“ Dear Basil,” Minnie says, “I began with making 
believe to scold you; and now-——; but you have not 
otld me one thing; and now you have taken me into 
your confidence, you must explain how you came to 
get back dear old Willow-lodge so quietly, just whon 
you were able to buy it.” 

“ Ah, Minnie, that is not the least curious thing 
about it, though it is easily explained. You remember 
my telling you of coming to London in the coach with 
the stout quaker, who afterwards got me the situation 
in Mr. Rutland’s counting-house?” 

“To be sure I do,” says Minnie; “and how you 
fired up at Mr. Somebody.” 

“Mr. Valentine Trivett—poor Trivett!—yes; well, 
he was curious then about Willow-lodge; but I did 
not know till 8 very little while ago, that, though he 
asked questions about it as though he were a stranger, 
it was really he who had purchased it.. You know I 
could never learn the name of that stout quaker; ine 
deed, I only saw him at one other time, till a few 
weeks since; and then you may judge of my surprise 
when I found that the Mr, Jacob Smith, who we 
heard was the owner of Willow-lodge, and my quakcr 
friend, were the same person. Ile was very ready to 
sell, and to let part of the purchase-money remain on 
mortgage; and so that difficulty was wonderfully 
cleared away. And now, Minnie,” adds Basil, “I an 
going to see Rosa, and while I am gone, just give that 
bit of parchment to our father; and get ready your 
silks and satins, white gloves and orange blossoms, as 
soon as you like; send for Ellen and cousin Penelope, 
too. It won’t be my fault now if I am not marrioi 
before the month is out,” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


Notun of We. Warshen to Veillowe-Lodge, and 
Marriage of Basil, 


‘TRERE were great rejoicings in the neighbourhood 
round Willow-lodge when it was known that Mr. 
Marsden was coming back “to enjoy his own again.” 
Willow-lodge had been let to a variety of tenants, 
but none of them were like its old master; and it 
seemed ‘so natural like,” as Mary Morgan said, “to 
see the good old gentleman in his old place.” 

It was a grand day when Mr. Marsden and Basil and 
Minnie went down—dquietly, as they thought—to take 
possession; but not so quietly that Sam Archer did 
not know of it, for he was still stable help at the inn; 
and at the inn the chaise put up which brought the 
party down, and at the inn, also, they dined—with 
the two lawyers—after the business was over. And 
Sam, who was a sort of authority in such matters, 
convoked the bell-ringers, and set the church bells 
ringing “in a little less than no time,” as he afterwards 
boasted. 

It was a much grander day, however, a few weeks 
afterwards, when the waggon loads of furniture had 
been unpacked, and the house got into order, and Mr. 
Marsden settled down, with Minnie as sole and 
undisputed mistress of Willow-lodge — and the 
wedding party arrived, with Mr. and Mrs. Douglas, 
and I know not how many of the young Douglases; 
with Ellen—dear Ellen—and cousin Penelope Chester, 
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who came up all the way from Gloucestershire to be 
present on the occasion, and who meant to make a 
good long stay at Willow-lodge and in London also, 
before their return to Rose (not Rosemary now) to 
Rose-lodge again. You will not be surprised, either, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Harebell were there; and that Mr. 
Joseph Rutland drove down in the evening to shake 
hands with the wedding guests all round, and then ta 
disappear, after his old counting-house fashion. 

There was another wedding guest, too, whom we 
must not omit to mention. We hope our readers have 
not quite forgotten Mr. Edward Filmer. By some 
coincidence, he had business in London at the time of 
Miss Penelope’s and Ellen’s flight from the Gloucester- 
shire valley; and it was very natural that—knowing 
where they were to be found—he should call upon 
them in London. It was equally natural that— 
circumstances favouring—he should be introduced to 
Miss Penelope’s cousin Basil; and then, as & matter 
almost of course, he was invited to Willow-lodge on 
the day of the wedding. 

It was afterwards surmised, however, that there 
might be a shade of innocent design about some of 
these natural occurrences and consequences. However 
this might be, Mr. Filmer seized the auspicious moment 
to declare his long cherished attachment to Ellen 
Marsden, and humbly to plead that though there might 
be—as there was—some ten years disparity, in age 
—yet that it was on the right side. 

And Ellen, when she was questioned by her father 
but we spare her blushes. 

And so the day passed happily away; and, when 
all the bustle was over, the owner of Willow: lodge, 
with Minnie, was left in quiet possession of the dear 
old place, to enter afresh on new plans of more active 
usefulness than had marked his previous history there, 
He had been chastened and instructed by the gentle 
discipline of his Father’s hand, and had learned 
wisdom from the things which he had suffered. 
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Not quite alone, however, were they left. Cousin 
Penelope and Ellen remained behind; for, long before 
this, had all remembrance of the family feud been 
obliterated—that feud which, springing from mis- 
understanding and groundless suspicion, had separated 
brother from sister through life, and been the prolific 
cause of one of the series of struggles in life which 
has been here recorded. 

Miss Penelope Chester had become a wiser, happier 
Christian, than when we first made her acquaintance. 
But her natural strength had abated, and she did not 
look forward to many more years’ precarious tenure 
of her earthly’ stewardship. She lived, however, 
many years after Basil’s marriage, and at her death 
Minnie and Ellen were her joint legatees—only that 
Rose-lodge was left to Ellen solely. Long before this, 
there had been another wedding in the family; and 
Elen became the minister’s wife, with Margaret 
Filmer for her loving and unseparated sister. 

Ellen never finished the writing of her book; and 
* The Trials of Clara Conway” remain yet untdld. 

Basil and Rosa live happily; and we have no more 
of his struggles in life to record. 

Mr. Douglas, long as he lived, scattered ink, and 
blotted paper, as furiously as ever. He died peacefully; 
and, author though he was, left his family not whollv 
unprovided for. He had taken the precaution of 
insuring his life. 

** But Minnie—dear Minnie?” 

Well, sir? Well, my dear madam? 

“ Did Minnie never marry?” 

Yes—no; why do you ask? What docs it matter? 
Tf she did, be sure that she made a wise choice and a 
happy-usband, and is a notable wife. If she did not, 
be sitp’ ‘thas «she is a gentle, loving, active, useful, 
happy raider lady. Dear Minnie! 

We dbdifeds. to a reluctance to blot our last paco 
wiih the ilhomened names of Arthur Lightfoot, Mr. 
Gillman, and Valentine Trivett. We could tell a long 
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atory about them; but we won’t. In brief it is this. 
In his anxiety to make profitable investments, Mr. 
Trivett fell into the hands of Lightfoot and Gillman, 
who had entered into a co-partnership of speculation 
bordering on illegality. It was a plausible scheme, 
however; and Mr. Valentine Trivett—notwithstanding 
his high sense of morality in affairs of joint-stock 
companies—was not proof against the fascinations of 
the new and glittering speculation. In short, he fell 
into the well-baited trap, and lost his superfluous 
wealth; entered an action against the plunderers, and 
was not only defeated, but received a severe rebuke 
from the judge before whom the cause was tried. 

The triumphing of the wicked was short, however. 
The more creditable partner (Lightfoot), losing his 
character, descended rapidly to poverty; and the 
other (Gillman), who had no character to lose, carried 
his skill to the transatlantic world, and was last seen 
as a marker at a low gambling house in one of the 
southern states. 

“And thus ends our narrative of “Struggles in 
Life’—a narrative which has not been told in vain, 
if it leaves in the reader’s mind the recollection, or 
strengthens the conviction, that a guiding Providence 
rules the world—that prosperity and adversity alike 
come from the all-wise though unseen hand of a4 
Heavenly Father—and that there is no tronble so 
great, no perplexity so baffling, from which He can- 
not deliver those who put their trust in Him, and 
walk and wait in loving obedience to His will 
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